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REWARD! 


DOLLARS  FOR 


Offer  Good  for  30  Days  from  Date  of  This  Issue. 


ately  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Thousands  of  sets  have  bee 
terms :  no  set  has  ever  come  back  as  not  satisfactory.  Send 
can't,  send  |1  to  hold  the  price,  and  we  will  ship  books  when 


to^ay ;  or,  if  you 
Llance  is  made  up. 


Important 
Religious  Books. 

George  A.  Gordon. 

The  Christ  of  To-Day.  Fourth  Edition. 
1  mo,  $1.50. 

“He  discusses  the  profoundest  truths  and  myster¬ 
ies  of  nature  and  religion  with  a  breadth  and  force 
of  grasp,  a  just  discrimination,  and  also  a  tender 
appreciation  of  actual  human  needs  which  few,  even 
among  modern  leaders  of  thought,  have  exhibited  in 
an  equal  degree.  Henceforth  he  must  be  conceded 
a  hi^  place  among  them.” — The  Congregationallst. 

The  Witness  to  Immortality  in  Literature, 
Philosophy,  and  Life.  12mo,  gilt  top.  $1.50. 
“The  book  is  a  most  interesting  study  of  one  of  the 

deepest  problems  of  existence.  ” — New  York  Observer 

• 

George  Harris. 

Moral  Evolution.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

‘'The  general  result  to  which  Dr.  Harris  conducts 
us  is  the  reassuring  conviction  that  in  the  moral  and 
religious  history  of  the  world  the  tide  bears  on  to  the 
realization  of  the  divine  and  human  ideals  in  an 
advance  on  the  lines  of  Christian  ethics  and  toward 
the  realization  of  Christian  ideals  of  faith,  life,  and 
duty.”— T/ec  Independent,  New  York. 

John  H.  Denison. 

Christ’s  Idea  of  the  Supernatural.  Crown 
«vo.  $2.00. 

“A  great  book,  a  contribution  of  profound  and  in¬ 
spiring  thought  concerning  some  of  the  most  serious 
problems  pressing  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man.”— Boston  Transcript. 

Washington  Gladden. 

Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Present  Age.  16mo,  $1.25 
The  Lord’s  Prayer.  16mo,  gilt  top,  $  .00. 

Applied  Christianity.  Moral  Aspects  of  Social 
Questions.  lOmo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

Who  Wrote  the  Bible  ?  A  Book  for  the  Peo¬ 
ple.  lOmo,  $1.25. 

Tools  and  the  Man.  Property  and  Industry 
under  the  Christian  Law.  16mo,  $1.25. 

“There  is  no  religious  writer  of  the  present  day 
who  presents  more  original,  stimulating,  and  re¬ 
free  hing  thought  than  Dr.  Gladden.  The  various 
books  which  he  has  written  on  theological,  socio- 
Ic^cal,  and  kindred  topics  have  commanded  a  wide 
reading  and  been  productive  of  much  positive  good.” 
—Christian  Work,  New  York. 

Sold  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  vostpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  Co.,  Boston. 

1 1  East  1 7th  Street,  New  York. 


“  1  am  proud  to  see  such  creditable  work  done  in  our 
country.”— Paor.  Mxsom,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 


With  ptrdooable  pride,  ee  announce  to 
the  select  book  buyer,  of  the  United  Statts 
the  completion  of 

iWj  DR.  SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS  BXNION’S 

ORKAT  WORK, 

Mizraim;  or,  Mcient  Egypt. 

SVPCRRI.T  II.I.D8TRATED  with  72  full-page  p'ates 
20  x  28  inches,  magnificently  cilored,  n-presenting  faith¬ 
fully  the  Temples,  etc.,  as  in  their  oiigmal  splendor,  to¬ 
gether  with  full  descriptive  text. 

This  work,  upon  which  author  and  artist  have  labored 
for  several  years,  is  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  of  its 
kind  ever  pi^nced  in  this  country  or  abroad,  except  by 
governn  ent  aid.  It  is  A  WUBK  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
ABT  and  appeals  to  the  art  lover  as  well  as  to  the 
Egyptologist  and  Bible  student. 

“I  wish  to  tell  yon  how  much  I  was  pleased  with  the 
specimen  plates  of  your  great  work.”— Amiua  B. 
Edwards.  _ 

“  The  public  or  nrivate  library  that  can  possess  it  will 
indeed  be  fortunate.”- Public  Opiriom. 

Strictly  limited  to  800  copies.  Nearly  half  already  sold. 
Address  for  pamphlet, 

HENBT  G.  ALLEN?*  GO.,  PubUshers, 

tM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


^  ^ 


TWO  ©HEAT  f CATURES-I N 


CENTIJR' 


‘‘Four  Lincoln  Qinspiradcs.” 


I  A  grriphic  account  of  ihe  three  conspiiades  to  kill  and  HORrinn  DFIVARnf  WO 
I  one  to  kidnap  President  Lincoln,  written  by  Victor  Louis  .  gtni  W nMUJ  I  nw 

1  Mason,  of  the  U.  S.  War  Depanment,  who  has  made  a  fm 

f - ^ ^  careful  study  of  the  Sf 

(O  i  j  y  subject  and  unearthed  flA 

il  l  g 

i  ^  tions  include  pictures,  . .  I 

(-7']  made  by  special  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  «k 

Cyj\  j  '  r  *  K  Lincoln  relics  in  the  possession  of  the  War  Departmehl  and  Wg 

I  ’’/V  not  shown  to  the  public  and  never  before  photographed.  Of 

f  "The  Old  Olympic  Games"  S 

I  /  ^  i*  kreicle  by  Allan  Mar^uand,  Professor  of  Cm 

S  I  ILa/V  Arclueolo^  at  Princeton,  of  especial  timeliness  in  view  of 

I  the  revivalof  the  games  at  Athens  during  the  present  month.  Cm 

r  I  The  illustrations  are  “restorations’’ of  famous  games,  by  the  Sw 

f  ly  I  artist  Castaigne  —  a  striking  series  of  pictures,  with  views  of  lA 

[  The  CbariM  Race,  The  WrektlligNatck.TbcWirrion’ Race.  K 

I  ^  ^  I  9  The  Vlctw  OMig  to  the  Temple  of  Zeat,  M 

f  _  The  start  —  The  Victar  la  the  Temple — The  Flaish,  etc. 

(  Pnblukedly  THE  CENTURY  CO.  '  g 

!)  ^  Sold  Everywhere.  Price,  ic  Cents.  W 


A  Ten-dollar  Set  of  Shakspeare’s  Complete  Works  for  Five  Dollars.  THE  OJiLV 
LABGE-TTPE  EDITION  PCBLIKHED.  Eight  handsome  volumesjflne  cream  laid 
paper,  restful  to  the  eyes ;  full  silk  cloth  binding ;  more  than  4,000  pages.  Edited 
ny  J.  Payne  Collier,  F.  S.  A  .  with  copious  notes  on  the  text  and  introductory 
essays  to  each  Play.  Complete,  including  Poems  and  Sonnets.  These  books  can 
never  be  bought  any  cheaper,  never  as  cheap  after  the  price  is  advanced.  (Regu¬ 
lar  price  of  the  set,  $10.)  Every  set  sold  on  approval :  money  returned  immedi- 


The  Only  Large-Type  Edition. 

SoldDirectbythePubllshersonly  _  ,  egg-  Specimen  pages  and  full  descrlotlon  FBEE. 

Size  of  Each  Voiume :  References:  ^ 

6x9  Inches ;  I  inch  thick.  Dun,  Bradstreet,  and  every  bank  In  Philadelphia,  or  the  pubbshers  of  this  magazine. 

KEYSTONE  PUBLISHING  CO., 232  South  Eighth  8t., Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Webster’s 

International 

Dictionary 

The  One  Great  Standard  Aatbority, 
So  write.  Hon.  I  >.  J.  Brewer, 

_  Justice  C.  8.  Supreme  Court. 

I^^Sand  a  Postal  for  Specimen  Pages,  etc. 

Successor  o/ffc« 

E  HUmdard  *' 

WSjH  P  ofUieU.S.^v’tPrinW 

It  preme  Court,  all  the 
/  JBfL\  L  state  Supreme  Count, 

r  ShooHxxSS*^  ***  **"* 

E  f^mmended 

by  State  Snperinteml- 
ents  of  Schools,  and 
other  Edneaton  almoet 
without  number. 

THE  BEST  FOR  EVERYBODY 
Because  r 

It  la  sasy  to  find  the  word  wanted. 

It  Is  easy  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation. 
It  Is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  word. 
It  Is  easy  to  learn  what  a  word  means. 

THE  BMT  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND. 

The  Boston  Herald  says:— 

No  dictionary  can  be  final,  bat  for  the  next  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  the  IntemaUonal  must  be  accepted  as 
the  best  work  of  Its  kind  In  the  English  language. 

G.  A  C.  MBRRIAM  CO.,  Pablisbers, 
SpringSeld,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Christian  Endeavor 

Official  Badge,  Scarf  or  Catch  Pin.  Solid 
gold,  $L00;  ailver,  26  cents.  ...... 

Topic  Cards  S^iiddL^nt 

Send  for  samples,  free.  Complete  price. 
Bat  of  all  tuppliea  sent  free. 

Unltad  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 

#66  Washington  St.,  Boston.  166  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 


The  Forum 


APRIL,  1896. 

Deflcienry  of  Bevenne  the  Canse  of  onr  EinanclsI  Ills, 

Senator  JOHN  8HEBHAN 

Two  Sonth  Afrlean  ConstUntioas, 

Bt.  Hon.  JAHEN  BBTC'E,  H  P. 

Author  "The  American  Commonwealth." 

The  Cathode  Bay,-- Its  Character  mad  Effects, 

A.  W.  WBIHHT 

Professor  of  Experimental  Physics,  Yale  University. 

TeachUk,— A  Trade  or  a  Professioa  ! 

Presideat  i.  G.  SCHCBHAN 
Of  Cornell  University. 

Foibles  of  the  New  Tfonsaa . ELLA  W.  WINSTON 

The  Preseat  Oatlook  of  Socialism  la  Eaclaad, 

WILLIAH  MOBBIS 

Francis  Joseph  sad  hU  Bealm....  Dr.  AV61JST  FOVBNIFB 
Member  of  the  Vienna  Reichsrath. 

Ob  PleSHing  the  Taste  of  the  Pabltr,  BBANDEB  BATTHEWK 

Holland's  Care  for  its  Poor . Professor  J.  H.  OOKE 

Of  Columbian  University. 

Rnmors  of  War  and  Besnltant  Daties . J.  W.  HILLER 

Commander  Ptrst  Naval  Battalion,  New  York. 

Olimmerlags  of  a  Fatare  Life . BICHABD  HODUSON 

^cretary  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 


THE  FOBCH  PCBUSHINO  CO.,  Ill  Fifth  ATeaae. 

26  Cts.  a  Copy.  $8.00  a  Tear. 

PERMISSION  TO  REPCBUSH  ARTICLES  IS  BESEBTED. 


PBK8BBVK  TOUB  ETANGELI8T8. 

Mow  that  Thx  Etafokubt  Is  published  In  ashapeoon- 
renlant  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wlsn  a 
Under  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  bast  order 
Wo  can  BBpjdy  snob  a  binder  for  26  oento  eaoh.  postago 
ptwiald.  AddrMTnBTAH#imrf,p,Q,80S  aMittow 

Tockoltr* 


April  3,  18fl6. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


s 


Sl^^epenbent 

EA8TEB  NUMBER,  April  !Sd,  1896. 

The  SalTi^lon  Army ; 

Oen.  WILLIAM  BOOTH  (1000  words  by  Cable). 
Commander  and  Mrs.  BALLINGTON  BOOTH. 
Commissioner  EVA  C.  BOOTH. 


The  Immortality  of  the  Soal ; 

ARTICL18  BT 

Prof.  BORDEN  C.  BOWNE ;  Rev.  CHAS.  A.  SAVAGE ;  Prof. 

BALDWIN;  Prof.  GEORGE  HARRIS,  D.D.;  DAVID 
GREENLEAF  THOMPSON,  Ph.D.:  Prof.  J.  McK.  CATTELL; 
Prof.  OKOROE  T.  LADD;  Prof.  E.  D.  COPE  and  Rev.  Drs 
^  BRADFORD^  JOHN  HALL,  WILLIAM 
WILLIAM  R  HUNTINGTON,  EDWARD 
JITDSON,  and  others 

Poera'  WMl  Articles  by  CHARLES  H. 
PARKHUR8T.  D.D.;  IRVING  ALLSN  ;  WAVLAND  HOYT 
D.D.,  and  others. 

Price,  10  cents;  93.00  per  annum. 

130  FUUTON  STREET,  New  York. 


THE  ELDER  ms  WORK 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  TREATISF, 
ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
OF  THE  ELDER . 

By  DAVID  DICKSON. 

Half  of  a  special  popular  edition  of  this  stan¬ 
dard  work  has  been  sold  in  a  mouth.  Order 
soon  or  the  supply  will  be  exhausteel . 

Single  copies,  35  cents. 

Five  copies  for  $1.00. 

Additional  copies.  15  cents  each. 

Get  a  copy  for  yourself  and  supply  your  session. 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


jiciLooIs  ittutl  ColUgcs. 


s 


OHEBMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1866. 

8  East  14th  Strut,  New  York. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Opens  first  Tnesday  in  October. 
Mrs.  William  D.  Black,  Patronesa 


Nbw  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Wonld  yon  like  to  learn  about  an  ideal  place  to  educate  yonr 

^,‘Xit  Bordentown  Female  College, 

or  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blalsdell,  Pres’t. 

F.  T.  Shultz,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


WILSON  COUEGE  w£hSn. 

OlRMloaL  Scleatiflc  and  Special  Courses.  Music  anc 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpUs  fo' 
entrance  by  oertUlcate.  Address.  Chambersin^,  Pa. 


Daheim  pbepabatoby  institote, 

ROTS  (flRLR  German  Kindergarten,  English  Prlmarj 
UVlkl,  UllUJu,,md  Grammar  Grades.  Collie  prepara 
Hon,  Cadet  Corps.  342  Lexington  Ave.,  bet,  88tb  A  4dth  StaN. Y 


tion  ot  young  ' _ 

_■  onsurpaased  for  oomfort  and  healtlL  Twenty 
jm  aerea  twelve  in  grove -.lake  for  rowing  and  skating 
Clawteal  and  general  cooree  ot  atndy ;  also,  preparatoiy 
sad  optional.  Year  oommenoea  Se^.  11. 18B6.  AM^t* 
MISS  IDA  O.  ALLEN.  Princinal.  Bradfcrd.  Maas 


Calitobnia,  Ran  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy, 

Accredited  by  the  UnlTeraity  of  California. 

Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  8.  Gov’t.  In  charge  ol 
Military  department.  Classical.  Literary  and  Bclentlfi, 
couraea.  Arthur  Ckosby,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


UOUOHTON  SEMINARY  offers  to  young  women  care 
comfort  and  culture.  College  preparatory.  36th  year. 
Address  A.  O.  BENEDICT,  A.M. 


Conn.,  Brookfield  Cen’er,  Fairfield  County. 

THE  CURTIS  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

2^t  Year.  $500.  Home  life.  Single  rooms  Ventilation ; 
drainage.  Thorough  work  In  studies;  firm  discipline.  Those 
things  that  form  high  personal  character  of  most  worth  here. 
A  book  tell  of  oar  life.  Fkkdrrick  S.  Curtis. 


Nkw  York,  Albany.  155  Washington  Ave. 

ALBANY  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

Founded  1814.  Certificate  enters  at  Wellesley  College.  Loca¬ 
tion  beaithfnl.  Water  boiled  and  filtered.  Steam  heat.  Nnm 
bers  limited  In  home.  Unsectarian.  Studio  and  laboratory  of 
the  bmt.  Modem  languages  by  natives. 

Lucy  a  Plykpton,  Principal 


P 17  Ik  T |_|  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  A 
r  |\ILlTV>n MASTER.  IVol.Si.oo 

A  most  rapid  method  for  self-lnstmction  or  schoola  Send 
for  catalogue  and  sample  pages  of  other  works  for  study  ot 
French,  German,  etc.  Summer  Sthool  at  Asbiiry  Park.  Send 
for  circnlar.  BERLITZ  A  CO.,'  Madison  biiiiare,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FICTION. 


THE  D.VY  OF  THEIR  WEDDING. 

A  Novel.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo.  Cloth,  $1.26. 

The  tenderest  of  idyls,  with  a  sad  conclusion,  and  has 
a  tinge  of  mysticism  about  it.  It  is,  however,  truly 
American.  Perfect  as  a  picture,  it  is  bandied  with  a 
delicacy  of  touch  of  which  the  author  is  past  master.— 
N.  r.  Times. 

A  CLEVER  WIFE 

A  Novel.  By  W.  Pett  Ridge.  Post  8yo.  Cloth 
Ornamental,  11.25.  ’ 

Contains  some  strikingly  clever  analysis  of  character 
and  opens  fresh  sources  of  delight  to  the  readers.— fios- 
Um  HeraUl. 

THE  SECOND  OPPORTUNITY  OF 
MR.  STAPLEHURST 

By  W.  Pett  Ridge.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  Ornamen 

Ul,  $1.25.  ] 

Marked  by  the  same  qualities  of  originality  and  j 
brightness  as  his  cockney  dialogues.— Boston  Evening 
Transcript. 

TOMMY  TODDLES. 

By  Albert  Lee.  Illustrated  by  Peter  S. 
Newell.  Square  16mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  , 
$1.25. 

This  is  primarily  a  book  for  boys,  but  it  contains  num¬ 
erous  chunks  of  wisdom  for  the  delectation  of  older 
heads.— 8t.  Louis  Olobe-Denuterat. 

DR.  WARRICK’S  DAUGHTERS 

A  Novel.  By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

A  story  of  unusual  merit.  Its  success  is  in  its  plot, 
though  its  descriptions  and  its  characters  are  handled 
with  a  firm  and  intelligent  grasp.— Boston  Journal. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  QUIET 
A  Country  Journal,  May-July.  A  Novel.  By 
Walter  Frith.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1.25. 

A  book  which  will  enchain  the  attention  of  the  reader 
from  beginning  to  end.— Boafun  Advertiser. 

THE  X  JEWEL. 

A  Scottish  Romance  of  the  days  of  James  VI.  By 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Moncreiff.  Post  8vo. 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

Brilliant  tale  of  peril  and  adventure.  .  .  .  Nobody 
who  once  begins  the  book  is  inclined  to  lay  it  down  un¬ 
til  the  end  is  reached.— Speaker,  London. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  Publishers,  Mew  Tort 


Family  Prayers  for  Thirteen  Weeks. 

By  J.  R.  MILLRK.  D.D.,  Author  of  “Come  ye  Apart,” 
“Life’s  Highways  and  Byways.” 

8to.  Cloth,  fl.OO. 

“There  will  doubtless  always  be  some  true  Christians  who 
cannot,  witb  comfort  to  themselves,  or  with  profit  to  anyone 
else,  lead  the  devotions  of  others — even  In  family  worship.  To 
sneh,  a  book  like  Dr.  Hiller’s  ‘Family  Prayers  for  'Thirteen 
Weeks’  will  be  an  unspeakable  help  and  comfort,  giving,  as  It 
does,  in  simple  words  and  snltable  lengths,  pravers  for  nse  in 
the  family  every  day  for  thirteen  weeks,  besides  a  few  for  spe¬ 
cial  occanons.’’ — Sunday-School  Times,  Feb.  15, 1896. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sent  postpaid  on  reoeipt  of  price. 
THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS, 

33  East  17th  Kt.  (Union  Square),  New  York. 


PATENTS. 

L,  DEANR  A  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Oonnsellors  in  Patent  Oases.  MeOlU  Balldln$, 
fVasbington,  D.  O. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  buslnees  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates 
Our  facilltiee  as  good  as  the  bMt. 

Refer  to  The  Evangelist- 


Seasonable  Books. 


The  Shepherd  Psalm. 

A  new  Easter  edition  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Mbtrr's  famous 
work.  With  illostrations  on  every  page  by  Mary  A. 
Lathbury.  Fourth  thousand.  12mo,  richly  orna¬ 
mented  cloth  covers  (white  or  green),  boxed,  full  gilt, 
$1.60;  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

“The  illustration  Is  delicate  and  In  admirable  spirit.  Few 
books  of  a  devotional  character  have  bad  a  wider  reading  and 
t)W  have  better  deserved  It."— The  Outlook. 

Eden  Lost  and  Won. 

Studies  of  the  Early  History  and  Final  Destiny  of  Man, 
as  taught  in  Nature  and  Revelation.  BySiR  J.  Wm. 
Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  author  of  “The  Earth  and 
Man,”  etc.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

In  this  work  President  Dawson  points  out  that  the  latest 
developments  of  arctueology,  geology  and  other  branchea  of 
the  Science  of  the  Earth  and  Man  show  conelnslvely  the  snb- 
stantlal  accuracy  of  the  early  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scrlptnm. 
The  work  Is  in  two  sectlona  Part  I.  considers  the  physical 
and  historical  probabilities  respecting  the  authorship  aim  an- 
tboiity  of  the  Mosaic  books.  Part  If.  treats  of  man  and  na¬ 
ture,  fallen  and  restored. 

Vikings  of  To-day. 

Life  and  Medical  Work  among  the  Fishermen  of  Lab¬ 
rador.  By  W.  T.  OrenfblLs  M.D.  With  many  illus¬ 
trations  from  photographs  by  the  author,  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.26. 

Dr.  Grenfell  hae  been  at  the  head  of  the  Medical  Mission  to 
the  Fishermen  of  Labrador  from  its  foundation,  and  the  nn- 
dertaklng  has.  thanks  to  bis  euthnsiasm  and  skill,  developed 
rapidly  ana  successfolly. 

The  Glorious  Lord. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


Id  the  language  of  the  reporters,  a  new  war 
cloud  has  arisen  upon  England’s  horizon. 
The  Matabele,  encouraged,  apparently,  by 
the  departure  from  Rhodesia  of  Dr.  Jameson’s 
officers,  have  risen  against  England,  have 
committed  many  atrocious  murders,  and  are 
threatening  Buluwayo.  It  is  reported  that 
the  native  police  of  Rhodesia  have  gone  over 
to  the  rebels,  greatly  enhancing  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  The  Matabele  are  reported  to 
be  well  armed,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  supposed  them  to  have  been 
completely  disarmed  after  their  defeat  by  the 
British  South  African  troops.  An  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  last  Thursday  between  a 
British  force  and  a  large  body  of  the  Mata¬ 
bele,  with  disastrous  result  to  the  latter,  but 
apparently  without  checking  the  revolt.  Al¬ 
though  British  newspapers  differ  greatly  in 
their  estimates  of  the  gravity  of  the  affair, 


some  of  them  treating  it  lightly,  as  a  mere 
outbreak  of  "young  Matabele,”  the  young 
warriors  who  desire  to  "  wash  their  spears  in 
blood”  by  way  of  proving  their  manhood,  the 
latest  advioes  show  that  the  officers  of  the 
South  African  Company  regard  the  situatien 
as  extremely  serious.  All  mining  operations 
are  suspended,  and  Buluwayo  is  being  fortified 
as  a  refuge  for  inhabitants  of  outlying  kraals. 

What  effect  this  will  have  upon  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  question.  Apparently  the  Boers  are 
making  ready  to  assert  their  complete  inde¬ 
pendence.  President  Krueger  has  neither  ac¬ 
cepted  nor  rejected  the  invitations  extended 
him  three  months  ago  to  visit  London  with  a 
view  to  the  setlement  of  questions  between 
the  two  governments,  and  meanwhile  he  has 
greatly  strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Orange  Free  State  and  other  meas¬ 
ures.  Many  Germans  are  pouring  into  the 
Transvaal,  with  a  purpose  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
jecture.  _ 

There  are  indications  of  something  like  a 
crisis  in  Cuban  affairs.  Reports  from  the 
island  are  not  more  to  be  trusted  than  ever, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  insurgents,  being  now 
provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  are 
about  to  make  a  decisive  stand  at  Pinal  del 
Rio,  and  that  Weyler  has  dispatched  a  strong 
force  to  meet  them.  The  correspondent  of 
one  of  the  New  York  daily  papers  has  been 
expelled  from  the  island  by  order  of  Gen. 
Weyler,  his  despatches  not  meeting  with  the 
General’s  approval.  It  is  this  gentleman’s 
opinion  that  Spain  is  now  acting  entirely  on 
the  defensive,  that  the  Cubans  are  everywhere 
aggressive,  and  if  they  can  continue  to  supply 
themselves  with  ammunition,  their  success  is 
certain.  Nothing  decisive  has  occurred  at 
Washington  with  regard  to  recognition  of 
Cuban  belligerency. 

The  French  Cabinet  is  in  a  somewhat  totter¬ 
ing  oondition.  M.  Bertbelot,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  not  given  satisfaction  in 
his  negotiations  with  England  with  regard  to 
the  Soudan,  and  has  resigned,  his  portfolio 
being  taken  by  M.  Sarrien,  who  was  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Tirard  Cabinet  in  1887. 
This  will  hardly  put  the  Bourgeois  ministry 
on  a  firm  foundation.  The  matter  of  the  in¬ 
come  tax  was  a  severe  strain,  the  measure  be¬ 
ing  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  sixteen,  and 
now  the  question  of  foreign  policy  appears  to 
be  very  critical.  An  interpellation  regarding 
this  policy  was  made  on  Monday,  and  will  be 
debated  on  Thursday.  Fortunately  for  the 
government,  the  Easter  recess  will  prevent 
immediate  action. 

Italian  affairs,  which  three  weeks  ago  ap¬ 
peared  so  critical,  have  been  reduced  to  some¬ 
thing  like  order  by  the  British  movement  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Not  only  is  the  Triple  Alliance 


believed  to  be  safe,  but  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week  it  was  announced  in  the  Senate  at  Rome 
that  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  as  the 
Bank  of  Italy  has  come  forward  with  a  loan, 
prospects  are  much  brighter. 

Russia  is  steadily  and  rapidly  making  her 
way  to  the  East  as  well  as  the  South.  With¬ 
out  doubt  she  may  now  do  pretty  much  as  she 
likes  with  Turkey,  and  with  as  little  doabt 
her  relations  with  China  are  very  much  such 
as  she  wants  them  to  be.  The  famous  Vice¬ 
roy  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  has  seen  as  many 
vicissitudes  within  the  past  three  years  as  the 
hero  of  an  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainment,  is 
on  his  way  to  Russia  as  the  speoial  envoy  of 
bis  sovereign  to  grace  the  coronation  of  the 
Czar,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
latter  has  now  a  virtual  protectorate  over 
Manchuria.  The  main  line  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  is  to  run  through  this 
province,  with  its  terminal  at  Port  Arthur, 
and  whether  the  latter  will  ever  be  made  a 
free  port,  as  the  Chino  Japanese  treaty  pro 
vides,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Greater  New  York  bill  has  passed  both 
houses,  and  now  comes  before  the  mayors  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  City 
for  a  hearing.  Fifteen  days  from  last  Friday 
are  given  them  to  make  their  decision,  and 
hearings  are  appointed  by  them  all  for  Thurs¬ 
day  or  Friday  of  this  week.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  is  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  although  there  are  few  disinterested  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  feel  that  the  wishes  of  that 
city  have  hardly  been  sufficiently  considered 
in  the  matter.  The  bill  was  not  made  a 
party  measure,  and  about  half  as  many  votes 
in  favor  of  it  were  cast  by  Democrats  as  by 
Republicans. 

"Great”  as  will  be  the  city  in  the  event  of 
consolidation,  it  will  yet  fall  short  by  nearly 
one-half  its  area  of  being  as  large  as  Greater 
London.  To  reach  the  extent  of  that  city  it 
would  be  necessary  to  include  all  of  Staten 
Island,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  the  Oranges, 
Passaic,  Paterson,  the  Palisades  and  Yonk¬ 
ers,  with  all  the  territory  on  Long  Island  as 
far  as  a  line  connecting  the  eastern  limits  of 
Flushing  and  Far  Rockaway.  As  projected, 
however,  it  will  be  about  twice  as  large  as  Chi¬ 
cago,  one-third  larger  than  Beilin,  and  one- 
fifth  larger  than  Paris. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Raines  bill  has 
been  pronounced  upon  by  Justice  Pryor  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  matter  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  carried  before  the  Appellate  division 
of  the  court.  Meanwhile  Corporation  Coun¬ 
sel  Scott  has  given  an  opinion  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  provisions  of  the  law  take  immediate 
effect.  Governor  Morton  has  named  as  Ex¬ 
cise  Commissioner,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Lyman  of 
Oswego,  who  is  highly  spoken  of,  though  a 
member  of  the  Republican  machine. 
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“  RESURRECTION.” 

Oh  1  beaatifni  Spring  I  Thou  angel  bright. 

Who  hast  rolled  the  stone  awar 
From  the  tomb  of  the  waiting,  sleeping  eartb. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Euter>day. 

Out  of  their  graves,  thon  hast  beckoned  forth. 
The  East  r  lilies  sweet; 

And  the  singing  birds  from  far  away. 

Gome  back  on  pinions  fleet. 

Tne  fern  unfolds  its  feathering  fronds. 

To  wave  in  the  summer  air; 

And  the  violet  lifts  Its  winsome  face 
From  its  bed  of  moss  so  fair— 

Tis  “Resw  rectum"  all  around. 

And  gladness  everywhere ! 

So.  though  we  lay  our  loved  ones  down 
Under  the  sods  away. 

We  know  they  shsdl  rise  as  the  flowers  do. 

At  the  dawn  of  His  Easter  day. 

Tenafly,  N.  J.  —Mary  Bentley. 


A  MISSING  LINK  IN  MANY  CHURCHES. 

By  Bey.  Theodore  Jj.  Cuyler. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  returned  one  day  to  a  hotel 
where  he  was  staying,  much  fatigued,  and 
some  one  said  to  him,  “Would  you  not  like  a 
glass  of  beer?”  His  reply  was:  “Yes;  but 
some  poor  beggar  to  whom  drink  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  might  hear  of  it  and  feel  encouraged  to 
take  a  dozen  glasses.  I  abstain  for  the  sake  of 
smeh.”  In  those  few  words  the  greatest  of 
modern  popular  preachers  condensed  the  very 
core  of  the  Christian  argument  for  total  absti¬ 
nence.  During  the  latter  half  of  his  ministry 
in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Mr.  Spurgeon 
organized  a  temperance  society  in  bis  church, 
and  delivered  many  a  racy  speech  at  its  pub¬ 
lic  meetings.  His  neighbor.  Dr.  Newman 
Hall,  had  such  a  society  in  his  “Christ 
Church”  which  held  monthly  meetings  and 
was  the  means  of  saving  a  great  number 
from  the  drink  curse.  We  organized  such  a 
aociety  in  the  Lafayette -avenue  Church  thirty- 
three  years  ago.  and  it  held  many  scores  of 
grand  public  meetings,  addressed  by  such  men 
aa  Mr.  Gough,  Vice-President  Wilson,  William 
E.  Dodge,  Governor  Buckingham,  Dr.  New¬ 
man  Hall,  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  Col.  Bain,  and 
other  powerful  advocates  of  the  cause.  It 
wrought  vast  good,  and  if  1  had  my  minis¬ 
terial  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  no  more 
think  of  conducting  a  church  without  a  tem¬ 
perance  wheel  in  its  machinery  than  I  would 
of  dispensing  with  a  Sunday-school,  or  a 
Young  People’s  Association,  or  a  Mission  Band. 

There  is  much  said  in  these  days  about  “in¬ 
stitutional  churches,”  and  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  churches  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  such  as 
the  London  Tabernacle,  Christ  Church,  Dr. 
Conwell’s  Baptist  Temple,  and  the  Bethany 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  cordon  of  benevolent,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  reformatory  agencies.  There  is 
one  “institution”  that  the  humblest  church 
can  possess,  and  that  is  an  organization  to  re¬ 
sist  the  dangerous  drinking  usages.  It  re¬ 
quires  very  little  machinery — a  short  consti¬ 
tution,  a  total  abstinence  pledge,  a  few  effi 
cient  officers,  and  committees  to  procure 
speakers  and  arrange  for  good  singing,  and  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  the  pastor  as  a  “living 
spirit  within  the  wheel.  ”  Many  young  minis¬ 
ters  are  among  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist ; 
and  I  earnestly  exhort  them  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  that  has  been  so  successful  in  many 
other  churches.  If  the  thing  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  any  other  way,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  might  add  it  as  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  practical  activities.  Somehow 
the  missing  link  ought  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  some  good  peo¬ 
ple  attempt  to  excuse  the  Church’s  neglect 
of  duty  by  affirming  temperance  to  be  mainly 
a  political  question  and  by  relegating  it  to 
nominating  conventions,  law-makers,  and  the 
police.  It  is  true  that  the  legal  suppression  of 


the  drink  traffic  and  the  closing  of  drinking- 
dens  on  God’s  day  belongs  to  the  ballot-box 
and  the  magistrate ;  but  when  Christ’s  follow¬ 
ers  put  their  conscience  into  the  ballot-box,  no 
such  righteous  laws  will  be  made,  and  no 
righteous  magistrates  chosen  to  enforce  them. 
There  are  others  who  regard  the  use  of  alco 
bolio  stimulants  as  a  question  of  dietetics, 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  doctors.  Undoubtedly 
it  has  its  physiological  bearings  and  is  properly 
a  matter  for  instruction  in  schools ;  but  if  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  wise  physician  to  keep  intoxi¬ 
cants  out  of  men’s  bodies,  it  is  tenfold  more 
the  duty  of  God’s  people  to  keep  strong  drink 
out  of  men’s  souls.  The  moment  that  an  evil 
lays  its  bands  on  man’s  moral  character  and 
eternal  welfare,  that  same  moment  must  the 
Church  of  Christ  lay  her  hand  upon  it. 

If  the  temperance  movement  be  regarded  as 
a  social  reform,  then  in  order  to  be  successful 
it  must  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
Christ’s  followers.  There  is  not  a  moral  pre¬ 
cept  which  tempted  humanity  needs,  but  the 
Church  of  Jesus  should  teach  it ;  there  is  not 
a  pure  example  to  be  set,  but  the  Church  of 
Jesus  should  practice  it.  To  seek  out  and 
save  the  lost,  and  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  lost  is  a  primary  principle  of  a  Christ- 
like  Christianity.  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keep¬ 
er?”  Yes,  you  are,  if  you  have  the  spirit  of 
your  Master.  Christ  established  His  Church 
to  be  “a  light  in  the  world”;  but  how  can 
that  Church  claim  to  be  a  light  which  does 
not  even  hang  up  a  penny  lantern  to  warn 
men  from  the  most  thickly-travelled  road  to 
hell? 

That  drunkenness  is  death  to  the  home  and 
death  to  the  immortal  soul  all  will  admit; 
and  if  the  Church  has  a  duty  to  labor  for  de¬ 
livering  people  out  of  drunkenness,  it  is  still 
more  logically  a  duty  to  prevent  people  from 
falling  into  drunkenness.  Here  comes  in  the 
province  of  a  faithful,  fearless,  and  spiritu¬ 
ally  minded  minister.  Here  is  proper  work 
for  the  Sabbath-school  teacher.  Here  is  the 
field  for  a  live  Total  Abstinence  Society  to 
work,  not  only  upon  church-goers,  but  upon 
the  community  around  it.  By  every  motive 
of  tender  solicitude  for  the  protection  of  its 
own  children  from  the  horrors  of  strong 
drink;  by  every  motive  of  regard  for  the 
purity  of  its  own  members  (especially  its 
young  members) ;  by  every  obligation  to  res 
cue  the  tempted  outside  of  its  own  borders 
and  to  save  souls  from  perdition,  is  every 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  bound  to  preach,  to 
teach,  and  to  practice  entire  abstinence  from 
that  which  “biteth  like  the  serpent  and 
stingeth  like  the  viper.”  What  concord  hath 
the  Church  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  with  the 
Belial  of  the  bottle? 

If  the  missing  link  were  introduced  into  the 
spiritual  mechanism  of  every  church,  the  pas¬ 
tor  would  make  the  nature  and  dangers  and 
eternal  woes  of  the  dram -cup  the  theme  of 
not  a  few  earnest  discourses.  The  Sunday- 
school  would  have  some  well  chosen  temper¬ 
ance  books  in  its  library ;  and  its  teachers 
would  both  practice  and  inculcate  absti¬ 
nence  from  the  social  glass.  A  well  organized 
society  would  do  for  the  cause  of  total  absti¬ 
nence  in  the  community  what  the  missionary 
society  does  for  the  cause  of  missions  at  home 
and  abroad.  Our  churches  ought  to  be  felt 
more  outside  of  their  own  walls.  A  light- house 
does  not  shine  for  its  keeper’s  benefit,  but  to 
save  imperrilled  ships  from  a  lee  shore.  Not 
only  is  the  Church  to  be  a  light,  but  a 
“leaven”;  and  this  land  of  ours  does  sadly 
need  a  new  leavening  with  vital  truth  in 
regard  to  the  crime  of  selling  and  the  curse 
of  using  intoxicating  drinks.  There  is  not  a 
sin  that  the  Church  should  not  strike ;  there 
is  not  a  sorrow  that  it  should  not  strive  to 
cure. 


CLEVELAND. 

The  Cleveland  Presbyterian  Union  gave  its 
annual  banquet  in  the  lecture-room  of  Cal¬ 
vary  Church  on  the  evening  of  March  23rd. 
The  occasion  was  a  very  profitable  and  enjoy¬ 
able  one.  Tables  were  set  for  400  guests,  and 
very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  that  number  were 
present.  The  room,  with  its  long  lines  of 
neatly  set  tables,  its  fioral  decorations,  and 
its  brilliant  lights,  presented  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  as  the  guests  entered  and  took  their 
places. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Union 
Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn  presided  and  happily  intro¬ 
duced  the  ppeakers.  Brief  addressee  were 
made  by  Dr.  Sutphen  of  the  Second  Church, 
by  the  Itev.  J.  S.  Zelie  of  Bolton  avenue,  and 
by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Kennedy  of  Case-avenue 
Church.  The  principal  address  was  by  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  Thompson,  D.  D. ,  of  New  York. 
His  theme  was  appropriate  and  ably  handled, 
being  a  review  of  Presbyterianism  in  its  rise 
and  progress.  He  dwelt  eloquently  on  the 
part  taken  by  Presbyterians  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  our  independence  as  a  nation,  show¬ 
ing  conclusively  that  they  took  the  lead  in 
the  great  contest  by  issuing  the  Mecklenberg 
Declaration,  and  that  no  other  form  of  Church 
government  corresponds  so  perfectly  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  ours. 

Dr.  Sutphen,  in  his  address,  urged  a  greater 
frequency  of  such  social  gatherings  as  the  one 
which  had  called  them  together,  on  account 
of  the  influence  they  would  have  in  unifying 
the  churches  of  the  city  by  drawing  into 
closer  fellowship  the  officers  and  active  work¬ 
ers  belonging  to  them.  A  result  of  this  kind 
is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  in 
the  life  of  the  Cleveland  churches.  It  would 
help  them  much  to  be  in  closer  touch  than 
they  are. 

There  seems  to  be  an  agreement  in  our 
churches  in  the  disposition  to  return  to  the 
observance  of  some  of  the  festival  days  and 
the  churchly  seasons  which  the  Reformation 
abolished.  Palm  Sunday  is  remembered,  and 
in  one  of  our  churches,  at  least,  special  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  held  each  night  during  Passion 
Week.  Easter  is  the  signal  for  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers  and  elaborate  music  and  special  discourses 
in  all  our  churches.  The  trend  of  the  times 
is  toward  more  of  the  liturgical  element  in 
worship  and  away  from  the  severe  plainness 
and  baldness  our  fathers  taught  us  ought  to 
be  maintained  in  religious  service,  lest  the 
spirituality  of  it  should  be  impaired.  A  right 
conclusion  might  be  that  extremes  should  be 
avoided  in  both  these  directions.  It  would 
be  a  good  step  if  our  churches  would  settle 
on  something  sensible  and  Scrpitural  in  this 
matter  of  religious  forms  and  occupy  perma¬ 
nently  the  position  taken.  There  is  doubtless 
a  happy  medium  which  by  searching  can  be 
found  between  strict  Puritanism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  extreme  Ritualism  on  the  other. 

Cleveland  is  building  a  large  Central 
Armory  near  the  lake  shore.  This  structure 
is  now  being  hurried  to  its  completion  in 
order  to  furnish  quarters  for  the  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
which  is  soon  to  meet  in  this  city.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
large  and  important  body  are  to  be  very  com¬ 
plete,  and  money  is  freely  expended  by  our 
Methodist  brethren  to  make  them  so.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  so  perfectly 
under  the  drill  of  its  bishops  and  its  presid¬ 
ing  elders  and  its  Book  of  Discipline,  that  an 
Armory  seems  a  very  appropriate  place  to 
choose  for  the  meeting  of  its  great  National 
Convention.  Are  we  to  infer  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  meeting  of  our  General  Assembly  at 
Saratoga  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  out 
of  health  and  needs  the  recuperative  effect  of 
1  the  waters  there  ?  W.  H.  B. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


SYMPOSIUM. 

THE  BVEING  ELDER  IN  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

A  most  fitting  program  was  prepared  for  the 
final  social  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Union 
on  Monday  evening,  consisting  of  several 
addresses  on  that  distinctive  and  fundamental 
feature  and  characteristic  of  our  common 
Presbyterianism,  The  Ruling  Elder.  The 
speakers  were  themselves  Elders,  thus  truly 
‘‘representative  men,”  and  withal  well  and 
favorably  known  without  as  well  as  within 
the  Church ;  and  happily,  everything,  even 
the  weather,  proving  propitious,  one  of  the 
largest  gatherings  in  the  history  of  the 
Union,  came  to  the  Brunswick  Hotel  to  listen 
to  their  words  of  wisdom  and  experience. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  several  speakers  The 
Evangelist  is  able  to  publish  these  important  ad¬ 
dresses  in  full,  and  they  ought  to  be,  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  be,  read  with  attention  throughout 
the  Church.  The  entire  program,  as  outlined 
in  last  week’s  Evangelist,  was  carried  out,  the 
speakers  and  themes  being  as  follows:  Ralph 
E.  Prime,  Esq  ,  Yonkers,  The  Elder  in  His 
Ecclesiastical  Relations ;  Robert  H.  Smith, 
Esq. ,  Baltimore,  The  Elder  in  Relation  to  the 
Children  of  the  Church;  Hon.  H.  B.  Silliman, 
LL.  D. ,  Cohoes,  The  Elder  in  Relation  to  the 
Community;  Dr.  A.  R.  Ledoux,  New  York, 
The  Eider  in  Relation  to  His  Own  Church ; 
ex  Governor  James  A.  Beaver,  Bellefonte, 
Pa. ,  The  Elder  in  Relation  to  the  Benevolent 
Operations  of  the  Church. 


ADDRESS  BY  BADPH  E.  PRIME.  ESQ. 
The  Elder  In  HU  Ecclesiastical  Relations. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am 
indeed  privileged  in  having  been  asked  to 
speak  in  this  presence,  and  considering  the 
names  that  I  see  on  the  program  of  those  who 
are  to  follow,  it  is  a  strange  favor  to  have  been 
put  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

To  me  is  assigned  as  the  subject,  "The 
Elder  in  His  Ecclesiastical  Relations.”  By 
this  I  understand  bis  relation  to  the  Church, 
and  that  means  the  Church  in  all  its  history. 
And  now  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  very  state¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  authorizes  me  to  claim 
that  the  elder  is  so  related  to  the  Church  that 
he  is  not  a  layman,  but  is  an  ecclesiastic. 

He  is  historically  an  ecclesiastic. 

The  Church  began  in  the  Patriarchal  Fam¬ 
ily,  and  when  Jacob  and  his  sons,  driven  by 
famine,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  lost 
child  and  went  into  Egypt,  the  Church  was  a 
Patriarchal  Church,  and  it  went  into  Egypt 
as  a  family.  Two  hundred  years  later  it  came 
out  of  that  land  of  captivity  and  of  servitude, 
a  nation  ''f  more  than  1,000,000  souls,  but 
nevertheless  the  Church  as  well  as  a  nation. 

We  read  that  there  were  in  those  times 
Elders  of  Egypt,  Elders  of  Midian,  Elders  of 
Moab,  Elders  of  Giliad,  Elders  of  Gilgal.  All 
men  that  have  yet  been  born  require  govern 
ment  for  security  and  good  order,  and  is  it 
not  reasonable  that  the  Church  of  God,  as  it 
then  existed,  should,  by  divine  direction,  have 
taken  for  itself  a  form  of  government  some 
what  like  that  which  it  found  in  the  peoples 
about  them?  So  it  was  that  the  early  Chris 
tian  Church  patterned  its  form  after  the  form 
of  government  of  the  empire  in  which  it  found 
itself  placed,  and  it  became  a  prelatic  Church. 
But  when  the  Church  came  out  of  Egypt, 
the  Elders  of  Israel  were  not  only  those  who 
sat  in  the  gates  to  bear  and  decide  disputes 
among  the  people,  but  they  were  veritable 


ecclesiastics,  exercising  ecclesiastical  func 
tions  and  duties,  and  these  prerogatives  they 
continued  to  exercise  in  Canaan  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  who  were  less  real  judges  than 
were  the  elders,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Kings, 
until  the  Church  went  into  the  Babylonian 


captivity,  and  beside  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
the  ecclesiastical  relation  of  the  elders  con¬ 
tinued  to  be,  and  when  the  seventy  years  of 
exile  had  passed,  the  elder  came  back  with 
the  Church  into  Canaan  to  continue  his  func¬ 
tions.  In  post-exilic  and  pre-Chribtian  times 
he  had  bis  place  in  the  synagogue  and  in  its 
service.  Then  came  the  missionary  period, 
when  the  Apostles  carried  the  new  Gospel  Into 
other  lands,  destined  to  become  the  most 
fruitful  soil  in  which  to  plant  the  new  re¬ 
ligion,  and  they  took  this  officer,  in  name 
and  churchly  character  as  old  as  the  Jewish 
nation  itself,  and  placed  him  conspicuously  in 
the  front  as  the  one  officer  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture  by  whom  the  Church  existed,  and  so 
be  continued  in  the  period  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  as  he  had  been  in  the  Jewish,  an 
ecclesiastic.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
in  the  dark  period  when  the  Apostolic  Church 
became  so  generally  prelatic  be  wholly  disap 
peared,  but  this  thing  I  do  aver,  that  when  the 
Reformation  swept  Switzerland,  as  it  swept 
Germany  and  also  Britain,  one  of  the  first 
thoughts  in  the  organization  of  a  Church  in 
Geneva,  was  of  the  elder.  The  Book  of  Order 
of  the  English  Church  in  Geneva  being  that 
from  which  John  Knox  took  bis  pattern  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  had  its  bench  of  eld¬ 
ers,  and  the  idea  then  was,  as  it  now  is,  that 
the  Church  could  exist  without  the  minister, 
but  never  without  the  elder,  and  that  is  in 
law  and  in  fact  the  Presbyterian  idea.  It  has 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  the  fact  has  been 
so  overlooked  in  what  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  of  the  coming  of  the  Puritan  settlement 
of  New  England,  that  it  was  the  Presbyterian 
Exodus.  I  have  seen  in  many  an  unpublished 
church  record  in  old  New  England  towns,  as 
well  as  in  the  local  histories  of  those  small 
colonies,  the  fact,  most  interesting  to  me, 
that  those  churches  had  their  elders.  It  may 
be  asked,  why  call  them  Presbyterians,  since 
they  bad  no  Presbyteries,  but  it  must  be  re 
membered  that  every  Session  of  a  church  is  a 
small  Presbytery,  and  as  those  little  colonies 
into  which  the  early  New  England  settlers 
came  almost  always  were  at  odds  with  each 
other,  we  find  each  colony  so  jealous  of  its 
civil  status,  and  so  uowilling  to  acknowledge 
any  civil  authority  outside  its  bounds,  that  it 
was  not  strange  they  recognized  the  words  of 
the  Lord,  “Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesars,”  as  not  meaning  simply  the 
payment  of  tribute  money,  but  as  teaching 
patriotism,  complete  loyalty  to  civil  author 
ity.  Congregationalism  or  the  government  of 
the  masses  by  the  mass  was  the  accident  of 
those  civil  relations.  The  New  Testament 
recognized  that  the  powers  that  be,  that 
is,  Caesar,  are  ordained  of  God,  and  hence 
that  both  Church  and  colony,  territori¬ 
ally,  must  be  one,  and  that  no  two  inde¬ 
pendent  settlements  or  colonies  having  no 
civil  relation  to  each  other,  should  have  any 
churchly  relation  to  each  other.  We  can  never 
recognize  a  Pope,  either  in  Rome  or  in  Lon¬ 
don,  be  it  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  or  at  Lam¬ 
beth.  The  logical  and  Scriptural  order  of 
things  is,  God  first,  country  second,  and 
Church  afterwards.  On  this  order  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  has  always  stood,  a  patriot 
Church. 

The  elder  is  also  by  ordination  and  by  vows 
an  ecclesiastic.  Although  often  called  a  lay¬ 
man,  he  certainly  in  nothing  resembles  a  lay¬ 
man,  save  that  he  lives,  not  by  the  Gospel, 
but  lives  as  a  layman  lives.  The  same  vows 
are  required  of  the  elder  as  are  required  of 
the  minister.  The  same  spirit  and  character 
is  the  Scriptural  description  of  what  each 
should  be.  Each  is  ordained  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  Session  is  a 
small  Presbytery.  In  the  elder’s  ordination 
all  members  of  the  Presbytery,  as  the  Scrip¬ 


ture  prescribes,  take  part,  while  in  these  later 
times,  by  several  strange  and  illogical  and  un- 
scripture!  decisions  of  our  General  Assembly, 
the  minister  is  ordained  by  only  a  part  of  the 
Presbytery  instead  of  the  whole. 

The  elder  is  also  by  the  nature  of  the  office 
an  ecclesiastic.  Temporal  officers  of  almost 
every  name  and  kind  are  elected  and  set  apart 
for  a  term,  and  when  the  term  has  ended, 
they  cease  to  be  such  ofiicers.  Not  so  with 
this  churchly  officer,  the  elder.  He  is  ordained 
and  set  apart  like  other  church  officers,  for 
life.  That  innovations  have  been  permitted, 
as  to  the  exercising  of  the  functions  of  the 
office  and  providing  for  what  is  called  the 
rotary  system  or  the  term  service,  proves 
nothing.  The  Church  suffers  this  as  God  did 
another  wretched  practice,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  those  who  practice 
it.  It  is  unscriptural  and  offends  our  sense 
of  the  rightness  of  the  thing.  How  would  it 
sound  to  you  Presbyterians  to  hire  your  min¬ 
ister  by  the  year  as  jou  do  your  clerks  and 
your  cooks,  and  as  the  rotary  system  some¬ 
times  does  with  your  elders.  Does  it  make 
you  respect  the  office  when  some  thus  strip  it 
of  its  character? 

If  the  minister  is  an  ecclesiastic,  so  also  the 
elder.  There  are  those  who  draw  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  what  is  called  the  ruling  elder 
and  what  is  called  the  teaching  elder.  1 
understand  that  Princeton,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  has  always  held  this  distinction,  but 
we  may  offset  against  Princeton  and  its 
Hodge,  Columbia  and  its  Tbornwell,  who  al¬ 
ways  held,  with  many  other  scholars,  that 
there  was  no  distinction,  and  that  the  ruling 
elder  and  teaching  elder  were  both  the  same 
officer,  each  assigned  to  the  performance  of  a 
different  function  in  the  Church,  each  func- 
ton  belonging  alike  to  both.  I  fail  to  find 
in  my  reading  of  the  Scripture,  or  my  digging 
in  the  original,  any  Scriptural  authority  for 
any  such  distinction. 

The  elder  is  necessary  to  our  Church  sys¬ 
tem.  Other  Churches  than  ours  are  Calvin- 
istic  in  doctrine,  so  that  not  doctrine  alone 
distinguishes  our  Church  from  others,  but 
among  all  the  Churches  this  one  great  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  marks  us,  we  must  have 
the  eldership  or  we  are  not  a  Church.  He 
most  surely  is  an  ecclesiastic.  Bis  relation 
to  the  Church  is  that  of  a  spiritual  officer, 
an  ecclesiastic,  not  a  layman.  Without  the 
elder  there  cannot  be  a  Presbyterian  Church. 
As  I  have  said  before,  that  Church  may  be 
without  a  minister,  but  cannot  be  a  Church 
without  an  elder.  That  he  is  called  a  ruling 
elder,  and  that  he  is  a  ruler  within  the 
Church,  does  not  militate  against  his  ecclesi¬ 
astical  character.  No  organization  can  exist 
without  cohesion,  and  to  have  cohesion,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  there  must  be  govern¬ 
ment,  and  what  more  natural  than  that  the 
government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should 
be  committed  to  those  spiritual  officers,  who 
distinguish  it  in  fact  from  every  other  Church 
on  earth.  That  the  elder  is  a  ruler  does  not 
make  him  a  lord  over  God’s  heritage.  He  Is 
a  ruler  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  Church 
was  established.  God  oroverns  all  He  has  cre¬ 
ated.  We  never  think  ourselves  deprived  of 
any  of  our  liberty  by  reason  of  any  of  God’s 
laws.  Nothing  conduces  as  much  to  actual 
liberty  as  the  liberty,  the  power  to  do  the 
right.  We  are  taught  that  a  state  of  sin  is  a 
state  of  servitude,  and  not  of  liberty.  The 
truth  shall  make  you  free.  Who  in  this  pres¬ 
ence  does  not  love  the  truth.  What  greater 
liberty  is  there  than  in  the  obedience  to  the 
law  which  yon  love,  and  the  liberty  to  do 
that  which  you  love  to  do.  We  all  love  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  We  all  love,  or  ought 
to  love,  its  laws.  If  we  do.  we  shall  find  the 
rule  of  a  Presbyterian  elder  designed  to  secure 
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harmony  in  the  Church  and  holiness  of  life  to 
the  church  members,  and  appointed  and  exer¬ 
cised  to  bring  us  into  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  makes  His  people  free.  Some  will  ask 
if  he  be  an  ecclesiastic,  how  is  it  that  he  is 
not  placed  in  the  public  service  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary?  And  I  ask.  Why  not? 

One  rainy  night  in  Glasgow  I  entered  into 
the  Old  Barony  church.  The  pastor,  Mar¬ 
shall  Lang,  was  in  the  accustomed  place 
within  the  railing  in  one  comer  of  the 
church.  There  was  a  reading  desk  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  aisle.  The  exercises  were  opened  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastor  to  the  Scripture  lesson, 
when  without  invitation  or  notice,  and  as  if 
according  to  the  regular  order  of  things  in 
that  place,  an  aged,  white  haired  elder  arose 
from  his  place  in  the  pew,  proceeded  to  the 
reading-desk,  opened  the  holy  volume  to  an 
Old  Testament  passage,  read  it  as  a  first  lesson 
with  a  voice  so  sweet  and  tender  that  it  took 
my  heart.  He  closed  the  book,  a  psalm  was 
sung,  again  he  went  to  the  desk,  and  again 
opened  the  book  and  read  a  passage  from  the 
New  Testament  with  an  unction  that  told  me 
that  he  knew  and  felt  and  loved  the  words  be 
read. 

Brethren,  if  God  has  given  to  one  in  your 
congregation  a  voice  that  is  music,  an  unction 
that  comes  of  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  of  love  for  it,  the  use  of  which  man 
and  which  voice  will  adorn  your  sanctuary 
service  and  make  it  attractive  and  popular 
and  helpful  and  worshipful,  and  that  voice 
and  that  unction  belong  to  an  ordained  elder, 

I  tell  you  he  is  not  out  of  place  taking  part  in 
that  service  with  his  gifts. 

The  elder  as  an  ecclesiastic  also  is  in  the 
Church  a  representative.  He  is  a  presbyter, 
and  as  such  he  represents  the  people.  By  a 
peculiarity  of  our  Presbyterian  system  as  it 
is  modified  in  America,  the  minister  sitting 
in  Presbytery  represents  the  minister  only. 
No  voice  of  his,  no  vote  of  his,  represents  the 
people  he  serves.  He  was  on  the  church  roll 
a  member  of  the  church,  and  when  ordained 
to  the  ministry,  yon  dropped  him  from  the 
roll  and  wrote  the  word  "ordained”  against 
his  name,  and  he  no  longer  belonged  to  your 
church,  but  became  a  member  of  Presbytery. 
He  goes  to  Presbytery  because  be  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Presbytery,  and  not  because  he  is  your 
pastor.  But  not  so  the  elder,  for  he  represents 
the  church.  He  performs,  as  presbyter,  a 
high  duty,  greater  than  any  minister  who 
sits  beside  him.  The  elder  not  being  present, 
the  interests  he  represents  must  go  without  its 
representative. 

Brethren,  they  say  that  the  elder  is  not 
made  more  of  at  Presbytery,  because  his  at¬ 
tendance  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  If  you 
appreciate  that  you  are  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  of  your  church,  will  you  not  attend  on 
every  occasion  and  devote  yourself  as  thor¬ 
oughly  to  the  interests  of  the  church  you  rep¬ 
resent  as  in  other  matters  you  devote  your 
self  to  temporary  interests  which  you  repre¬ 
sent.  Do  you  honor  God  by  making  light  or 
little  of  these  duties  as  a  presbyter? 

There  is  sometimes  more  talk  in  the  Church 
about  rotation  in  office  than  there  is  in 
Caesar’s  service.  The  man  who  serves  Caesar 
best  and  most  faithfully  and  most  eflSciently, 
is  generally  the  man  who  has  the  largest  ex¬ 
perience  in  Caesar’s  business.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  rotate  elders  in  sending  them  to  Pres¬ 
bytery,  that  as  they  say,  each  man  may  get 
his  hand  in,  but  the  minister  is  there,  and  he 
does  not  rotate,  and  bis  infiuence  and  power 
is  measured  by  the  regularity  of  his  attend¬ 
ance  and  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  things 
which  Presbytery  does.  Brethren,  leave  the 
inexperienced  to  learn  the  way  of  things  until 
the  time  comes  to  require  his  services  as 
such,  but  learn  wisdom  from  Csesar;  when 


you  have  a  presbyter  who  faithfully  repre¬ 
sents  your  church,  whose  experience  makes 
him  more  valuable  than  his  fellows,  keep  him 
there  at  that  particular  work  where  he  can 
serve  better  than  his  fellows. 

And  this  elder  of  whom  we  speak  is  also  a 
bishop.  A  bishop  is  an  overseer  and  over¬ 
looker  wherever  you  find  that  name  in  any 
Church. 

It  always  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
elder  wherever  you  find  him,  early  or  late  in 
history.  The  modern  elder  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
a  bishop  in  fact,  not  with  priestly  robes  or 
any  regalia  to  be  a  badge  of  office,  but  with 
the  description  of  the  Scripture  to  be  his 
password  and  bis  commission.  Not  to  open 
gates  and  pay  bills,  but  to  have  a  real  over¬ 
sight  over  the  flock,  to  know  them  all  by 
name  and  by  feature,  and  where  they  live,  so 
that  the  reserved  roll  of  absentees  and  the 
unknown  shall  be  small  indeed ;  to  comfort  in 
trouble  those  who  need  comfort,  and  their 
names  are  many,  not  to  put  off  supervision 
upon  the  pastor,  but  to  do  a  share  himself  of 
the  bishop’s  office,  and  each  to  know  himself 
that  which,  when  a  church  becomes  pastor¬ 
less,  has  gone  away  with  the  ministerial 
bishop.  The  consecrating  to  office  is  not  the 
Episcopal  function.  The  Episcopal  office  and 
function  is  and  always  was  oversight.  I  think 
I  remember  an  Episcopal  brother,  perhaps  a 
bishop,  who  saw  the  point  and  advanced  the 
idea,  till  then  unheard  of  by  his  Church, 
that  the  Episcopal  bishop  was  not  so  by  Apos¬ 
tolic  succession  only,  but  by  succession  from 
those  who  exercised  Episcopal  authority  in 
the  Jewish  Church  prior  to  the  Christian 
era.  After  a  discussion  of  the  Historic  Epis¬ 
copate,  extending  over  nearly  ten  years  past, 
we  have  gotten  no  nearer  Church  Unity  than 
we  were  before,  but  the  ecclesiastical  fiirta- 
tion  has  happily  been  brought  to  a  close,  and 
we  may,  in  our  Church,  pursue  the  work  God 
has  given  us  to  do,  and  we  may  follow  the 
light  our  good  Episcopal  brother  saw  and 
found,  that  the  Historic  Episcopate  is  not  in 
succession  from  the  Apostles  only,  but  also 
from  a  more  venerable  source,  from  Elders 
who  have  exercised  their  ecclesiastical  rela¬ 
tions  and  function  in  the  Church  of  God  ever 
since  it  came  out  of  Egypt. 

Brethren,  you  of  the  eldership  are  the  true 
Historic  Episcopate.  You  solve  the  quad¬ 
rilateral  riddle. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH'S  REMARKS  ON  THE 
ELDER  AND  THE  CHILDREN. 

Elder  S.  H.  Smith’s  remarks  were  of  an  in¬ 
formal  and  extemporaneous  character,  but 
none  the  less  pertinent  and  acceptable  on  that 
account.  He  touched  upon  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  Sunday-school  superintendent,  by 
way  of  enforcing  the  proposition  that  the 
elder  must  be  a  man  whom  the  children  not 
only  revere,  but  love.  The  Bible  did  not 
say,  he  observed,  that  the  elder  should  be  a 
father,  but  it  was  declared  he  should  be  a 
married  man.  He  cited  a  case  in  Baltimore 
where  an  elder  candidate  had  been  defeated 
because  he  was  a  bachelor,  but  after  be 
bad  married  and  become  the  father  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  he  was  triumphantly  elected  to  the  office ! 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  statistics  of 
church  membership  to  show  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  accessions  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  | 
children,  and  he  hereupon  urged  that  the 
Elder  should  be  a  man  who  understood  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people,  and  who  by  his  char¬ 
acter  and  labors,  drew  them  spontaneously, 
as  it  were,  into  church  fellowship.  He 
alluded  humorously,  and  yet  with  feeling,  to 
the  old-fashioned  type  of  Elder,  whose  aus¬ 
terity  and  dignity  held  the  children  off  at  a 
distance,  and  illustrated  from  the  "Bonnie 
Briar  Bush”  how  this  chill,  which,  after  all. 


was  but  a  surface  aspect,  melted  under  a  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  the  child  nature.  Elder 
Smith  finished  his  highly  practical  speech  by 
admonishing  his  fellow  elders  that  they  were 
closely  observed  as  examples  by  the  young, 
and  that  they  should  walk  before  the  people 
in  a  way  to  commend  the  Gospel  to  all. 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  H.  B.  SILLIMAN, 
LL.D. 

The  Elder  In  Relation  to  the  Community. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  the  ruling 
elder  to  the  community,  it  is  pertinent  to  in¬ 
quire  first  as  to  the  lelations  of  the  private 
members  of  the  church.  They  have  shared  in 
the  general  advance  of  intelligence,  and  have 
been  awakened  to  a  new  conception  of  their 
vocation.  They  have  learned  that  if  to  the 
Church  is  committed  the  task  of  bringing 
the  whole  world  to  Christ,  then  on  each  mem¬ 
ber  some  share  in  the  work  is  imposed  by  His 
last  commandment ;  that  they  are  not  called 
into  the  vineyard  to  eat  grapes ;  that  they 
have  not  taken  Bis  yoke  upon  them  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  subjugation,  but  as  a  means- 
for  the  transfer  of  energy  to  active  service. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  church  no  fact  has 
excited  more  interest  than  the  public  asser¬ 
tion  in  recent  years,  by  the  lay  members,  of 
their  position  and  privilege.  For  that  it  is  a 
fact  and  not  a  theory,  is  evidenced  by  numer 
ous  organizations,  inside  and  outside  of 
church  lines — societies,  associations,  leagues, 
bands,  missions,  armies,  and  volunteers. 
Also  by  any  number  of  free  lances.  Lay 
evangelists,  who  by  speech  and  song  carry 
the  Gospel  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
whom  not  only  the  common  people  hear 
gladly,  but  on  whose  lips  the  most  eminent 
and  learned  hang  with  breathless  attention, 
and  yield  to  them  the  highest  confidence  and 
esteem.  Also  many  other  godly  men,  evi¬ 
dently  endowed  with  pentecostal  gifts,  a&d 
some  whose  zeal  without  knowledge,  and 
ignorant  conceit,  lead  to  offensive  and  irrev¬ 
erent  extravagance.  Yet,  as  a  whole,  their 
labors  blessed  by  God,  the  Spirit,  are  leading 
multitudes  to  Christ,  the  churches  themselves 
being  witnesses. 

These  developments  naturally  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion,  must,  then,  all  barriers  be  cast  down 
and  all  rules  of  order  in  regard  to  the  minis¬ 
try  of  the  Word  be  abrogated?  If  the  issue  is 
f  reed,  and  we  are  shut  up  to  one  alternative, 

I  answer,  yes.  Better  all  this ;  better  any¬ 
thing  than  nothing ;  better  any  form  of  life 
than  entire  inaction ;  better  an  advancing 
army  of  regulars  or  volunteers,  even  with  a 
few  of  Sherman’s  bummers  on  the  outskirts, 
than  only  intrenched  forces  on  the  Potomac 
or  the  Mississippi.  But  we  are  not  forced  to 
this  issue,  we  are  not  precluded  by  this  alter¬ 
native.  I  believe  that  the  polity  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  elastic  enough  to  compre¬ 
hend  any  form  of  Christian  inactivity,  con¬ 
ditioned  only  by  decency  and  order.  Her 
doctrines  know  no  change,  and  have  no  place 
for  the  word  expediency ;  but  her  Form  of 
Government  in  its  details  has  been  changed, 
and  will  be  changed  still  more  if  necessary, 
to  meet  her  new  environment.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  a  missionary  Church,  a 
Church  that  is  sent,  and  a  Church  that  will 
go  where  she  is  sent,  regardless  of  all  obsta¬ 
cles. 

I  have  thus  alluded  to  the  relations  of  the 
private  member  of  the  church  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  because  in  many  respects  the  Ruling 
Elder  partakes  of  their  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Nay,  he  bears  the  larger  proportion  of 
them,  because  he  stands  as  their  representa¬ 
tive,  and  while  sharing  in  no  small  degree  in 
the  dignity  and  functions  of  his  brother  Eld¬ 
ers  who  are  wholly  given  to  labor  in  the 
Word  and  doctrine,  like  his  brethren  of  the 
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laity,  his  daily  life  is  identified  with  the 
community  around  him,  irrespective  of  church 
boundaries.  And  he  has  therein  a  coigne  of 
vantage  superior  to  any  other.  His  very 
position,  chosen  by  the  people,  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  for  the  people,  is  an  open  sesame  to 
the  good  will  of  the  people.  He  not  only  lives 
among  them,  but  is  one  of  them.  He  works 
by  their  side  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop,  his 
elbow  jostles  theirs  in  the  marts  of  com¬ 
merce  and  finance ;  he  shares  the  cares  and 
burdens  of  political  life,  meets  them  in  pro¬ 
fessional  rivalry  and  the  amenities  of  social 
intercourse  ;  nothing  which  interests  them  is 
foreign  to  him. 

I  beard  Dr.  Stalker  once  speak  from  the 
text,  “If  there  be  an  interpreter  to  show  unto 
man  bis  uprightness,”  in  which  he  said:  “He 
who  would  interpret  the  messages  of  Qod  to 
man  must  know  the  language  of  each.” 

Nor  is  literal  translation  an  interpretation. 

I  knew  a  man  who  tried  to  speak,  in  Paris, 
through  an  interpreter,  who  translated  every 
word  accurately  into  choicest  French,  but  his 
address  fell  fiat.  He  employed  another,  who 
took  bis  ideas  and  put  them  into  a  French 
body,  and  with  varied  intonation,  vivacious 
utterance,  with  shrug  and  gesture  and  ner¬ 
vous  intensity,  interpreted  it  with  thrilling 
power. 

Now  the  man  who  would  bring  a  message 
of  God  to  the  people,  must,  first  of  all,  have 
heard  His  voice  speaking  all  its  words  to  hie 
own  soul.  Then,  if  he  knows  the  language  of 
the  people,  their  heart  language,  their  habits 
of  thought,  and  the  peculiar  needs  of  their 
spiritual  nature,  he  cannot  only  speak  and 
translate,  but  interpret,  so  that  they  will 
understand,  so  that  they  may  know  God.  He 
can  also  enforce  truth  by  illustration  from 
familiar  facts  or  experiences.  This  is  well 
shown  by  a  story  told  me  years  ago  by  Dr. 
McMillen — I  do  not  know  as  he  would  tell  it 
in  New  York,  expecting  it  to  be  understood — 
about  a  man  trying  to  get  a  collection  out  of 
a  Western  audience.  He  attempted  to  prove 
to  them  that  the  law  of  tithes  bad  never 
been  abrogated,  and  they  should  give  one 
tenth  of  all  they  received.  They  could  not 
see  the  point.  Said  he :  I’ll  tell  you  how  it 
is.  All  the  money  and  property  you’ve  got  is 
a  loan  from  the  Lord,  at  10  per  cent.,  and  if 
you  don’t  pay  the  interest.  He’ll  call  the 
loan.  I  would  not  be  understood  that  the 
advantage  alluded  to  belongs  only  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  proclamation  of  the  truth.  In  fact,  in 
this  day  undue  prominence  is  often  given  to 
this  form  of  service.  The  term  Christian 
worker  is  frequently  a  synonym  for  Christian 
talker,  and  too  much  speech-making  becomes 
profitless  of  results  through  neglect  of  practi¬ 
cal  duties.  It  is  like  the  report  of  the  captain 
of  a  coast  guard  to  his  department,  in  regard 
to  a  vessel  that  went  ashore  opposite  his  beat, 
and  which,  said  be,  became  a  total  wreck  in 
spite  of  all  the  assistance  we  could  render, 
with  the  speaking  trumpet  I 

A  multitude  of  words  is  not  always  the  best 
expression  of  wisdom  or  feeling.  Once,  while 
I  was  in  Hampton,  God  took  from  one  of  the 
Indian  families  their  only  child.  There  were 
no  voluble  expressions  of  sympathy  from 
friends ;  but  in  the  twilight  hour  a  few  glided 
quietly  into  the  room  where  the  tearless  eyes 
were  watching  the  beloved  little  form.  They 
eat  some  time  speechless  and  motionless,  until 
in  their  soft  and  tender  monotone  one  of  them 
recited  the  story  of  Jairus’s  daughter,  an¬ 
other  told  of  the  only  son  of  his  mother  on 
whom  Jesus  had  compassion,  and  still  another 
how  He  loved  Mary  and  Martha  and  Lazarus, 
and  visited  their  home  in  their  affliction. 
And  one  after  another  recited  some  of  His 
blessed  words,  which  were  written  that  we, 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip- 1 


tures,  might  have  hope  Then  with  apparent 
stoicism,  they  stole  silently  out.  But  they 
left  behind  them  such  comfort  as  neither  the 
chaplain  nor  General  Armstrong  himself  could 
Iiave  given,  for  it  came  from  their  own  kind. 

Still,  I  would  not  depreciate  the  importance 
of  speaking  for  Christ  on  all  suitable  occa¬ 
sions,  especially  by  ruling  elders,  to  whom  I, 
in  common  with  many  of  the  most  learned 
and  godly  scholars  of  our  Church,  believe  is 
committed  both  the  right  and  the  duty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  several  gifts,  of  publicly  pro¬ 
claiming  the  good  news  of  salvation  and  en¬ 
forcing  the  truth  by  suitable  exhortation. 
“Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so,”  and  if 
they  can  do  it  with  proper  knowledge  and  in 
fitting  language,  it  is  a  gift  of  God  and  must 
not  be  bidden  in  a  napkin. 

O,  bow  the  Church  is  waiting  and  praying 
for  another  Pentecost.  It  will  come,  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  made  a  precedent  rather  than  a 
consequent,  that  the  world  bears  every  man 
in  his  own  tongue,  from  the  children  of  God, 
as  the  Spirit  gives  them  utterance,  the  won¬ 
derful  works  of  God. 

1  have  tried  to  give  some  idea  of  the  true 
relations  of  the  Ruling  Elder  to  the  community 
in  which  he  lives,  and  especially  of  the  power 
given  him  by  a  common  sympathy.  But  this, 
as  every  truth,  finds  best  illustration  in  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Him  who  also  lived 
among  men  as  one  of  them,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  His  brethren. 

The  first  account  of  creation  commences, 
“In  the  beginning.  God !”  And  He  revealed 
Himself  as  the  One,  Living,  Almighty,  Eter¬ 
nal.  Among  the  lightnings  which  flashed 
through  the  rocky  clefts  of  Sinai,  waking  the 
pealing  thunder,  were  given  the  words  of  the 
law  ;  and  tossed  back  and  forth  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  was  the  antiphonal  chant  of 
blessings  and  curses  which  went  echoing  down 
through  all  the  centuries  of  the  olden  dispen¬ 
sation. 

“In  the  beginning  the  Word!”  announced 
the  Gospel  to  mankind.  And  the  Word,  the 
expression  of  Himself,  was  with  God,  was 
God.  But  man  did  not  understand  it,  it  was 
too  great  for  finite  man  to  comprehend.  And 
so  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  with 
man.  And  that  we  might  understand  Him, 
He  learned  our  language,  that  to  every  man. 
He  might  give  Himself,  the  Word  of  God. 

In  the  home  of  Nazareth  He  learned  home 
life  and  home  love;  He  endured  poverty  that 
He  might  know  the  poor ;  at  His  mother’s 
knee  He  learned  the  language  of  childhood  ; 
as  a  student,  in  his  youth.  He  not  only  pon¬ 
dered  the  sacred  record,  but  sought  truth 
from  good  and  wise  men  by  asking  questions ; 
with  keen  scientific  sense.  He  knew  bow  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  fed  without  barns,  and 
the  lilies  were  clothed.  He  heard  the  weep¬ 
ing  of  the  sower  as  be  went  forth  to  sow,  and 
the  harvest  song  of  the  reapers  bringing  in 
the  sheaves.  At  home  He  was  the  carpenter ; 
on  the  lake  shore  He  told  the  fishermen  where 
to  put  down  their  nets ;  He  was  not  absent 
from  social  gatherings,  and  understood  the 
needs  and  troubles  of  domestic  economy. 
He  challenged  the  lawyers  by  his  quick, 
“How  readest  thou  in  the  law?”  As  the  Great 
Physician,  He  healed  all  maladies,  and  could 
“minister  to  a  mind  diseased.”  To  the  sharp 
revenue  collectors  He  uttered  moral  truths 
which  left  no  place  for  financial  juggling ;  to 
the  representatives  of  offlcial  power  He  gave 
higher  laws,  which  overruled  even  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Rome;  to  the  afflicted  ones  He  said. 
Weep  not,  and  let  the  scalding  tear-drops  fall 
from  His  own  eyes  for  others,  never  for 
Himself.  Yes,  He  learned  the  full  language 
of  humanity,  and  He  spake  it  as  never  man 
spake,  interpreting  to  every  man  the  Word, 
the  wondrous  Word  of  God.  | 


ADDRESS  BY  A.  B.  LEDOCX,  ESQ..  Pb.D. 

Tbe  Elder  in  Belstlon  to  HI*  Own  Chnroh. 

The  specific  duties  and  qualifications  of  an 
elder  in  a  country  kirk  in  Scotland,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  in  a  manufacturing  town  in  New 
England,  are  very  different  from  those  which 
are  required  in  a  metropolitan  congregation. 

The  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  soul 
which  every  ruling  elder  should  possess 
wherever  his  lot  is  cast,  have  been  fully  set 
forth  by  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me, 
and  “Tbe  Elder  in  His  Own  Church”  needs 
tbe  same  spirit  as  when  performing  his  wider 
ecclesiastical  duties  or  caring  for  tbe  children, 
or  at  work  in  the  community  at  large. 

I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  tbe  duties  of  the  office¬ 
bearer  in  our  city  churches,  and  shall  en¬ 
deavor  not  to  duplicate  what  has  been  so  well 
said  by  my  predecessors. 

The  Elder's  Relation  to  His  Oum  Pastor.  I 
do  not  think  that  tbe  discussion  of  the  un¬ 
solved  problem,  whether  the  ruling  and  teach¬ 
ing  elders  are  entitled  to  equal  honor  or  power 
in  the  Church  is  to  our  edification.  I,  for 
one,  am  content  to  follow  my  minister ;  and 
the  first  qualification,  therefore,  which  I 
would  emphasize,  is  loyalty.  Let  tbe  elder 
become  the  friend  of  his  pastor,  ready  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  to  supplement  his  efforts,  willing  to 
work  anywhere  and  in  any  way  his  minister 
desires,  and  let  him  do  unexpected  kind¬ 
nesses— these  count  .most  of  all.  We  too  often 
forget  tbe  Master’s  parable  about  going  two 
miles  when  only  one  is  required.  We  win  no 
greater  appreciation  than  when  we  go  out  of 
our  way  to  do  a  kindness.  Let  us  be  loyal, 
therefore,  and  content  to  serve  as  a  lieutenant, 
and  work  along  the  lines  our  pastor  chooses. 
Let  us  not  think  our  duty  done  when,  as  a 
member  of  tbe  Session,  we  have  had  to  plan 
the  church  services  and  outline  tbe  details  of 
church  work.  Let  us  be  willing  to  take  tbe 
trouble  to  carry  them  out.  Let  us  not  simply 
approve  tbe  prayer-meeting,  but  take  part. 
Let  us  not  criticise  tbe  Music  Committee.  If 
we  are  really  competent,  let  us  share  its 
labors.  If  we  are  not,  let  us  keep  still.  Let 
us  help  tbe  pastor  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
not  wait  to  be  appointed  officially  a  commit¬ 
tee.  Our  pastors  need  help  in  the  little  un¬ 
official  things,  and  our  help  in  these  things 
may  mean  all  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  in  the  pulpit. 

At  the  Communion  Table.  The  offlcial  rela¬ 
tion  of  tbe  elder  to  his  church  is  often  unrec¬ 
ognized  by  the  people  except  as  they  see  him 
at  tbe  communion  table.  In  tbe  beautiful 
simplicity  and  large  liberty  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  system  the  elders  distribute  the  em¬ 
blems  of  our  Saviour’s  love,  and  in  this  act  in 
their  true  capacity  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  sharing  equally  with  the  minister 
the  high  honor  of  the  sacrament.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  we  administer  the  sacrament  in 
simplicity,  with  order  and  reverently,  and 
that  our  lives  are  such  as  shall  make  us  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  people  whom  we  serve. 

The  Session.  This  is  a  representative  body, 
as  well  as  a  court,  and  its  deliberations  should 
be  marked  by  order,  dignity,  and  common 
sense.  It  is  true  that  we  are  entrusted  with 
judgments  and  discipline,  but  in  these  days  a 
Session  is  generally  more  profitably  and  pleas¬ 
antly  engaged  in  its  care  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  the  orderly  conduct  of  services,  and  the 
regulation  of  routine.  Let  there  be  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves  more  ready  to  yield  our 
judgment  in  little  things  and  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  differences  that  lead  to  heart-burn¬ 
ings.  I  have  been  an  elder  for  twenty  years, 
and  fail  to  recall  more  than  one  meeting  of 
the  Session  where  their  action  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  unanimous,  and  that  one  exception  was 
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only  in  connection  with  a  proposed  change  in 
the  order  of  service. 

Collections.  The  Session,  besides  assigning 
suitable  dates  for  stated  collections,  should 
designate  a  committee  of  its  members  to  look 
after  each.  Suitable  notice,  with  special 
cards  or  appeals,  should  be  sent  out  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  such  other  means  adopted  as  to 
ensure  as  large  a  contribution  as  possible 
This  is  clearly  the  function  of  the  elders. 

Mission  Work  The  pastor  of  a  city  church 
has  often  upon  his  heart  and  mind  the  work 
of  one  or  more  mission  or  auxiliary  churches, 
for  whose  financial  support  his  people  are 
actually  responsible,  and  for  whose  spiritual 
well  being  they  are  also  morally  responsible. 
Here  the  elder  should  render  invaluable  aid  in 
the  Sunday-school  and  among  the  people.  He 
can  gain  a  hold  no  other  way  attainable  by 
his  teaching  and  visiting.  The  people  get  to 
know  him  and  to  judge  of  the  mother  church, 
upon  whi  'h  they  are  dependent,  by  the  char¬ 
acter  and  spirit  of  its  representatives  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact. 

The  Elder  and  His  Family.  The  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  do^s  not  depend  for  its  growth  in 
this  generation  so  much  upon  the  terrors  of 
the  law  as  set  forth  from  tho  pulpit,  nor  the 
lurid  depicting  of  the  horrors  of  the  nether 
world,  as  upon  the  quiet,  earnest  setting 
forth  of  the  attractions  of  a  Christian  life  in 
this  world,  and  of  our  duty  not  only  to  Ood, 
but  to  oursleves,  and  to  the  example  of  holy 
living.  The  elder,  therefore,  and  his  family, 
are  under  the  same  obligations  as  bis  minister 
to  live  a  blameless  life,  to  be  so  kind  at 
home,  so  gentle  and  forbearing  outside,  that 
men  will  honor  him  and  respect  the  doctrines 
he  professes  He  and  they  must  abstain  from 
things  doubtful,  and  yet  have  the  courage  to 
stand  for  liberty  when  assured  that  the  liberty 
is  not  license.  Much  has  been  said  lately 
about  the  neglect  of  family  worship  and  of 
the  blessing  before  meat.  Let  the  elder  not 
fall  into  this  condemnation.  These  are  little 
things  in  the  ejes  of  some,  and  yet  the  little 
things  in  daily  life  and  example  count  for 
most.  It  was  not  the  boast  of  willingness  to 
die  with  their  Master  that  is  remembered 
oftenest  of  certain  disciples,  but  that  they 
could  not  watch  with  Him  one  hour.  After 
all,  what  is  the  ideal  elder?  A  Christian,  a 
gentleman,  a  helpful  man,  a  sensible  man,  a 
just  man,  a  patient  man.  But  alas,  bow  far 
short  of  our  ideals  we  come! 

ADDRESS  BY  EX-GOV  .JAMES  A.  BE.WEU 

Tbe  Elder  and  tbe  Benevolent  Operations  of 
the  Church. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow -Elders: — I  fully 
realize  the  difficulties  of  the  place  to  which 
this  evening’s  program  assigns  me.  Tbe 
strength  and  variety  of  what  has  preceded 
renders  it  doubly  important  that  what  I  say 
shall  be  short,  sharp,  and  decided. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  am  to  speak  has 
many  relations  and  wide  significance.  Pres¬ 
ent,  practical  needs  can  probably  be  best 
reached  by  the  process  of  elimination.  I 
shall  not  speak  of  the  relation  of  tbe  elder  of 
to-day  to  the  benevolent  operations  of  tbe 
Church  as  at  present  organized  and  carried 
on,  nor  shall  I,  on  the  other  band,  give  you 
my  thoughts  upon  the  ideal  elder  and  his  re¬ 
lations  to  tbe  benevolent  work  of  tbe  Church 
as  it  ought  to  be.  We  all  doubtless  realize, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  weakness  and 
faultiness  of  present  conditions  and  recognize 
tbe  futility  of  dwelling  upon  such  ideals  as  are 
purely  theoretical  and  mere  creatures  of  the 
imagination.  Let  us  rather  turn  our  thoughts 
toward  two  or  three  distinct,  practical,  every¬ 
day  questions  which  concern  the  Christian 
development  of  the  individual  elder  along  tbe 
lines  which  directly  affect  the  benevolent 
work  of  tbe  Church. 

Js  it  too  much  to  say,  or  will  it  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  ideal  proposition  to  assert  that  every 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  a 
systematic,  proportionate,  worshipful  giver  to 
the  upbuilding  of  Christs’  kingdom  as  carried 
forward  by  the  different  beneficent  agencies 
of  our  own  Church?  This  simple  proposition, 
you  will  observe,  involves  enough  for  an  eve¬ 
ning’s  discussion,  without  more.  It  fixes  no 


standard.  It  emphasizes  no  duty  other  than 
what  is  clearly  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God. 
It  enforces  no  greater  loyalty  to  the  Church 
of  bis  choice  than  is  implied  in  his  obligation 
of  membership  and  tbe  ordination  vows  of 
every  elder.  This  looks  like  a  very  simple 
proposition,  so  obvious  as  to  need  neither 
argument  nor  appeal,  and  yet  so  practical  and 
far-reaching  that  its  realization  would  simply 
revolutionize  'the  entire  work  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  first,  in  the  amount  of  the  con 
tributions  of  tbe  Church  for  its  various  de¬ 
partments  of  work,  and  secondly,  in  the  quiet 
and  forceful  example  to  the  fiock  over  which 
Ood  has  made  us  overseers.  Let  anyone  of 
you  business  men  surrounding  this  board  esti¬ 
mate  tbe  aggregate  income  of  tbe  elders  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Now  fix  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  will  satisfy  the  smallest  con 
science,  governed  by  S  -riptural  principles, 
and  tbe  result  will  be  simply  amazing.  I  can¬ 
not  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  You  can  see, 
however,  that  it  deserves  enlargement,  and 
that  tbe  result  would  be  confusion  of  face  to 
multitudes  who  rule  in  the  bouse  of  God. 

Whether  there  be  any  warrant  in  Scripture 
for  the  distinction  which  we  make  between 
tbe  teaching  elder  and  tbe  ruling  elder,  I  do  not 
now  stop  to  inquire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
do  in  some  measure  recognize  the  authority 
of  him  who  has  been  set  apart  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  as  a 
teacher,  and  we  do,  with  more  or  less  of 
submission,  accept  tbe  instruction  and  ad¬ 
monition  which  he  brings  to  us  from  the 
Word  of  God.  Whether  this  be  because  he 
has  been  specially  trained  for  his  work,  or 
because  there  is  any  efficiency  communicated 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  bands  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  or  whether  there  is  inherent  in  the  office 
any  authority  expressly  conferred  by  God 
himself  as  communicated  in  His  Word,  it  is 
not  necessary  now  to  determine.  We  accept 
the  fact.  It  must  be  very  obvious,  however, 
that  our  Church  attaches  much  importance 
to  the  matter  of  training.  We  admit  men 
into  our  pulpits  only  after  they  have  meas 
ured  up  to  tbe  requirements  of  our  high 
standard  of  education.  The  power  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  teaching  elders  depend  very 
largely  upon  this  training.  I  wish  now  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  their  education  and 
training,  are  specific.  The  Church,  through 
its  educational  agencies,  uses  specific  means 
to  a  specific  end-  Tbe  result  is  men  trained 
for  great  usefulness,  I  allow,  but  usefulness 
in  a  particular  direction,  and  I  will  not  say 
uselessness,  but,  except  in  rare  instances,  un* 
fittedness  for  business  pursuits.  Do  you  antici¬ 
pate  what  I  am  driving  at?  The  elder  of  to¬ 
day — I  mean  tbe  ruling  elder  of  to-day — owes 
to  tbe  benevolent  work  of  our  Church  such 
business  service  in  the  management  of  its 
great  beneficient  agencies  as  will  insure  their 
highest  efficiency  and  secure  the  absolute 
confidence  of  tbe  great  constituency  which 
supports  them.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  select  the  executive  officers  of  our  great 
beneficent  agencies.  It  is  doubtless  a  subject 
which  will  bear  discussion,  but  I  do  empha¬ 
size  the  absolute  necessity  of  men  who  are 
trained  to  business  pursuits,  who  reach  the 
largest  success  in  the  conduct  of  their  own 
business,  and  who  naturally  and  inevitably 
gravitate  toward  our  great  business  centres 
where  the  beneficent  agencies  of  our  Church 
are  located,  giving  such  management  to  these 
Boards  or  agencies  as  will  bring  success.  Some 
of  you  do. 

I  am  glad  and  proud  to  recognize  tbe  devo¬ 
tion  which  not  a  few  Presbyterian  elders 
manifest  in  this  work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
whenever  such  service  is  rendered,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  and  appreciated.  If  it  were 


general,  and  if  a  place  in  tbe  management  of 
any  of  our  Boards  meant  as  much  of  thought 
and  care  and  prudence  and  foresight  and  abil¬ 
ity  as  those  who  are  in  them  carry  into  their 
own  business,  there  would  be  such  an  uplift 
in  tbe  work  of  the  Church  as  would  com¬ 
pletely  reverse  the  balance  sheets  which  some 
of  our  Boards  present  to  tbe  Church  as  it  con¬ 
venes  annually  through  its  representatives  in 
General  Assembly,  and  challenge  tbe  confi¬ 
dence  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  our  entire 
membership.  Just  as  we  expect  tbe  Teach¬ 
ing  Elder,  because  he  has  been  set  apart  for 
a  specific  purpose  and  has  been  specially 
trained  for  rendering  such  service  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  to  give  to  us  the  finest  of 
tbe  wheat,  winnowed  and  sifted,  in  a  measure 
pressed  down  and  running  over,  so  we  Ruling 
Elders  owe  it  to  the  Church  in  which  we  are 
equally  responsible  with  them  for  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  efficiency  to  render  the  best  ser¬ 
vice  of  which  we  are  capable  along  the  lines 
in  which  we  have  been  trained.  The  designa¬ 
tion  of  a  Ruling  Elder  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  for  a  specific  work  in  the  Church  means 
obligation  upon  that  elder  to  do  that  specific 
work.  Here  is  another  large  subject.  I  can¬ 
not  even  enter  upon  its  discussion.  I  simply 
wish  to  call  attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be 
obligation  of  high  and  holy  significance. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  all  this  is  general  and 
abstract,  and  that  although  of  present  mo¬ 
ment,  it  does  not  meet  present  need?  I  ad¬ 
mit  it;  and  hence,  instead  of  enlarging  upon 
the  two  propositions  which  I  have  made  or 
stating  others,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
address  myself  to  a  single,  pressing,  immedi¬ 
ate  need,  directly  in  line  with  the  subject 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me  by  your  com¬ 
mittee.  I  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  Quar¬ 
ter  Century  Anniversary  Reunion  Fund,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Million  Dollar  Fund.  I  do 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  General 
Assembly  of  ’95,  assembled  in  Pittsburgh, 
did  wisely  or  unwisely  in  determining  to  raise 
that  amount  of  money.  It  is  enough  for  me, 
as  a  loyal  Presbyterian,  that  tbe  highest  leg¬ 
islative  body  of  the  Church  did  so  determine. 
The  ground  upon  which  that  determination 
rested,  and  now  rests,  abundantly  justifies  it. 
There  is  now  need  for  it,  urgent  need.  Ten 
months  of  the  year  within  which  it  is  to  be 
raised  have  passed,  and  less  than  tbe  half  of 
it  is  in  sight.  What  have  tbe  Ruling  Elders 
who  surround  this  social  table  done  in  regard 
to  it?  Have  you  waited  for  your  pastor  to 
present  the  subject  from  tbe  pulpit,  or,  if  this 
has  not  been  done,  have  you  rested  content 
with  tbe  fact  that  the  duty  of  doing  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him,  and  that,  if  that  duty 
is  not  discharged,  no  responsibility  attaches 
to  you?  or,  as  1  know  has  been  the  case  in  at 
least  one  instance  in  New  York,  have  you 
met  and  counselled  and  organized  and  can¬ 
vassed,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in 
your  several  congregations?  I  am  almost 
ready  to  conclude  that  our  Million  Dollar 
Committee  has  been  radically  wrong  in  all  its 
planning  for  the  raising  of  this  fund.  The 
obligation  should  from  the  first  have  been  laid 
upon  the  Ruling  Elders  of  tbe  Church.  In¬ 
stead  of  addressing  letters  and  circulars  and 
reminders  and  re-reminders  to  tbe  pastors  of 
churches,  these  should  have  been  addressed 
to  the  eldership  and  tbe  entire  responsibility 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  movement 
should  have  been  laid  upon  them.  After  all, 
your  pastor  will  do  in  this  behalf  just  what 
you  tell  him,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  can  do 
but  little  without  your  cooperation,  and  that 
no  great  success  can  come  to  the  movement 
without  active,  earnest,  efficient,  and  zealous 
purposing,  planning,  and  working  on  tbe  part 
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ENGLISH  MOYEMENT  UP  THE  NILE. 


Now  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  no  longer 
fixed  on  Armenia,  they  are  turned  towards 
another  part  of  the  East  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  an  English  movement  up  the  Nile. 
This  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  course  of  things  in  Northern 
Africa.  England  has  never  got  over  the  de¬ 
feat  of  her  expedition  that  was  sent  up  the 
Nile  for  the  relief  of  Gordon,  when  after  a 
long  march  across  the  desert,  with  hard  fights 
by  the  way,  the  advanced  division  reached 
the  river  and  steamers  went  up  the  Nile  to 
relieve  Khartoum  and  rescue  Gordon,  but 
arrived  too  late,  to  find  that  only  the  day 
before  Khartoum  had  been  taken  and  Gordon 
had  been  assassinated  I  For  some  time  there 
were  doubts  of  his  death,  but  Slatin  Pasha 
(who  was  then  taken  prisoner  and  kept  in  cap¬ 
tivity  eleven  years,  but  finally  made  his  escape 
to  Egypt,  and  last  summer  appeared  at  the 
Geographical  Congress  in  London),  there  re¬ 
lated  the  particulars  of  the  siege  and  capture, 
and  told  how  Gordon  was  killed,  and  that  his 
head  had  been  cut  off  and  was  flourished  be¬ 
fore  bis  (Slatin’s)  eyes,  while  he  expected  a 
similar  fate  I 

Of  course  as  soon  as  it  was  evident,  on  the 
approach  of  the  steamers,  that  Khartoum  had 
fallen,  the  only  thing  that  could  save  the 
steamers  themselves  was  an  immediate  re¬ 
treat  ;  the  troops  moved  backward  across  the 
desert  to  rejoin  Lord  Wolseley,  and  all  returned 
down  the  Nile,  the  whole  expedition  having 
proved  a  failure. 

Eleven  years  have  passed,  and  the  attention 
of  Europe  is  recalled  to  that  part  of  Africa  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Italians  in  Abyssinia,  which 
threatens  an  uprising  of  the  followers  of  the 
Mahdi,  who  nay  advance  Northward,  and, 
capturing  the  outposts  on  the  Upper  Nile,  may 
end  by  a  descent  upon  Lower  Egypt,  where 
the  English  are  now  masters. 

The  movement  has  caused  a  great  outcry  in 
France,  which  is  all  the  time  in  a  state  of 
irritation  that  England  remains  in  Egypt,  but 
we  in  America,  who  look  upon  it  from  a 
great  distance,  can  see  a  reason  why  the  Eng 
lish  should  go  up  the  Nile  in  the  interest  of 
Africa  itself,  and  of  civilization. 

That  vast  region  on  the  Upper  Nile  is  the 
dominion  of  the  Mahdi,  who  sets  himself  up 
as  being  (instead  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey) 
the  true  Caliph  of  the  whole  Mohammedan 
world  1  His  followers  are  the  most  fanatical 
of  Mussulmans,  who  think  the  killing  of 
Christians  is  doing  God  service.  Such  a  power 
on  the  Upper  Nile  is  at  all  times  a  danger  to 
the  English  in  Egypt,  and  all  the  more  at  this 
moment  when  their  confidence  is  inflamed  by 
the  success  of  the  Abyssinians  against  Italy. 
In  the  eye  of  the  English  government  the  only 
safety  is  in  an  immediate  advance  towards 
the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile,  where  may  be 
decided  the  fate  of  all  Northern  Africa. 

The  movement  is  a  very  daring  one.  The 
Mahdi  can  muster  a  large  army  from  the  im 
mense  population  of  the  Soudan ;  they  are 
very  brave,  not  counting  their  lives  dear  in 
what  they  look  upon  as  a  holy  war.  Years 
ago  a  body  of  troops  under  an  English  com¬ 
mander,  Hicks  Pasha,  they  annihilated  so 
completely  that  not  a  man  was  left  to  tell 
the  tale.  We  should  have  our  fears  that  the 
new  expedition  might  have  the  same  fate, 
were  it  not  that  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi  may 
have  a  fire  in  the  rear  from  the  Congo  Free 


State,  which  is  under  the  control  of  Belgium. 
Last  summer  Baron  Dhanis,  who  commanded 
the  Free  State  troops  in  a  campaign  against 
the  slave-trading  Arabs,  was  in  London,  and 
thus  expressed  himself  on  the  present  positihn 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Congo,  and  the  chances 
of  war  if  the  Arabs  were  to  advance  toward 
them  from  the  Nile: 

“Our  forces  are  very  considerable  on  the 
Congo,  and  especially  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  territory.  They  are  certainly  well  able  to 
resist  any  force,  no  matter  how  strong,  that 
the  Khalifa  may  send.  Our  advanced  post  of 
oue  thousand  regular  soldiers,  all  well  armed 
and  possessing  Krupp  cannon  and  machine 
guns,  is  now  at  Lado.  Another  column  of 
1,500  regulars,  and  a  large  auxiliary  reserve 
that  can  be  sent  to  the  front  from  Stanley 
Falls,  is  advancing  from  the  south.  In  the 
district  consisting  of  the  old  Arab  zone,  there 
could  always  be  levied  a  very  powerful  and 
effective  force  of  men,  all  accustomed  to 
fight,  under  the  Arabs,  and  numbering  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand,  or  even  more.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  should  the  Khalifa  move  his 
troops  in  force  to  tfce  South  the  Belgians  are 
in  a  much  better  position  than  any  other 
Power  in  Africa  to  meet  him  successfully. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  such  an 
advance  is  probable.  Of  course  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  Congo  offlcers  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Dervishes,  and  only  a  short 
time  ago  Commander  Francquy  telegraphed 
to  Brussels  that  his  troops  had  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  the  Dervishes  and  bad  cap¬ 
tured  a  number  of  Mabdist  flags.  But  these 
skirmishes  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  a 
Mabdist  advance.  As  a  fact  these  movements 
are  made  by  expeditions  sent  from  time  to 
time  on  ivory  and  slave  raids.  I  do  not  share 
the  fears  of  some  that  any  European  Power  in 
Africa  will  suffer  from  any  offensive  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Khalifa  He  will 
continue  to  send  out  his  raiding  parties,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  will  leave  his  center  at 
Ondurman  until  he  is  driven  out  of  it.” 

On  ti  e  subject  of  the  advance  up  the  Nile 
Valley,  Baron  Dhanis  said:  “It  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  thing  to  me  that  the  Powers  in  Africa 
should  allow  the  Khalifa  to  occupy  the  posi¬ 
tion  be  does— to  keep  Europeans  in  captivity, 
and  even,  if  not  actually  proving  a  menace, 
at  any  rate  preventing  anything  like  a  satis 
factory  progress  of  civilization.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because,  if  some  of  the  jeal¬ 
ousies  existing  between  France  and  England 
were  put  on  one  side,  he  might  so  easily  be 
dislodged.  The  two  great  dangers  of  Africa 
used  to  be  the  Arabs  and  the  Mahdiets. 
fore  the  Arab  question  was  studied,  the  two 
dangers  were  regarded  as  almost  equal,  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  Arabs  could  never  be 
conquered  until  the  Congo  Railway  was  com¬ 
pleted.  But,  with  a  comparatively  small 
force,  and  through  diplomacy  (getting  many 
of  the  principal  chiefs  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  Arab  rule  to  come  over  on  our  side),  the 
Arabs  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  force.  We 
have  practically  conquered  them,  and  this 
with  their  own  men.  I  believe  that  the 
Mabdists  might  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way,  although  the  question  of  fanaticism  has, 
with  them,  to  be  considered.  If,  however, 
as  Slatin  Pasha  says,  that  is  dead,  it  is  abso 
luUly  certain  that  the  disaffected  Soudanese 
could  soon  be  won  over.  It  would  take,  per 
haps,  a  year  to  concentrate  a  sufficient  force 
to  move  against  the  Khalifa,  but  then,  so  far 
as  I  have  studied  the  question  I  think  the 
power  of  the  Khalifa  could  be  broken.” 


The  authorities  of  Cambridge  University, 
England,  have  invited  Bishop  Potter  to  offi 
ciate  as  special  preacher  in  May,  1897.  This 
honor  has  come  to  America  but  once  or  twice 
before.  The  most  distinguished  preachers  of 
the  Estkblisbed  Church  are  usually  chosen  for 
this  office.  Cambridge  University  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Bishop 
Potter.  He  also  received  the  title  of  S.T.D. 
from  Oxford  University. 


A  MODERN  HERESY  TRIAL. 

Down  on  the  Connectiout  shore  where  the 
theology  of  the  “New  England  Primer”  still 
lingers,  there  has  been  a  trial  for  “heresy” 
that  puts  every  other  to  shame.  For  that, 
and  in  the  belief  that  it  will  make  any  other 
of  the  kind  in  that  region  hereafter  improba¬ 
ble,  if  not  quite  impossible,  it  is  worthy  of 
memorial.  Not  only  was  the  pastor  acquitted, 
but  the  whole  prosecution  was  converted  to 
his  views.  And  the  meeting  that  was  called 
to  cut  off  a  heretic  and  rend  a  Church  in  sun¬ 
der.  resolved  itself  into  a  feast  of  harmony  in 
which  the  marriage  ties  were  made  perfect 
and  every  rent  was  healed. 

The  Rev.  William  Thurston  Brown  was  in¬ 
dicted  by  fifty  or  more  of  his  fiock  in  the  an¬ 
cient  church  at  Madison  for  failing  to  hold 
the  faith  of  the  evangelical  churches  of  Con¬ 
necticut  on  four  points,  and  a  fifth  charge  of 
general  recklessness  of  expression  not  agree¬ 
able  to  old  ministerial  ideals,  was  also  added. 
This,  like  the  wing  net  spread  to  catch  the 
wary  menhaden  and  bring  it  into  the  pound, 
was  doubtless  meant  to  secure  the  offending 
pastor  from  possible  escape.  Notebooks  were 
primed  and  charged,  witnesses  were  ready, 
and  the  recent  graduate  of  New  Haven  was 
to  be  made  the  target  for  a  final,  a  finishing 
shot  at  the  “New  Theology.”  The  crisis 
looked  grave,  and  the  Council  felt  somewhat 
like  one  of  our  recent  Assemblies.  The  faith 
was  on  trial.  The  fate  of  orthodoxy  was  in 
their  keeping.  That  is,  men  think  so  some¬ 
times,  and  are  mistaken. 

It  transpired  in  this  case  that  nothing  was 
at  stake.  Was  it  the  clear  air  of  the  coast, 
the  good  sense  of  the  Council,  the  grace  of 
the  Church  in  charity,  or  the  discovery  of 
a  fright  and  false  alarm,  that  brought  this 
great  trial  to  such  a  happy,  very  expeditious 
and  harmonious  closet  It  seems  that  all 
combined,  but  that  the  latter  really  ruled 
the  issue.  Sifted  of  their  chaff,  the  note¬ 
books  were  found  empty ;  purged  of  misun¬ 
derstanding,  the  charges  one  after  another 
fell  into  collapse,  and  what  was  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  all,  the  prosecutors,  instead  of  “stand¬ 
ing  on  their  rights”  and  appealing  to  a  higher 
court,  instantly  yielded  up  the  fight,  melted 
Into  acquiescence,  and  received  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  peace  1  God  bless  that  triumph  of 
grace  and  good  sense  in  unity  I 

One  utterance  of  the  Council  is  especially 
significant,  and  it  is  given  for  our  edification. 
How  grateful  to  our  reasonable  faith  and 
our  consciousness  of  natural  and  necessary 
changes  in  the  statement  of  fundamental 
doctrine  is  this  calm  and  Christian  confession 
which  wo  hope  some  day  to  hear  in  our  own 
Church  courts: 

“The  council  would  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
theological  difficulties  have  arisen  naturally  from 
a  difference  between  the  point  of  view  held  by  some 
members  of  the  church  in  accordance  with  their 
previous  training  and  habits  of  Christian  thought, 
and  the  point  of  view  to  which  their  new  pastor  has 
been  led  in  the  course  of  his  Biblical  studies  and  by 
intense  desire  to  preach  a  living  Christ  for  the  life 
of  our  own  time. 

“The  council  further  recognize  the  fact  that  in 


The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  preached 
at  the  Mndison-avenue  Fresh;  terian  Church 
Sunday  evening,  and  continues  bis  labors  each 
evening  of  the  present  week  at  the  Reformed 
Church,  corner  of  Fifty  seventh  Street,  with 
afternoon  meetings  at  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  corner  of  Sixty-fourth  Street. 


consequence  of  this  difference  of  mental  attitude 
with  regard  to  important  truths,  the  aggrieved 
members  of  the  church,  in  their  hearing  and  recol¬ 
lection  of  expressions  of  their  pastor,  have  been  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  bis  teachings  have  departed 
from  the  essential  beliefs  which  are  commonly  held 
in  our  churches.” 
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AVBUItN  SEMINABT. 

The  new  catalogue  of  ‘Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  is  at  band,  showing  an  attendance 
of  128  students  from  58  different  institutions. 
Hamilton  College,  as  usual,  leads  the  way 
with  15,  and  Princeton  comes  next  with  18, 
Park  College  following  with  6.  The  course  of 
study  in  every  department  is  rich  and  fulL 
The  aim  of  the  Seminary  is  to  do  the  work  of 
a  training  school  to  prepare  men  for  the  ac¬ 
tual  work  of  the  ministry,  and  not  to  teach 
specialists  as  in  a  university.  Three  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  Morgan  foundation  have 
been  given  during  the  year.  One  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Herrick  OriflSn,  D.D.,,  of  Johns- 
Hopkins  University,  on  “Modem  Philosophy 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Development  of  The¬ 
ology,”  one  by  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis, 
D.D. ,  on  “The  Sociological  Aspects  and  Re¬ 
sults  of  Christian  Missions,”  and  the  third 
by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Terrett,  D. D.,  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  College  on  “Political  Science.”  The 
next  Commencement  will  complete  the  twenty- 
ilfthyear  of  service  of  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher, 
D.D.,  of  which  some  due  recognition  will 
doubtless  be  taken.  Prof.  Beecher  has  no 
superior  in  his  department  in  this  country, 
and  he  is  yet  almost  a  young  man.  Already, 
we  hear,  applications  in  large  numbers  are 
being  made  for  rooms  for  next  year,  and  in 
advance  of  anything  of  former  years.  The 
Seminary  is  suffering  from  an  embarrassment 
of  riches  in  students,  demanding  a  largely 
increased  endowment.  The  photos  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  scattered  through  this 
catalogue  are  an  attractive  feature. 


THE  OPEN  CHURCH. 

The  Union  Seminary  Alumni  Club  held  a 
meeting  Monday  afternoon  at  the  St.  Denis, 
at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frazer  of  Newark  pre¬ 
sided,  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  gave  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  address  on  The  Open 
Church,  which  name  he  prefers  to  that  of  the 
Institutional  Church.  He  urged  that  New 
York  furnishes  one  of  the  most  important 
Home  Missions  fields  on  the  continent,  which 
demands  more  effective  treatment  than  it  has 
received.  The  church  for  the  people  must  be 
substantially  free,  open,  vigilant,  and  evan¬ 
gelistic. 

The  Rev.  Leigbton  Williams,  pastor  of 
Amity  Baptist  Church,  followed  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  full  of  practical  ideas  and  suggestive 
points,  all  which  were  received  with  lively 
appreciation. 

A  large  number  of  ministers  from  the  city 
and  vicinity,  graduates  of  the  Seminary, 
were  present  to  enjoy  the  intellectual  feast 
and  social  opportunity.  President  Hastings 
was  not  able  to  attend,  he  being  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  just  now  for  his  health.  The  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  this  year  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  May  19th. 


PROF.  GEORGE  ADAMS  SMITH  AT  UNION 
SEMINARY. 

The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow,  will  lecture  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  700  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  7th,  at  8  15, 
on  “The  Homiletical  Use  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  ”  He  is  on  the  Majestic,  and  will  be  due 
here  about  the  middle  of  tbe  present  week. 

He  will  also  be  heard  in  the  pulpit.  Pastor 
Evans  and  Session,  having  invited  him  to 
preach  in  the  West  Presbyterian  Church  (in 
Forty  second  Street)  on  the  evening  of  Easter 
Sunday,  April  5th. 

Professor  Smith  is  the  author  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  on  Isaiah  and  the  Minor  Prophets  in  tbe 
“Expositor’s  Bible,”  and  also  of  the  brilliant 
“Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  ”  He 
is  one  of  the  best  Biblical  scholars  of  Scot¬ 


land,  a  man  of  winning  personality,  and  s 
preacher  and  lecturer  of  uncommon  power. 
As  some  among  our  readers  may  recall,  he  was 
on^  of  tbe  greatest  attractions  at  the  last 
Mansfield  Sommer  School  in  Oxford,  and  has 
repeatedly  been  Manfiseld  College  preacher. 
His  special  errand  in  America  at  this  time  is 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry 
at  Jobns-Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Tbe 
public  are  cordially  invited  to  hear  him  at 
the  Adams  Chapel  of  Union  Seminary  on  the 
evening  of  April  7tb,  as  above. 


THE  HcAUUEY  MISSION  IN  NEED. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field: — You  are  I  know  familiar 
with  the  work  carried  on  by  the  “Jerry  Mc- 
Auley  Cremorne  Mission,”  104  West  Thirty- 
second  Street,  and  realizing  your  active  inter¬ 
est  in  ail  practical  and  beneficent  enterprises, 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  letter  space  in  your 
next  publication,  so  that  interest  may  be 
aroused  in  others. 

For  over  fourteen  years  this  Mission  has 
stood  to  help  those  who  needed  it.  The  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ballou  have  been  the 
superintendents  for  tbe  past  four  years,  and 
they  have  been  an  inestimable  blessing,  for  their 
earnest  work  and  consecration  have  impressed 
all  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact. 
Never  was  the  spiritual  side  of  this  grand 
work  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  but  (and 
unfortunately  there  is  a  but)  the  treasury  is  in 
a  state  to  cause  anxiety  in  tbe  minds  of  those 
who  are  directing  its  affairs.  As  one  of  the 
trustees  and  the  Treasurer,  I  appeal  to  all 
Christian  men  and  women  who  delight  in 
reading  your  paper,  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  this  work,  and  give  as  they  are  able,  to 
help  it.  I  know  that  times  are  bard  and 
demands  many,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
work  so  blessed  of  God  will  have  to  be  aban 
doned  for  lack  of  support. 

The  influence  of  the  work  is  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  Thousands  have  been  helped,  men  and 
women  have  been  uplifted  and  saved,  and  the 
power  of  the  “old,  old  story”  again  and  again 
demonstrated.  Meetings  are  held  every  night, 
and  the  testimonies  given  stir  the  heart  and 
strengthen  the  belief  that  God  is  able  to  save 
to  tbe  uttermost.  May  all  who  read  this  be 
led  to  give  liberally  towards  tbe  maintenance 
of  this  work.  Chas.  M.  Jesup,  Treasurer. 

37  Wall  Street. 


A  glorious  “Even  Song”  was  rendered  in  the 
South  Reformed  Church  last  Sunday.  Dr. 
Terry,  with  his  trained  choir  of  rarely  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sympathetic  singers,  has  been  a 
benefactor  to  the  city  in  furnishing  such  types 
of  musical  service  as  are  adapted  to  use  in 
our  churches,  and  to  create  tbe  beet  style  of 
true  emotion,  worship,  and  praise.  Bis  brief 
address,  introducing  Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater,” 
was  a  model  of  intelligence,  taste,  sensibility, 
and  piety.  The  instruction  of  tbe  service  was 
evangelical  and  profoundly  moving,  made 
personal  by  the  opening  and  closing  prayers. 
Tbe  rendering  of  the  English  version  of  the 
musical  poem,  under  Prof.  Gerritt  Smith’s 
direction,  was  both  artistically  beautiful  and 
religiously  devout  and  sincere.  The  great 
audience,  completely  filling  the  handsome 
edifice  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty-eighth 
Street,  was  subdued  by  the  presence  of  the  great 
fact  of  redemption  from  sin,  as  many  could 
not  have  been  by  the  most  eloquent  sermon. 
It  was  very  good  to  be  there.  Another  service 
was  announced  for  the  evening  of  Good  Fri 
day,  and  a  cordial  invitation  given  to  all. 
This  is  a  true,  evangelizing  work,  which  edu¬ 
cates  while  it  seeks  to  bring  men  to  the  vision 
of  our  Redeemer. 


AN  EASTER  FLOWER. 

Within  the  tomb  the  Master  lay— 

Tbe  Lord  of  Life  lay  dead; 

The  silent,  starry  host  kept  watch 
Above  His  lonely  bed. 

Loved  friends  in  dnmb  dismay  had  gone. 

Nor  grief  nor  moan  was  there: 

A  panse,  tbe  hush  before  the  dawn— 

Elarth  seemed  to  wait,  in  prayer. 

Some  sweet,  still  days  in  early  spriog 
Come  after  storms  and  snow; 

Most  precious  for  the  seeds  that  lie 
Deep  in  the  soil  below. 

Earth  then  held  fast  a  wondrous  Seed, 

And  trembled  at  the  thought 

Of  all  the  mystery  and  power 
With  which  that  Seed  was  fraught. 

For  when  it  rose  from  death  to  life. 

And  bloomed,  the  Passion  Flower 

United  heaven  and  earth  in  one 
Glad  Resurrection  Hour. 

-Edith  W.  Clarke. 

A  GENTLE  CALL. 

By  Bev.  O.  B.  F.  Hallock. 

Sometimes  tbe  Christian  life  begins  very 
simply,  especially  with  the  young.  Among 
those  who  have  been  under  good  influences 
in  tbe  borne,  tbe  church,  the  Sunday-school, 
and  have  been  living  sweet  and  gentle  lives, 
free  from  grosser  forms  of  evil,  it  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  any  violent  “experience” 
or  marked  change  in  the  manner  of  living. 
Failing  to  recognize  this  fact,  many  parents 
continue  to  wrestle  with  God  in  prayer  for 
the  conversion  of  their  children  long  after 
that  change  has  really  taken  place,  while  the 
children  and  young  people  themselves,  on 
account  of  the  same  mistaken  impression, 
continue  long  in  deep,  unsatisfied  longings  to 
become  Christians  aher  God  has  indeed  ac¬ 
cepted  them  and  they  are  actually  living 
devotedly  in  His  service.  It  is  well  for  us  all 
to  recognize  how  simply  and  quietly  the 
Christian  life  sometimes  begins. 

A  thoughtful  girl  of  sixteen  years,  living  in 
tbe  country  at  a  distance  from  the  church 
which  made  attendance  irregular,  read,  on  a 
Sunday,  the  memoir  of  a  Christian  woman. 
On  closing  tbe  volume,  she  said  to  herself, 
“That  was  a  beautiful  life  ”  After  a  little 
thought,  she  added,  “and  I  should  like  to 
live  such  a  life.”  A  few  minutes  later 
she  kneeled  down  and  said,  “Lord,  I  will 
try  from  this  time  ”  Tbe  decision  was  made. 
She  went  on  steadily,  and  Is  still  a  useful  and 
influential  Christian  woman,  honored  and 
beloved  and  widely  known  for  her  beautiful 
and  devout  character. 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 


NEW  WINE  IN  NEW  BOTTLES. 

It  is  afflrmed  by  distinguished  commenta¬ 
tors  and  scholars  that  unfermented  wine  did 
not  exist  in  Palestine  in  tbe  time  of  our 
Saviour.  Can  we  not  And  light  on  this  point 
in  the  passage  suggested  by  the  above  beading 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  in  the  process 
of  fermentation  is  a  powerfully  expansive 
agent.  In  a  pint  of  champagne  this  power  is 
suffleient  to  burst,  in  quite  a  considerable 
percentage  of  cases,  glass  bottles  which  are 
able  to  withstand  a  very  large  amount  of 
gently  increasing  and  steady  pressure,  though 
not  a  sudden  blow.  That  the  skin  bottlea  used 
in  our  Saviour’s  time,  ordinarily  a  goat’s  skin, 
and  holding  several  gallons,  could  withstand 
the  pressure  generated  by  tbe  fermentation  of 
that  amount  of  wine,  no  intelligent  and  care¬ 
ful  person  will  affirm. 

The  fact  that  fermentable  substances,  even 
liquids,  can  be  secured  against  fermentation, 
unless  some  fermenting  agent  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  introduced  by  perfectly  excluding  the 
air,  is  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  canning  of  fruits. 
“Old  bottles”  would  almost  unavoidably  con¬ 
tain  at  least  a  few  particles  of  the  “lees”  de¬ 
posited  by  the  previous  wine,  which  would 
have  become  a  very  active  ferment  by  its  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  while  the  bottle  was  empty. 
Hence  new  wine  put  into  such  bottles  would 
inevitably  “work”  and  burst  the  bottles. 

But  when  new  wine  was  put  into  new  bot¬ 
tles,  and  in  the  tying,  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
was  fliled  above  the  point  where  the  ligature 
was  applied,  that  wine,  even  without  such  in¬ 
tention  on  any  one’s  part,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  perfect  exclusion  of  tbe  air,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  unfermented  wine,  no  matter  bow 
long  it  might  be  kept.  Walter  H.  Clark. 

Parkville,  Mo. 
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WHITER  THAN  SNOW.  III. 

Down  in  the  Depths.  Hope  for  the  Hopeless. 

One  good  deed  brings  another;  one  act  of 
kindness  from  woman  to  woman  is  a  seed 
that  soon  blossoms  into  flowers.  But  no  after¬ 
joy  could  quite  equal  that  which  Elsie  felt 
over  her  first  rescued  one.  No  mother  that 
looks  upon  the  face  of  her  child  that  has 
passed  through  a  crisis  from  death  to  life, 
ever  watched  the  soft  flush  returning  into  the 
pale  countenance  with  more  of  relief  and 
thanksgiving  than  Elsie  felt  as  she  looked 
into  the  face  of  one  whom  she  had  saved 
from  a  fate  worse  than  death.  For  hours  she 
sat  holding  the  wasted  hand  of  her  recovered 
sister,  and  would  not  let  it  go  lest  she  should 
again  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  and  car¬ 
ried  over  the  precipice. 

Scarcely  had  one  passed  out  of  her  care 
before  there  came  another,  as  the  story  was 
whispered  in  the  street  below.  In  every  tene¬ 
ment-house  district  in  a  great  city  there  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  free  masonry,  or  means  of  com¬ 
munication  whereby  is  known  what  is  going 
on  behind  the  walls  of  every  house,  and 
soon  those  who  passed  in  the  street  stopped 
before  the  door  and  walked  slowly  away, 
while  some  went  round  the  block  to  look 
up  at  the  window,  from  which  it  seemed 
as  if  the  doves  flew  towards  heaven  and 
came  back  with  heavenly  messages. 

Not  a  week  passed  that  some  poor  unfortu¬ 
nate  did  not  climb  those  stairs,  who  could  not 
have  been  persuaded  to  enter  the  door  of  a 
Refuge  or  an  Asylum.  It  was  so  much  easier 
to  come  to  a  woman,  who  would  receive  her 
as  a  sister— fallen,  it  might  be,  but  a  sister 
still— than  to  go  to  an  Institution,  where  she 
might  be  met  at  the  very  entrance  with  in¬ 
numerable  questions  as  to  her  past  life  and 
history.  Elsie  asked  no  questions.  She  had 
no  wish  to  be  the  confidant— even  the  trusted 
confidant- of  the  story  of  a  wretched  life. 
To  her  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world  was  a 
woman  bowed  with  shame,  nor  would  she  add 
one  particle  to  her  humiliation.  In  her  great 
heart  there  was  not  a  grain  of  scorn  for  any¬ 
thing  which  bore  the  image  of  Qod.  She 
could  not  study  “a  case,”  as  she  would  study 
a  disease,  beginning  with  a  sort  of  spiritual 
dissection,  which  would  inflict  the  keenest 
anguish,  while  it  had  no  power  to  heal 
diseases  of  the  mind.  Elsie  did  not  believe 
in  confessions.  Not  that  she  had  any  theory 
about  it,  for  she  did  not  live  by  theories,  but 
her  womanly  instincts  told  her  that  it  was 
a  cruel  thing  to  tear  open  the  wounds  of  a 
broken  heart.  No  one  who  had  a  sparh  of 
womanly  dignity  left  would  expose  the  secrets 
of  an  unhappy  life  to  the  world.  What  possi¬ 
ble  good  could  it  do  to  make  others  partners 
of  her  shame?  Such  confessions  were  but  for 
the  ear  of  Ood,  who  is  more  pitiful  than  any 
earthly  friend.  The  first  thought  of  Elsie 
was  to  clear  the  mind  of  this  horrible  stuff, 
and  to  quiet  the  fear  and  the  agitation  which 
made  the  poor  fugitive  hardly  a  responsible 
being.  When  one  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror, 
as  if  pursued  by  fiends,  the  first  thing  was 
to  make  her  feel  that  she  was  in  a  place  of 
safety,  and  not  to  be  confronted  by  any  in¬ 
quisitor. 

Nor  did  she  encourage  any  new  comer,  as  a 
part  of  her  repentance,  to  be  always  recalling. 


even  in  her  private  reflections,  her  follies  and 
her  sins.  This  was  a  mental  torture  like  that 
of  one  who  had  escaped  from  shipwreck,  but  was 
still  haunted  by  its  memories,  that  would  wake 
him  at  midnight  screaming  with  terror,  as  if 
he  were  still  struggling  with  the  waves  I  This 
self-torture  did  not  add  any  security  to  virtue. 
On  the  contrary,  it  carried  with  it  a  distinct 
and  positive  danger.  There  was  a  horrible 
fascination  even  in  looking  at  vice,  in  which 
a  poor  woman  was  like  a  fluttering  bird,  in 
danger  every  moment  of  falling  again  into  the 
power  of  the  serpent.  Seeing  this  danger, 
Elsie  sought  to  exorcise  the  mind  from  this 
morbid  retrospection  by  having  it  filled  with 
sweet,  pure,  and  gentle  thoughts,  that  should 
drive  out  these  odious  memories  and  asso¬ 
ciations.  Whenever  a  weak  sister  began 
to  shiver  and  tremble,  she  checked  her  by  the 
timely  caution :  “Look  not  back  I  that  way 
lies  danger :  look  forward  I  that  way  lies  de¬ 
liverance,  peace,  and  safety.” 

The  greatest  power  that  one  mind  can  exer¬ 
cise  over  another  is  to  strengthen  the  feeble 
will.  Elsie  kept  her  finger  on  every  pulse, 
and  watched  the  current  of  life  coming  and 
going.  Sometimes  it  went  with  the  going 
down  of  the  sun.  The  hour  of  twilight, 
’twixt  light  and  dark,  was  the  hour  of  re¬ 
flection,  when  there  came,  like  birds  of  night, 
the  ghosts  of  departed  years,  and  the  poor 
unfortunate  turned  to  the  window  to  hide 
her  tears.  Then  it  was  that  a  soft  step 
crept  behind  her,  and  a  voice  whispered, 
“My  poor  child,  you  are  weak,  but  there  is 
One  who  is  not  weak ;  cling  to  the  Arm  that 
holds  the  stars  1” 

As  a  check  to  these  moods  of  despondency, 
not  only  must  the  mind  be  occupied,  but  the 
fingers  also.  So  long  as  a  penitent  sat  with 
folded  hands,  she  would  be  brooding  over 
the  miserable  past.  The  stagnant  water  breeds 
pestilence.  It  is  only  the  swift-flowing  stream 
that  is  kept  fresh  and  pure  and  sweet. 

All  this  time  the  sad  sisters  were  shielded 
from  everything  that  could  recall  their  past 
lives.  So  fearful  was  she  of  touching  their 
shrinking  wounds  that  she  did  not  even  pray 
for  them  as  more  guilty  than  others,  but  al¬ 
ways  asked  forgiveness  for  "ua  miserable 
sinners,”  including  herself  in  the  great  com¬ 
pany  of  those  who  were  in  need  of  pardon, 
a  tenderness  under  which  their  sores  and  soars 
began  to  heal,  and  in  their  place  came  back 
the  old  feminine  delicacy  and  the  self-respect 
which  might  be  nurtured  into  a  noble  woman¬ 
hood. 

When  one  was  thus  able  to  stand  alone, 
Elsie’s  next  care  was  to  seek  out  some  tie 
that  should  bring  her  back  to  the  old  moor¬ 
ings.  And  where  could  that  be  found  so  well 
as  in  the  old  home?  It  was  not  the  prodigal 
son  alone,  but  the  prodigal  daughter  as  well, 
that  might  find  shelter  and  protection  in  the 
father’s  house. 

Experiences  of  this  kind  grew  so  rapidly 
that,  as  they  extended  over  many  years,  they 
were  counted  by  hundreds.  Of  these,  of 
course,  some  fell  back,  but  more  did  not 
fall.  Many  were  restored  to  their  families, 
in  which  they  were  welcomed  as  those  who 
had  been  dead,  and  were  alive  again,  and 
who  had  been  lost  and  were  found.  The 
names  of  all  these  Elsie  kept  in  a  small  note¬ 
book  that  she  might  keep  track  of  them 
when  they  left  her,  that  in  case  of  necessity, 
she  might  be  of  service  to  them  still.  But 
no  eye  ever  saw  those  names  but  her  own ; 
and  so  carefully  did  she  guard  the  secret 
record,  that  she  added  a  request  that,  in 


case  of  her  sudden  death,  it  should  be  in¬ 
stantly  destroyed,  that  the  unhappy  story 
might  be  sealed  up-  to  the  Judgment  Day. 
Whether  she  were  living  or  dead,  no  sharp 
eyes  should  ever  pry  into  that  mournful  his¬ 
tory.  “The  great  army  of  the  unhappy,” 
she  said,  “if  they  asked  nothing  else  of  the 
world,  might  at  least  ask  the  favor  of  its  for¬ 
getfulness;  that  the  story  of  their  wretohed 
lives  should  be  buried  in  their  graveifl” 

So  passed,  like  a  bird  in  its  flight,  ten  long 
years.  Little  Tommy  had  grown  to  be  a 
stout  boy,  bubbling  and  running  over  with 
happiness,  the  delight  of  hie  little  sister.  To 
see  them  together  so  filled  the  heart  of  the 
mother,  that  she  never  cared  to  leave  her 
quiet  home,  even  to  go  to  the  country, 
and  went  at  last  for  a  few  days  at  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  duty.  One  summer  the  city  was  full 
of  scarlet  fever,  which  was  most  violent  in 
the  crowded  districts  and  among  the  tene¬ 
ment-houses.  Some  of  her  “wards”  had  been 
sent  to  the  country,  and  such  was  the  anxiety 
of  their  “godmother,”  that,  fearing  they 
might  not  receive  all  needed  attention,  she 
followed  them  to  see  that  they  had  the  best 
possible  care.  As  the  cases  were  more  serious 
than  she  supposed,  she  was  absent  several 
days,  till  recalled  by  news  that  the  dreaded 
fever  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of  her 
own  dear  ones,  and  she  returned  instantly, 
with  a  fearful  sinking  at  her  heart.  Some  parts 
of  the  city  were  almost  deserted,  but  the  poor 
could  not  get  away,  and  the  old  block  was 
crowded  as  ever.  As  she  passed  swiftly  down 
the  street  she  observed  a  strange  look  in  the 
familiar  faces,  which  made  her  afraid  to  ask 
a  question.  She  flew  up  the  accustomed 
stairs,  but  her  heart  sank  as  she  missed  the 
joyous  greeting.  She  rushed  tp  the  door,  and 
as  it  opened,  there  were  the  two  children, 
looked  in  each  other’s  arms,  but  cold  and 
still  I 

That  instant  the  ties  that  bound  Elsie  to  life 
were  broken.  The  sudden  end  did  not  take 
her  by  surprise,  for  she  had  had  her  fore¬ 
bodings.  With  a  terrible  presentiment,  she 
had  braced  herself  for  what  was  to  come, 
and  when  she  saw  her  worst  fears  fulfilled, 
she  bowed  her  head  to  the  blow,  and  without 
a  tear  or  a  sigh,  laid  herself  down  by  her 
dear  ones,  and  folded  her  hands  on  her  breast, 
and  looked  upwards. 

That  afternoon  a  fearful  rumor  ran  down 
the  street,  that  the  sweet  lady  whom  all 
knew,  and  almost  worshipped,  was  dying ; 
and,  as  by  instinct,  old  and  young  streamed 
toward  the  old  house,  and  climbed  the  stain. 
As  it  was  midsummer,  the  door  and  windows 
were  open,  and  they  pressed  forward  and 
looked  in  at  the  pale  face  that  was  lying  upon 
the  pillow,  with  the  seal  of  death  upon  it. 
Her  eye  was  full  of  sweetness,  as  it  took  in 
the  little  circle  of  the  poor,  with  a  look  of 
recognition,  that  was  a  loving  farewell. 

And  then  her  thoughts  wandered  away  from 
this  world.  She  seemed  to  be  in  a  trance  and  to 
see  things  invisible.  “There,”  she  whispered, 
“are  my  children  I”  And  there  was  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  shining  ones,  who  had  come 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  among  whom  were  many  familiar 
faces  that  looked  and  beckoned.  And  then 
she  fell  asleep,  and  on  the  brow  that  had  so 
long  worn  a  look  of  pain,  settled  the  eternal 
peace. 

The  summer  was  not  ended  when  mother 
and  children  were  borne  away  together,  and 
carried  back  to  the  little  village  among  the 
hills,  where  her  life  had  begun,  from  which 
she  had  gone  in  her  beautiful  youth,  full  of 
happiness,  as  one  who  had  all  that  this  world 
could  give.  What  a  bitter  disappointment 
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was  the  life  that  followed !  Instead  of  wealth, 
she  had  poverty;  instead  of  the  stately  man¬ 
sion,  she  bad  been  glad  to  take  refuge  in  the 
«dieap  lodging  of  the  “respectable  poor.”  Was 
■  there  ever  a  wreck  of  the  hopes  of  youth  that 
was  more  disastrous  and  complete? 

And  yet  she  bad  never  complained.  God 
had  ordered  her  life,  and  there  was  no  peti¬ 
tion  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  to  which  she  re¬ 
sponded  *  more  fervently  than  “Thy  will  be 
done  I”  Was  it  a  thankless  and  a  joyless  life 
for  a  gifted  woman  to  spend  her  years  and 
her  strength  for  those  who  could  never 
repay  her  care?  It  involved  indeed  great 
labor,  and  the  strain  upon  her  sympathies 
was  carried  almost  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
Bat  Qod  gave  strength  to  her  brave  womanly 
heart.  She  never  thought  that  she  was  more 
heroic  than  others,  or  that  she  was  doing 
what  they  could  not  do.  She  was  only  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  her  Master,  which 
was  its  own  reward.  It  was  seldom  that  she 
spoke  of  herself,  but  once,  as  she  came  near 
to  the  end,  she  opened  her  heart  in  these  few 
words:  “God  has  led  me  in  a  way  that  I  knew 
Dot.  I  have  bad  a  life  of  suffering :  but  what 
of  that?  Is  it  not  the  common  fate  of  human¬ 
ity?  To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  others  has  made 
me  forget  my  own.  When  I  saw  the  great 
army  of  sufferers,  that  seemed  never  to  dimin¬ 
ish  ;  whose  ranks  were  ever  full ;  I  felt 
that  it  was  a  privilege  to  stand  by  the  wayside 
and  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  those  who 
were  ready  to  perish.  There  was  a  time  when 
1  thought  it  was  the  end  of  life  to  have  a 
round  of  pleasure.  But  what  is  all  that  com¬ 
pared  with  the  happiness  of  soothing  and 
snstaining  some  poor  broken  heart?  If  there 
be  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
etb,  there  is  no  joy  on  earth  equal  to  that  of 
saving  a  human  soul.” 

A  few  months  later  a  visit  to  the  country 
led  me  to  the  little  village  among  the  bills 
where  her  life  began,  and  I  stood  by  the 
low  headstone  that  marked  her  grave.  It 
was  mid -winter,  and  the  valley  and  the 
ioe-bound  river  and  the  surrounding  hills 
were  clothed  in  white.  The  branches  of 
trees,  where  the  sleet  had  fallen  and  frozen 
as  it  fell,  sparkled  as  with  millions  of 
diamonds  in  the  rays  of  the  new -risen  sun. 
It  was  the  resurrection  of  nature,  which,  as  it 
'*  Suffered  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange,” 

was  a  prophecy  of  other  resurrections,  in 
which  old  things  should  be  made  new,  and 
darkness  turned  to  light.  Here  was  a  life,  be¬ 
ginning  with  brightness,  but  that  bad  been  so 
soon  overshadowed,  that  it  was  one  long 
eclipse,  but  the  eclipse  only  made  the  light 
the  brighter  when  it  came  out  of  the  cloud. 
That  winter  morning  nature  had  put  on  its 
glittering  robe,  but  there  was  something 
whiter  still.  To  the  sober  and  thoughtful  eye, 
that  sees  through  shadows,  like  the  eye  of  God, 
there  was,  in  that  life  of  suffering  so  meekly 
home— for  wrongs  not  her  own,  and  for  the 
sorrows  of  her  poor  sisters  who  to  most  of  her 
sex  were  beyond  the  reach  of  pity^a  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  was  far,  far 
WHITBB  THAN  SNOW.  •  H.  M.  F. 


As  in  the  days  of  Nettleton  and  Finney,  so 
DOW,  there  are  not  wanting  those  whose  la¬ 
bors  are  attended  with  every  mark  and  token 
of  success.  Great  and  genuine  revivals  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  many  churches,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  whole  communities  seem  profoundly 
moved.  The  additions  to  single  churches  at 
recent  communions  have  been,  in  some  in 
stances,  very  large.  Some  regret  that  these 
ingatherings  are  not  distributed  more  evenly 
the  year  around,  but  they  are  to  he  joyfully 
welcomed  at  any  season. 


LIGHT  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  TOPS. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida, 

March  let,  1806,  hy  Henry  M.  Field. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  pub- 
lisheth  peace.  —Isaiah  Hi.  7. 

In  ancient  times,  before  the  days  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  telegraphs,  tidings  were  sent  by 
i  messengers,  who,  swift  of  foot,  ran  from  city 
to  city,  and  sometimes  climbed  the  bills  to 
make  signals  that  could  be  seen  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  In  case  of  sudden  alarm,  when  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  coming  nearer, fltes  were  lighted  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  as  they  were  kindled 
along  the  coast  of  England  at  the  approach 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  At  such  a  moment, 
when  a  whole  nation  was  watching  for  tid¬ 
ings  that  should  decide  the  issue  of  peace  or 
war,  the  suspense  was  almost  too  great  to 
bear,  and  hence  the  relief  when  the  flrst 
gleam  of  the  morning  sun  was  reflected  from 
the  burnished  sandals  of  the  messengers  of 
peace  I  Such  was  the  picture  in  the  prophet’s 
eye,  at  which  he  could  not  contain  himself, 
but  exclaimed,  “How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings ;  that  publisheth  peace !” 

Is  there  anything  in  these  last  days  to  recall 
that  prophetic  vision?  In  our  missionary 
meetings  we  are  accustomed  to  sing : 

“  On  the  mountain  top  appearing 
Lo  1  the  sacred  herald  stands  ” : 

and  yet  the  world  is  full  of  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  so  that  at  times  we  are  in  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  real  progress  towards 
universal  peace.  In  Oriental  usage  that  word 
Peace  stands  for  everything.  It  is  the  salaam 
with  which  Turk  and  Arab  give  you  their 
morning  salutation.  We  use  it  in  a  still  larger 
sense  as  meaning  universal  brotherhood,  the 
coming  together  of  all  the  tribes  and  races  of 
men — a  brotherhood  that  can  come  only  from 
the  spread  of  one  universal  religion. 

^But  is  there  any  progress  towards  this? 
Is  the  world  really  growing  better  or  worse? 
What  is  the  record  on  the  dial  that  marks  the 
progress  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens?  Does  it 
go  forward  or  backward?  Towards  fuller 
Ught  or  deeper  darkness?  To  answer  this  as 
far  as  I  can,  I  propose  to  sketch  some  of  the 
changes  which  I  have  observed  as  I  have 
passed  from  country  to  country.  Very  light 
sketches  they  must  be,  mere  “snap  shots,” 
but  they  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  having 
been  taken  on  the  spot,  and  being  therefore 
truthful  pictures  of  the  originals :  and  where 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  it  is  well 
to  have  the  observations  of  an  eye-witness. 

If  I  were  making  a  general  plea  for  Chris¬ 
tian  missions,  I  should  say  that  the  flrst  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  most  effective  one,  is  their  his¬ 
tory,  the  record  of  what  they  have  done  for 
civilization.  And  here  I  would  begin,  not 
with  Asia  and  Africa,  but  with  England  and 
America.  When,  thirteen  hundred  years  ago, 
Augustine  landed  in  England,  the  natives  of 
Britain  were,  like  our  American  Indians, 
clothed  in  skins,  and  roaming  in  forests. 
That  a  people  who  were  little  more  than  bar¬ 
barians  have  developed  into  the  most  enlight¬ 


ened  and  powerful  on  the  globe,  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  British 
islands,  which  tamed  the  savage  and  educated 
the  race  to  that  studious  and  thoughtful  habit, 
that  love  of  learning,  which  founded  the 
great  institutions  that  remain  to  this  day. 
Even  before  Augustine  missionaries  sailed 
round  England  and  established  themselves 
on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Scotland — the 
Island  of  Iona — “whence,”  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
“roving  clans  and  savage  barbarians  derived 
the  beneflts  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of 
religion.”  Tbe  greatness  of  Scotland  and  of 
England  is  due  to  the  teachings  of  mission¬ 
aries  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  I 

And  what  brought  our  fathers  to  this  coun¬ 
try  but  that  they  sighed  for  a  liberty  which 
they  could  not  And  in  the  Old  World,  and  had 
to  seek  in  the  forests  of  the  New? 

”  Aye,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  land  where  flrst  they  trod. 

They’ve  left  unstained  what  there  they  found — 
Freedom  to  worship  God.” 

But  our  present  question  is  with  what  are 
called  Foreign  Missions.  Are  they  wise  or 
unwise?  Are  they  for  the  healing  of  the  na¬ 
tions?  Do  they  do  anything  to  renovate  de¬ 
caying  races;  to  rescue  savage  tribes  from 
barbarism?  Or  do  they  only  stir  up  the  old 
hatred  of  Christians  by  those  of  other  races 
and  other  religions,  and  thus  create  a  new 
element  of  division  between  the  separate  fami¬ 
lies  of  mankind? 

It  is  twenty  years  since  I  began  to  study 
Foreign  Missions.  My  flrst  object-lesson  was 
in  Constantinople.  That  was  one  of  the  flrst 
points  chosen  for  American  missions.  And 
why?  Perhaps  from  a  religious  sentiment, 
from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  what  we  owe 
to  the  East.  The  sun  rises  in  the  East,  and  it 
was  the  Star  in  the  East  that  led  the  wise 
men  to  the  manger  in  Bethlehem.  Who  that 
has  been  on  that  hallowed  spot,  and  gone 
down  into  the  crypt  under  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  can  have  read  without  tears  the 
inscription  in  Latin*,  which  translated  is : 
“Here  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary”l  Thus  Christianity  came  from  the 
East.  Beginning  at  Jerusalem,  it  spread  along 
the  coast  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  to  Greece 
and  to  Rome,  till  it  became  the  dominant  re¬ 
ligion  of  Europe,  from  which  it  crossed  to  the 
New  World. 

And  when  America  had  grown  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  in  power,  so  that  it  could  stretch 
out  its  arms  abroad  ;  it  seemed  to  the  newly 
founded  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
a  fltting  return  for  what  we  had  received 
from  •  Christianity,  that  we  should  carry  it 
back  to  tbe  East  from  which  it  came.  And 
as  Constantinople  was  the  capital  which  ruled 
all  the  East,  it  was  chosen  as  the  strategic 
point  at  which  to  begin,  and  hither  came 
early  in  the  century  four  young  Americans, 
stealing  in  as  it  were  by  night,  who,  if  they 
had  blown  a  trumpet  before  them,  would 
probably  have  been  driven  out  of  the  city  and 
the  country  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  they 
began  without  observation,  as  Paul  did  when 
a  prisoner  in  Rome,  where  be  was  permitted 
to  live  in  his  own  hired  bouse,  and  teach  a 
few  disciples.  So  the  missionaries  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  were  protected  by  their  very  in- 
signiflcance.  But  when  I  flrst  saw  that  mar- 
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vellouB  city,  the  tiny  seed  had  grown  to  be  a 
great  tree.  In  the  heart  of  old  Stamboul 
stood  an  American  Bible  House,  publishing 
the  Scriptures  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
East :  there  were  Christian  schools ;  while  a 
stately  College  had  risen  on  the  Bosphorus,  with 
two  hundred  students  from  all  the  provinces 
of  European  Turkey :  and  at  Scutari,  just 
across  the  water,  was  a  Female  Seminary, 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  gifts  of  Ameri¬ 
can  women.  From  this  central  point  mis¬ 
sions  spread  through  Asia  Minor,  and  into 
Armenia,  where,  during  the  past  year,  the 
missionaries— both  men  and  women— have 
shown  such  splendid  courage  in  holding  their 
posts,  and  protecting,  as  far  as  they  could, 
the  poor  people  in  the  midst  of  the  horrible 
massacres. 

Next  in  importance  to  Constantinople  as  a 
central  point,  was  Beirut  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  where  another  American  College  looks 
out  upon  the  Mediterranean  as  Robert  Col* 
lege  looks  down  on  the  Bosphorus.  This,  too, 
was  built  by  American  liberality.  The  late 
William  E.  Dodge  laid  the  corner-stone.  It  is 
manned  by  American  professors,  and  sends 
out  every  year,  not  only  missionaries,  but 
trained  physicians,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
body  as  well  as  the  soul.  And  I  hardly  know 
which  is  the  more  pressing  need ;  for  in  the 
East  one  of  the  most  pitiful  sights  is  that  of 
the  diseases  of  the  people  (of  which  none  are 
more  common  than  diseases  of  the  eye,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  burning 
sand  of  the  desert),  all  of  which  could  be  re¬ 
lieved,  if  not  wholly  cured,  by  proper  medical 
treatment. 

Keeping  down  the  Syrian  coast,  we  come  to 
Jaffa,  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  we 
cross  a  corner  of  the  Mediterranean  (it  is  only 
a  night’s  sail)  and  are  in  Africa  I  Africa  is  a 
large  term,  as  it  is  in  point  of  size  the  second 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Spreading 
over  seventy  degrees  of  latitude,  it  has  many 
climates,  so  that  what  is  true  of  one  part  of 
it  is  not  true  of  another.  So  far  from  being 
wholly  given  up  to  babarism,  Egypt  is  the 
mother  of  civilization.  What  is  now  called 
the  Barbary  Coast  was  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  is  to  day  the  resort  of  thousands 
who,  when  winter  comes,  flee  from  the  fogs 
and  the  cold  of  England  to  bask  in  the  warmth 
of  the  African  sun. 

But  this  is  not  the  real  Africa,  nor  do  we 
touch  it  till  we  have  crossed  the  Desert  of 
Sahara.  Then  we  come  to  what  is  fitly  called 
the  Dark  Continent,  the  most  hopeless  portion 
of  the  habitable  globe :  the  most  difficult  to 
penetrate  with  the  infiuences  of  civilization 
and  religion.  Why  is  this?  Is  it,  as  some 
suppose,  that  Africa  has  been  smitten  by  the 
curse  of  Oodf  This  would  make  its  condition 
utterly  hopeless.  But  why  resort  to  this  when 
tfhere  are  right  before  our  eyes  causes  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  its  barbarism?  Perhaps 
if  we  knew  Africa  better,  we  might  have  a 
more  kindly  feeling  towards  the  country  and 
the  people.  I  have  been  four  times  in  Africa 
— twice  in  Egypt,  once  up  the  Nile,  and  twice 
on  the  Barbary  Coast— and  every  time  in¬ 
creases  my  interest  in  it,  and  my  faith  in 
its  future  destiny.  But  look  on  the  map 
and  see  bow  the  Dark  Continent  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  its  peculiar  physical  conditions. 
We  in  America  live  in  the  Temperate 
Zone.  So  do  the  peoples  of  Europe.  And 
even  Asia,  though  it  be  the  largest  of  the 
Continents,  and  reaches  far  to  the  South, 
stops  short  of  the  Equator,  while  the  Equa¬ 
tor  outs  Africa  in  two,  crossing  it  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  so  that  all  its  central  portions  lie  for  a 
part  of  the  year  under  a  vertical  sun  I  This 
of  itself  is  enough  to  blight  and  blast  any 
portion  of  the  earth,  and  wither  up  the  native 
vigor  of  the  most  powerful  races. 


Another  curse  of  nature  is  the  Great  Desert 
—the  Desert  of  Sahara!  Three  years  ago  I 
spent  a  few  days  in  an  oasis  forty  miles 
within  it,  and  when  I  went  down  to  the 
“gray  and  melancholy  waste”  around,  it  was 
like  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea— and  of 
what,  if  overfiowed  with  water,  would  be  as 
large  a  Sea  ae  the  Mediterranean,  or  as 
all  Europe,  leaving  out  Norway  and  Sweden. 
This  is  far  more  of  a  barrier  to  human  inter¬ 
course  than  if  it  were  really  a  Sea,  for  then 
we  could  sail  over  it,  while  the  Desert  can  be 
crossed  only  by  slow-moving  caravans.  Here 
is  a  tremendous  incubus  lying  athwart  the 
continent,  and  crushing  the  life  out  of  poor 
old  Africa. 

Only  one  thing  more  is  needed  to  complete 
the  isolation  of  the  Dark  Continent  from  the 
rest  of  the  world— it  is  the  deadly  jungle  that 
stretches  along  its  coast  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles,  so  that  it  is  girdled  as 
with  a  belt  of  fire,  which  Europeans  cannot 
cross  but  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  How 
then  can  foreign  commerce  approach  these 
shores,  or  civilized  peoples  have  any  place  on 
this  plague-smitten  portion  of  the  earth? 

This  isolation  of  Africa  has  been  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  greatest  of  crimes,  as  it  fur 
nished  a  shelter  for  the  slave  trade  which  has 
been  carried  on  by  Arabs,  who  steal  across 
the  Red  Sea  and  make  their  way  into  the 
interior,  where  they  attack  hundreds  of 
villages,  shooting  down  all  who  resist,  and 
making  captives  of  the  young  and  able-bodied 
men,  who  are  fit  to  be  slaves,  and  marching 
them  off  to  the  coast  1  An  American  officer, 
who  was  for  some  years  in  Upper  Egypt,  has 
described  to  me  these  slave -caravans ;  how 
the  arms  of  every  man  were  tied  behind  his 
back,  and  if  he  fainted  by  the  way,  the  Arab 
driver  with  his  pistol  blew  out  bis  brains. 
The  line  of  march  was  marked  by  the  bones 
of  the  poor  captives,  whose  bodies  had  been 
devoured  by  hyenas.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  again  and  again 
has  the  story  been  told  to  the  horror  of  all 
Christendom.  But  what  could  be  done  to 
stop  it?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  until 
some  means  were  found  of  reaching  the  dark 
and  bloody  ground,  and  putting  the  English, 
or  the  French,  or  the  German,  soldier  across 
the  path  of  the  inhuman  slave-trader ! 

But  where  do  Missions  come  in?  What  can 
they  do  to  put  an  end  to  the  woes  of  Africa? 
They  cannot  drain  the  swamps,  or  fertilize 
the  deserts,  or  bid  the  sun  stand  still  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  that  be  may  not  smite  the 
earth  with  a  curse.  What  can  missionaries 
do?  Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  to  tell  what 
they  have  done.  In  the  Century  Magazine  of 
January  was  an  article  by  Henry  M.  Stanley 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  development  of 
Africa  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  begins  by  saying:  “In  1870  there  were  but 
two  white  men  in  all  Equatorial  Africa  from 
the  Zambezi  to  the  Nile.  These  were  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  The  first 
had  for  years  been  absent  from  men’s  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  far  interior,  and  no  man  knew 
what  had  become  of  him.  The  second  had 
but  just  arrived  in  the  White  Nile  regions  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade  ”  So  then  it  was  not 
the  lion  hunter  plunging  into  the  jungle,  or 
the  amateur  explorer  that  led  the  way  into 
the  heart  of  Africa,  but  a  Scotch  missionary, 
with  the  courage  and  indomitable  spirit  of 
his  race,  who  pushed  on  where  no  white  man 
had  gone  before,  up  into  the  regions  of  Cen 
tral  Africa,  which  have  since  been  explored 
by  those  who  followed  in  his  path,  till  at  last 
the  geography  of  the  interior  of  the  Continent 
has  become  so  well  known  that  the  European 
Powers  have  seized  upon  it  in  their  usual 
way,  claiming  possession  by  right  of  discov¬ 


ery,  and  dividing  it  up  among  themselves: 
to  be  subdued,  where  necessary,  by  force  of 
arms,  and  made  subject  to  European  laws. 
These  armed  forces  may  be  called  the  Rough 
Riders  of  Civilization,  who  go  before  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way,  and  clear  the  ground,  on  which 
will  be  established,  where  the  climate  per¬ 
mits,  a  chain  of  European  colonies,  to  grow 
in  time  into  kingdoms  and  empires! 

And  here  we  mark  how  the  Ruler  of  Nations 
uses,  not  only  the  wrath  of  nqan,  but  the 
greed  of  man,  to  carry  out  His  designs.  Was 
it  a  mere  accident  that  gold  was  discovered 
in  California  in  1848,  at  the  close  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  war,  or  was  it  a  means  to  hasten  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  empire  on  the  Pacific  Coast? 
And  is  it  presuming  too  much  to  pot  the  same 
interpretation  on  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Transvaal,  that  it  is.  to  draw  an  European  popu¬ 
lation  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  there  to  build 
up  civilized  and  Christian  States? 

While  this  is  going  on  in  the  interior,  the 
continent  is  being  pierced  on  both  sides  by 
railroads  that  are  now  in  construction  by  the 
Powers  that  have  assumed  a  protectorate  over 
the  East  and  the  West.  One  line  is  already 
well  advanced  up  the  valley  of  the  Congo, 
where,  as  soon  as  it  h^  passed  the  rapids, 
great  steamers  will  pass  up  and  down  that 
mighty  river  and  its  affluents,  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  thousands  of  miles  of  internal  naviga¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  side  of  the  continent, 
where  the  caravans  that  were  fitted  out  at 
Zanzibar  took  weeks  to  struggle  through  the 
jungle  near  the  coast,  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  is  about  to  build  a  railroad  that  will 
carry  emigrants  across  the  belt  of  swamps  in 
a  few  hours.  Its  destination  is  Uganda, 
which  is  on  the  Highlands  where  are  the 
Lakes  that  will  soon  be  white  with  the  saila 
of  English  commerce,  while  the  surrounding 
country  may  become  the  new  home  of  a 
thrifty  English  or  Scotch  population,  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  great  African  State,  which  shall  be 
at  once  civilized  and  Christian. 

These  are  great  anticipations.  Perhaps  it  is 
all  a  dream.  But  old  men  dream  dreams,  and 
as  I  dream  a  dream  of  what  is  yet  to  be  in 
Africa,  I  sometimes  indulge  a  secret  wish, 
(though  I  hardly  dare  to  pray  for  it,)  that  I 
might  not  taste  of  death  till  all  this  be  fulfilled  I 

But  if  we  do  not  see  it,  others  will,  and  in 
that  day  of  triumph  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  regeneration  of  Africa  began  with 
the  missionaries,  foremost  among  whom  was 
David  Livingstone,  who,  separated  for  years 
from  bis  native  land,  made  his  way  through 
forest  and  jungle,  and  dangers  of  every  kindr 
till  be  pierced  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  re¬ 
vealed  its  wants  and  woes  to  the  world.  He 
died  in  the  land  to  which  he  gave  his  life, 
and  died  as  be  had  lived  in  prayer  (for  he 
was  on  his  knees,  when  they  found  him  dead 
in  his  tent),  praying,  we  must  believe,  for 
the  land  that  was  so  dark  and  yet  so  dear  to 
his  great  Christian  heart.  But  Africa  was 
not  permitted  to  keep  bis  dust,  for  his  faithful 
black  servants  wrapped  up  the  body  of  their- 
master,  and  bore  it  to  the  coast,  from  which 
it  was  taken  to  England,  and  laid  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  there  to  rest  with  the  mighty 
dead,  who  have  been  benefactors  to  their 
country  or  to  mankind. 

At  the  price  of  such  lives  is  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent  to  be  redeemed.  Poor  old  Africa  !  I  love 
her  for  her  very  woes.  But  a  brighter  day  ia 
coming !  It  is  twenty  years  since  I  went  up 
the  Nile.  Well  do  I  remember  the  morning 
that  the  steward  of  our  boat  came  running 
to  my  stateroom,  calling  me  to  come  on  deck 
and  see  the  Southern  Cross!  I  rushed  up¬ 
stairs  and  looked  Southward,  and  lo!  there 
it  was!  Not  high  up  in  mid-heaven,  as  I  saur 
it  afterwards  when  I  crossed  the  Equator, 
but  low  on  the  horizon,  yet  clear  and  dis- 
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tinct  on  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky  I 
It  waB  a  bow  in  the  cloud,  a  sign  in  the 
heavens  that  God  had  not  forgotten  the  dark¬ 
est  portion  of  the  globe.  Who  that  saw  that 
Southern  Cross  shining  upon  Africa,  could 
withhold  his  prayer  that  another  Cross,  that 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  might  rise  over  the 
Dark  Continent ;  over  its  lakes  and  rivers — 

“  Where  Afric’s  sunnj'  fou&tains 
Roll  down  their  golden  strand 
over  its  deserts  and  its  forests ;  and  over  all 
its  w'anderiDg  tribes,  giving  them  light  and 
salvation ! 

From  Africa  we  turn  to  Asia,  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
When  I  first  set  foot  in  India,  it  seemed  as  if 
I  was,  not  only  on  another  continent,  but  in 
another  world.  Everything  was  new :  the 
people  were  as  unfamiliar  as  the  tropical  vege¬ 
tation  :  strange  in  appearance,  in  language  and 
costume,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  be 
of  another  race.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
I  discovered  that  they  and  we  belonged  to 
the  same  great  human  family,  with  the  same 
wants  and  woes,  the  same  hopes  and  fears.  If 
your  experience  is  like  mine,  you  will  not 
stay  long  in  any  country  without  discovering 
bonds  of  sympathy,  and  coming  to  love  the 
people,  even  though  you  may  also  have  to  pity 
them.  I  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in 
Bombay  before  I  felt  a  softness  in  the  very 
atmosphere,  frooi  the  gentle  manners  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  their  respectful,  almost  reveren¬ 
tial  salaams,  which  made  our  restless  and 
pushing  countrymen  seem  as  if  they  were 
but  barbarians!  At  any  rate,  I  felt  that  we 
were  among  a  people  from  whom  we  had 
something  to  learn,  even  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  had  something  to  teach  them. 
That  opinion  I  still  hold,  and  believe  that  the 
people,  or  peoples  of  India  (for  there  are 
many  races  and  many  languages),  would  form 
one  of  the  greatest  of  nations,  if  it  were  not 
for  their  Religion ! 

But  their  Religion  neutralizes  their  human¬ 
ity  by  the  distinctions  of  caste.  When  I 
landed  in  Bombay  I  perceived  that  every  na¬ 
tive  bad  a  mark  upon  his  forehead,  which  in¬ 
dicated  the  caste  to  which  he  belonged.  Of 
these  castes  there  are  four,  which  are  fixed 
and  immovable.  If  you  are  born  in  a  low 
caste,  no  amount  of  knowledge  or  of  virtue 
can  raise  you  higher ;  and  if  you  are  born  in  a 
high  caste,  no  sin  or  crime  can  drag  you  down. 

Does  this  seem  but  a  fanciful  and  arbi¬ 
trary  division  which  has  no  practical  con¬ 
sequences?  That  shows  that  you  have  not  felt 
its  power.  If  you  had,  you  would  know  that 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  cold  and  so  cruel 
as  caste.  It  is  the  poison  in  the  blood  which 
eats  out  all  the  natural  goodness  of  the 
Hindoos,  turning  their  very  gentleness  to  in¬ 
difference  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  their 
fellow. beings,  so  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  human  brotherhood. 

But  with  all  this,  they  are  a  very  religious 
people  in  their  way.  Their  religion,  such  as 
it  is,  is  much  more  to  them  than  ours  is  to 
us:  it  regulates  their  whole  life.  But  what  is 
it?  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
morality  or  virtue,  but  is  only  a  means  of  pro¬ 
pitiating  angry  deities.  It  is  a  religion  of 
terror  and  fear.  It  is  also  unspeakably  vile. 
Its  very  gods  commit  adultery  and  incest. 
Thus  vice  is  deified.  Such  a  mythology 
pollutes  the  imaginations  of  the  people 
whereby  their  very  mind  and  conscience  are 
defiled. 

And  the  power  of  superstition  is  something 
awful.  In  the  heart  of  India  is  the  city  of 
Allahabad,  which,  as  it  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  sacred  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
is  the  place  of  annual  pilgrimages.  One  of 
these  it  was  my  fortune  to  witness  from  the 
back  of  an  elephant,  as  we  rode  down  to  the 


Ganges,  where  that  morning  fifty  thousand 
pilgrims  were  rushing  forward  to  bathe  in 
the  sacred  river,  that  was  to  wash  away  their 
sins!  It  is  said  that  sometimes  during 
the  season  not  less  than  two  millions  of 
pilgrims,  come  from  all  parts  of  India, 
the  most  of  them  on  foot,  some  even  crawling 
on  the  ground,  and  thus  measuring  the  dis¬ 
tance  for  *  hundreds  of  miles  I  Such  is  the 
superstition  which  rides  over  the  Hindoos 
like  the  Car  of  Juggernaut,  and  crushes  them 
to  the  earth. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  woman  shut  up  in 
harems  and  zenanas!  There  is  a  saying  in 
the  East  that  in  India  the  flowers  yield  no 
perfume,  the  birds  never  sing,  and  the  women 
never  smile!  They  never  will  smile  till  they 
have  a  better  religion  to  deliver  them  from 
the  terrible  weight  under  which  they  are 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage. 

But  admitting  all  this,  what  have  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  done  for  the  people  of  India?  What 
have  they  to  show  for  all  their  years  of  labor? 
Some  will  tell  you— and  some  who  have  lived 
in  India— that  they  have  not  done  anything, 
at  least  anything  to  compensate  for  the 
waste  of  time,  of  money,  and  of  human  life. 
This  is  the  talk  of  many  travellers  who 
have  made  a  flying  visit  to  India.  Since 
there  are  such  facilities  nowadays  for  going 
everywhere  by  land  and  sea,  the  number  of 
such  is  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  wisdom 
that  these  “globe  trotters”  bring  home  with 
them  is  something  to  be  regarded  with  awe 
and  wonder.  A  young  man  just  out  of  col¬ 
lege  will  repeat  a  conversation  that  he  had 
with  an  English  officer  at  the  club  in  Bombay 
or  Calcutta,  where  they  sat  together  for  a 
whole  hour,  each  smoking  his  cigar  and  sip¬ 
ping  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  which  is 
called  “a  peg,”  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  one 
more  peg  in  the  coffin  of  the  drinker — a  desig¬ 
nation  not  inappropriate,  considering  the 
effect  of  those  fiery  spirits  in  that  burning  cli 
mate.  With  such  aids  to  reflection,  the 
officer  assures  his  American  admirer  that  the 
missionaries  in  India  really  have  done  nothing ! 

Against  such  high  testimony  I  hardly  dare 
to  place  my  own  observations.  But  I  have 
travelled  three  thousand  miles  in  India,  and 
I  never  saw  a  missionary  “compound”  (the 
enclosure  which  surrounds  the  missionary’s 
home,  with  the  church  and  the  school,)  that 
was  not  a  piece  of  English  or  American  civil¬ 
ization  let  down  into  the  darkness  of  heathen¬ 
ism.  Ftom  those  little  springs  in  the  desert 
have  issued  the  pure  waters  that  have  flowed 
over  all  the  plains  of  India.  When  Lord 
Macaulay  was  in  India,  he  wrote  home  to  his 
father  in  England,  old  Zachary  Macaulay,  who 
was  a  great  philanthropist,  to  express  his 
amazement  at  the  system  of  education  that  had 
been  introduced  into  India— a  system  modelled 
on  that  of  England,  with  all  the  grades  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities — but  I  do 
not  remember  if  he  added  that  this  whole 
vast  system  owed  its  existence  to  English 
missionaries,  the  very  men  whom  Sydney 
Smith  had  once  ridiculed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  with  an  open  declaration  that  the 
government  in  India  should  at  once  send 
them  back  to  England ! 

As  to  the  conversions  to  Christianity,  if 
the  missionaries  have  not  done  all  that  we 
hoped,  they  have  done  much.  There  are  little 
churches  composed  of  native  Christians  all 
over  India,  whose  members  amount  in  all  to 
tens,  and  perhaps  hundreds,  of  thousands,  a 
great  result  when  we  consider  what  trials 
they  have  to  face  in  coming  out  from  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  fathers,  for  so  tremendous  is 
the  power  of  caste,  that  a  man  who  forsakes 
the  old  faith,  becomes  literally  an  outcast!  A 
Christian  Hindoo  in  Bombay  told  me  that  he 
bad  met  his  father  in  the  street,  who  refused 


to  recognize  him — the  ties  of  religion  being 
stronger  than  the  ties  of  blood !  Another 
told  me  that  his  family  had  performed 
funeral  rites  for  him,  to  signify  that  be  was 
to  them  as  one  that  was  :]ead !  To  withstand 
such  scorn  and  contempt  requires  the  courage 
of  soldiers  and  martyrs 

But  with  the  twofold  darkness  of  custom 
and  superstition  combined,  still  the  clouds  are 
breaking  over  India,  and  the  sun  is  rising  as 
I  once  saw  it  rising  on  the  Himalayas.  We 
had  been  spending  a  week  in  a  beautiful 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  one 
afternoon  rode  up  the  lower  range  to  spend 
the  night,  and  see  the  sun  rise  on  that  farther 
inner  range,  which  is  the  backbone  of  Asia, 
and  is  called  by  the  people  of  those  countries 
the  Roof  of  the  World.  The  stars  were  still 
shining  when  we  crept  up  to  the  point  of 
observation,  and  waited  for  the  coming  of  the 
day.  At  first  all  was  in  shadow,  but  soon  a 
faint  glow  appeared  in  the  East,  and  then  a 
shaft  of  fire  shot  across  the  vast  horizon, 
touching  here  and  there  a  peak  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  till  at  length  the  sun  rose  with 
such  dazzling  splendor,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
God  himself  had  come  to  look  upon  the  world 
that  He  bad  created.  That  glorious  sunshine 
was  typical  of  another  Light  that  was 
rising  upon  India,  shining  down  into  the 
deep,  dark  valleys  of  Southern  Asia ! 

Beyond  India — separated  from  it  by  the 
Bay  of  Bengal— is  another  country,  Burniah, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Farther  India.  This 
has  a  peculiar  interest  to  Americans  as  the 
scene  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Judson,  one  of  the 
greatest  heroes  of  the  missionary  world. 
Lower  Burmah  has  long  been  a  part  of  British 
India.  But  Upper  Burmah  was  until  lately 
ruled  by  one  of  those  monsters,  who,  in  the 
style  of  Eastern  potentates,  began  his  reign 
by  putting  all  bis  kindred  to  death— a  career 
of  blood  that  cried  to  heaven  till  Lord 
Dufferin,  when  Governor-General  of  India, 
went  up  the  Irrawaddy  with  an  army  and 
sent  the  horrible  Thebaw  about  his  business, 
and  annexed  Burmah  to  India,  thus  carrying 
English  power  to  the  very  borders  of  China. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  greatest  empire  of 
Asia.  Vast  as  is  the  population  of  India, 
here  is  a  country  greater  still !  India  has 
but  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people. 
China  has  four  hundred  millions!  This  single 
fact  overpowers  the  imagination.  It  makes 
America  seem  as  if  it  were  almost  uninhab¬ 
ited !  We  talk  of  our  growing  cities,  and  of 
States  that  are  being  rapidly  settled.  But  in 
China  human  beings  swarm  as  birds  swarm 
in  the  air,  or  fishes  in  the  sea.  He  does  not 
know  how  great  is  the  world  for  which  Christ 
died  who  has  not  seen  the  vast  populations  of 
Asia! 

How  is  it  possible  to  make  any  impression 
upon  a  people  that  are  like  the  sands  of  the  sea? 
The  difficulty  is  much  greater  in  China  than  in^ 
Japan,  for  the  race  in  the  former  is  not  so 
alert  to  receive  new  impressions.  John  China¬ 
man  is  rather  a  dull  creature.  You  talk  to 
him  about  spiritual  things,  and  he  looks  at 
you  with  his  half  shut  eyes,  and  walks  away 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  you  have 
been  talking  about.  But  there  are  some 
things  that  he  can  understand— justice  and 
kindness.  Hie  sense  of  justice  tells  him  that 
it  is  not  right  for  England  to  force  opium 
upon  his  country,  an  awkward  fact  which  be 
is  apt  to  remember  when  he  is  addressed  by 
an  English  missionary !  But  our  missionaries 
are  not  burdened  by  such  associations.  They 
come  to  do  good  alike  to  the  body  and  the 
soul.  In  Canton  I  visited  a  hospital  which 
received  1,500  patients  a  year  for  the  most 
difficult  surgical  operations,  while  thousands 
were  pressiibed  for  in  the  dispensary. 

American  missionaries  have  also  won  respect 
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and  gratitude  by  their  services  in  the  famines. 
Several  years  since  a  terrible  famine  swept 
over  the  Northern  provinces  of  China.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  horror,  when  thousands  were 
perishing  by  the  roadsides,  an  American  mis 
sionary  pushed  his  way  to  the  presence  of  the 
destroyer,  distributing  loads  of  provisions  till 
he  fell  exhausted,  dying  that  others  might  live. 

These  things  make  us  proud  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries.  Not  that  they  are  bolder  or 
braveror  more  self-sacrificing  than  English  mis¬ 
sionaries,  but  that  the  latter  are  handicapped 
by  the  action  of  their  government.  When  I 
saw  the  English  ships  lying  in  the  Canton 
River  loaded  with  opium.  I  thanked  Ood  that 
my  country  had  no  part  in  this  odious  business. 
When  we  come  to  China,  let  it  not  be  to  force 
upon  them  that  which  destroys  both  body 
and  soul,  but  let  the  missionary  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  physician,  so  that  American 
Christianity  shall  appear  bringing  healing  in 
one  hand  and  the  Gospel  in  the  other  1 

One  word  about  Japan.  When  I  was  a  boy. 
I  used  to  read  about  a  strange  country,  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Eastern  Asia,  which  was  shut 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  where  no  for¬ 
eigner  was  allowed  to  set  his  foot ;  and  where, 
if  a  ship  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast,  the 
crew,  if  not  put  to  death,  were  put  into  cages 
and  carried  about  the  country  for  exhibition, 
like  wild  beasts!  Yet  that  very  country  I 
have  lived  to  visit,  and  passed  days  in  the  in 
terior,  where  ten  years  before  my  life  would 
not  have  been  safe ;  and  not  only  travelled 
without  danger,  but  been  received  with  the 
utmost  kindness.  As  soon  as  the  barrier  was 
broken  down,  and  Japan  was  opened  to  for¬ 
eign  intercourse,  no  people  could  have  been 
more  eager  to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of 
communication  with  the  civilized  world 
Their  young  men  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  be  educated  in  our  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  ;  while  other  students  were  trained  in 
our  military  academies.  How  quick  they 
were  to  learn,  and  what  use  they  made  of 
their  opportunities,  was  seen  in  the  late  war 
with  China,  when  the  world  became  fully 
apprised  of  the  greatness  of  the  new  power 
that  had  risen  up  in  Eastern  Asia.  Not  only 
has  that  war  put  Japan  in  the  front,  but  it 
will  drag  China  after  her,  since  it  has  broken 
down  the  great  wall  that  has  for  so  many 
ages  shut  out  its  four  hundred  millions  from 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Who  then  will  say  that  Ood  is  not  moving 
among  the  nations?  His  providence  has  ad¬ 
vanced  more  rapidly  than  we  were  prepared 
for,  and  now  we  have  only  to  follow  where 
He  leads  the  way.  In  all  these  movements 
America  has  the  position  of  greatest  impor 
tance  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  involved 
in  any  of  the  questions  that  divide  European 
Powers.  We  have  no  enemies  to. conquer,  and 
no  wrongs  to  revenge.  The  friend  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  our  country  may  interpose  here  and 
there  in  the  interest  of  reconciliation  and 
peace.  May  not  the  youngest  of  the  nations 
minister  somewhat  of  her  superabundant  vi¬ 
tality  to 

“  Old  empires  that  sit  in  sulienness  and  gioom  ” '( 
The  world  is  growing  old.  Nations  grow  old 
and  die,  like  men.  But  can  we  not  stay  the 
inevitable  hour  by  pouring  a  little  of  our 
fresh  young  blood  into  their  withered  veins, 
as  the  Roman  daughter  came  to  the  dungeon 
and  nourished  her  father  from  the  fountain  of 
her  own  loving  breast?  It  will  not  drain 
our  life  blood ;  and  if  it  did  what  are  we  in 
this  world  for  but  to  make  sacrifices  for  our 
country  and  our  race?  Jesus  Christ  gave  His 
life  for  the  life  of  the  world.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  greater  than  to  follow  Him,  and  give 
our  lives  for  the  life  of  the  world? 


VIEWS  FROM  A  GENEVA  MANSE. 

In  a  certain  Presbyterian  church  a  few 
weeks  ago,  several  ruling  elders  and  deacons 
were  ordained  and  installed.  In  accordance 
with  the  requriements  of  the  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  pastor  delivered  a  brief  address 
to  the  new  officers-  Believing  its  usefulness 
may  be  extended,  the  substance  thereof  is  re¬ 
ported  in  these  columns: 

Brethren: — In  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
office,  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
we  are  not  the  only  men  qualified  for  these 
honored  positions.  Look  over  this  congrega¬ 
tion  and  observe  the  faithful  men  occupying 
the  pews,  and  you  will  perceive  that  if  all  of 
us  were,  by  some  strange  providence,  sud¬ 
denly  swept  away,  enough  remain  who  would 
grace  any  position  the  Church  could  offer  them. 

In  electing  you  to  its  choicest  offices,  the 
church  has  magnified  you.  Now  it  remains 
for  you  to  magnify  the  office.  Like  regenera¬ 
tion,  what  the  church  has  done  for  you  is  an 
act.  But  like  sanctification,  what  you  are  to 
do  for  the  church  in  magnifying  your  office 
is  a  work,  a'Jife-work.  This  church  has  hon¬ 
ored  you  by  electing  you  to  office.  Now  I  en¬ 
treat  you  to  seek  the  grace  of  God  daily  that 
you  may  honor  the  church  by  official  fidelity. 
Make  it  your  aim  so  to  conduct  yourself  that 
every  member  shall  honor  tho  office  of  elder 
or  deacon  because  you  fill  it. 

The  Church  is  the  society  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  prophets  and  Apostles,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  Cornerstone. 
Yea,  more.  He  is  the  Head  of  this  sacred 
order,  of  which  we  all  are  members.  No 
other  institution  or  society  in  Christendom  so 
directly  represents  the  Son  of  God,  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  the  world.  These  things  being  so,  if 
a  man  does  not  esteem  an  office  in  the  Church 
a  higher  honor  than  any  office  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  outside  of  the  Church,  I  ask  you  whether 
you  think  he  is  worthy  of  holding  such  an 
office?  “I  had  rather  be  a  dporkeeper  in  the 
house  of  my  God  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness,”  expresses  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  relative  importance  of  positions. 

Let  me  make  several  definite  suggestions  as 
aids  in  fulfilling  the  promises  made  a  few 
moments  ago : 

1.  Be  earnest  Christians.  It  is  in  earnest 
Christian  living  we  most  need  example  and 
leadership.  Illustrated  editions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  common  walks  of  life  are  the 
finest  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  best  contribu 
tion  to  the  renown  and  distinction  of  a  church. 
As  Tennyson  sings : 

Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers. 

Whose  love  in  hiaber  love  endures.” 

2.  Be  intelligent  Presbyterians.  Don’t  base 
your  opinion  of  our  beloved  denomination 
neither  upon  what  its  enemies  say  of  it,  nor 
upon  the  fiery  dogmatism  of  some  of  our  own 
number  “who  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge.”  Become  conver¬ 
sant  with  its  history  and  its  present  day  do¬ 
ings.  Take  a  Presbyterian  paper,  and  keep 
in  touch  with  the  departments  and  enter¬ 
prises  of  our  Church.  In  the  “Presbyterian 
Handbook”  presented  to  each  of  you  a  few 
moments  ago,  you  will  find  the  names  and 
prices  of  our  different  denominational  jour¬ 
nals.  Select  one  of  these  and  keep  yourself 
well  posted.  I  beg  to  recommend  also  a  little 
book  called  “The  Elder  and  His  Work,” 
which  you  will  find  helpful  to  you  as  a  man¬ 
ual  or  book  of  instructions.  By  all  means  se¬ 
cure  a  copy. 

3.  Be  an  example  to  the  rank  and  file,  in 
the  grace  of  systematic  and  proportionate 
giving.  Outside  of  your  home,  your  first 
financial  obligations  are  to  your  Church.  In 
the  support  of  your  own  local  church  society 


and  of  the  great  missionary  and  benevolent 
enterprises  of  your  denomination,  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  generosity.  Set  apart  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  your  income  week  by  week,  and 
bold  that  sacred  to  your  church  obligations, 
and  be  systematic  in  the  presentation  of  It. 
If  your  church  hasn’t  a  good  financial  reputa¬ 
tion  with  its  employes  or  with  the  world,  let 
it  be  no  fault  of  yours. 

4.  Put  away  any  custom  or  habit  which  in¬ 
terferes  with  your  usefulness,  or  lowers  the 
tone  of  your  piety,  or  proves  a  stumbling- 
block  to  your  fellow  church  members.  Aa 
long  as  you  are  in  office,  you  cannot  afford 
to  do  anything  that  will  lessen  the  respect  or 
consideration  of  the  most  conscientious  of 
your  fellow-members.  As  long  as  you  are  in 
office,  you  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  any 
worldly  habit  or  custom  that  proves  to  be  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  weakest  of  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Christ.  It  is  divine  love  speaking: 
“Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones 
which  believe  in  Me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  bis  neck 
and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the 
sea”  (Matt,  xviii.  6).  And  Paul,  the  interpre¬ 
ter  of  Christianity,  says:  “It  is  good  neither 
to  eat  fiesb,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbletb,  or  is  of¬ 
fended,  or  is  made  weak”  (Rom.  xiv.  21). 
And  your  conscience  says.  Amen  1 

Brethren,  we  have  confidence  in  you.  We 
love  you.  We  know  you  regard  your  office 
as  a  sacred  trust.  “Called  of  God  to  be”  an 
elder  or  a  deacon,  may  the  Holy  Spirit  give 
you  this  day  a  fresh  anointing  for  your  holy 
office!  N.  B.  R. 

LANE  SEMINARY. 

We  have  received  the  Catalogue  of  this 
Seminary  for  1895-96,  and  note  with  pleasure 
the  good  showing  it  presents  nottvitbsfanding 
the  period  of  peculiar  trial  through  which  it 
is  passing.  The  total  attendance  has  been 
thirty-eight,  of  whom  six  are  in  the  senior 
class,  which  also  numbers  two  others  in  spe¬ 
cial  studies ;  thirteen  are  in  the  middle  class, 
and  fifteen  in  the  junior  class,  with  one  addi¬ 
tional  in  each  of  these  classes,  pursuing  spe¬ 
cial  studies.  The  Faculty  consists  of  four 
professors  and  instructors.  Dr  E.  D.  Morris 
still  occupying  the  Chair  of  Systematic  The¬ 
ology  and  lecturing  on  Homiletics,  the  Rev. 
Kemper  Fullerton  giving  very  acceptable  ser¬ 
vice  as  Instructor  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  Prof.  H.  W.  Hulbert  lecturing  on 
Church  History,  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Chapman 
filling  the  important  department  of  Elocution 
and  Pulpit  Oratory. 

Besides  eight  lecturers,  all  experts,  on  the 
Boards  of  the  Church  and  their  work,  and 
twenty  lecturers  during  the  year  on  special 
subjects,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Riggs 
has  lectured  three  times  each  week  on  the 
Epistles ;  President  George  S.  Burroughs  of 
Wabash  College  is  listed  for  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  recently  discovered  New  Testament 
manuscripts,  and  Professor  Hulbert  adds  ten 
lectures  on  Biblical  Geography.  In  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Practical  Theology,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  E.  Moore  is  allotted  fourteen  lectures 
on  Presbyterian  Polity  and  Government,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  gives  ten  lectures  on 
The  Paetor  and  His  Work,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J. 
McPherson  has  the  subject.  Evangelistic  Work 
in  Great  Cities,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Fullerton  has  a  weekly  exercise  throughout 
the  year,  treating  the  Composition  and  De¬ 
livery  of  Sermons,  a  department  he  is  fully 
competent  to  fill. 

The  number  of  students  has  increased  over 
last  year,  yet  has  the  advantage  which  small 
classes  possess  of  full  personal  attention  to 
each  student  from  each  professor.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  is  well  arranged  to  give  thorough 
scholastic  training  and  admirable  preparation 
for  practical,  effective  work  in  the  ministry. 
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College  Serhoks.  By  tbe  late  Benjamin 

Jowett,  M.A. ,  Master  of  Balliol  College. 

Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  H. 

Freemantle,  M  A.,  Dean  of  Ripon.  New 

York :  Macmillan  and  Company.  1895. 

To  all  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  feel 
the  personal  influence  of  the  late  revered 
Master  of  Balliol,  the  publication  of  these 
**  College  Sermons”. will  revive  many  precious 
memories.  But  to  that  larger  number  who 
knew  him  only  through  his  hooks,  they  will 
have  an  even  greater  charm,  as  revealing  a 
aide  of  his  nature  to  which  they  could  in  no 
other  way  have  gained  access.  The  subjects 
are  almost  all  of  a  practical  nature,  such  as 
grounds  of  hopefulness,  the  joys  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  youth,  sympathy,  the  husbanding  and 
use  of  money,  study,  conversation,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  like.  The  style  is  plain 
and  direct,  shunning  all  artifices  of  rhetoric, 
and  trusting  to  tbe  power  of  the  truth  to  win 
its  own  way  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  bearer. 

Of  the  many  helpful  and  true  thoughts  with 
which  the  volume  abounds,  we  have  space  to 
quote  only  a  few:  "We  may  say,  if  we  like, 
that  religion  and  science  move  upon  two 
different  planes,  and  are  like  two  parallel  lines 
which  never  touch ;  but  the  truth  is  that  they 
are  touching  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  in 
our  minds  and  bodies,  in  education,  in  social 
and  political  life,  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
and  therefore,  if  the  speculative  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  science  and  religion  seem  at  the 
present  moment  to  be  distant  and  improbable, 
we  should  struggle  to  attain  the  practical 
reconciliation  of  them  in  our  own  lives,  not 
allowing  mere  scientific  notions,  whether 
physical  or  metaphysical,  to  extinguish  in  our 
minds  tbe  love  of  God  or  the  power  of  prayer, 
nor  on  tbe  other  side,  suffering  the  intensity 
of  religious  or  devotional  feeling  to  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  our  sense  of  truth”  (p.  84).  Over 
against  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  minimize  on  tbe  other,  he 
would  oppose  ”  the  temper  of  mind  which  sees 
things  as  they  truly  are,  which  is  formed  by 
facts,  and  never  allows  imagination  to  get 
the  better  of  them ;  which  is  ready  to  fight 
hand  to  hand  against  real  evils,  and  does  not 
waste  its  strength  upon  the  creations  of 
fancy”  (p.  88). 

Of  church  unity  he  writes:  “Now  what  I 
think  we  should  never  cease  to  impress  upon 
ourselves  is,  that  where  there  is  honesty  and 
self-sacrifice  and  a  love  of  truth,  the  things 
in  which  we  agree  are  far  more  important 
than  those  in  which  we  differ  can  ever  be. 
Natural  affection  is  a  safer  guide  in  such  mat 
ters  than  the  definitions  of  doctors  of  the 
Church”  (p.  97).  Of  study  he  writes  that  it 
is  a  “service,  perhaps  the  highest  service, 
that  we  can  render  to  God ;  it  teaches  us  His 
purposes ;  it  reconciles  os  to  His  laws ;  it  en¬ 
ables  us  to  see  the  truth  more  nearly  as  He 
sees  it ;  it  shows  us  the  revelation  of  His 
Spirit  in  the  lives  of  good  and  great  men” 

(p.  200). 

In  closing,  we  quote  the  touching  words  of 
the  prayer  taken  down  at  his  dictation,  and 
read  in  the  college  chapel  shortly  before  his 
death:  “And  now,  O  Lord,  in  these  difficult 
times,  when  there  is  a  seeming  opposition  be¬ 
tween  knowledge  and  faith  and  an  accumula¬ 


tion  of  facts  beyond  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  conceive;  and  good  men  of  all  re 
ligions,  more  and  mote,  meet  in  Thee ;  and 
tbe  strife  between  classes  of  society  and  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil  in  our  own  souls  is  not 
less  than  of  old ;  and  tbe  love  of  pleasure  and 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  are  always  coming 
in  between  us  and  Thee ;  and  we  cannot  rise 
above  these  things  to  see  the  light  of  heaven, 
but  are  tossed  upon  a  sea  of  troubles ;  we 
pray  Thee  be  our  Guide  and  Strength  and 
Light,  that  looking  up  to  Thee  always,  we 
may  behold  the  rock  on  which  we  stand  and 
be  confident  in  the  word  which  Thou  hast 
spoken”. 

The  Christ  of  To-Day.  By  George  A.  Gor¬ 
don,  Minister  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston.  Boston :  Houghton,  Miffiin  and 
Company.  1895.  Fourth  Edition.  1896. 
$1.50. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  book 
on  a  theological  topic  which  passes  into  a 
fourth  edition  within  a  year  of  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  is  a  book  of  considerable  power.  And  a 
reading  of  Dr.  Gordon’s  volume  will  prove  no 
disappointment  to  the  man  who,  knowing  the 
reputation  it  has  won,  desires  to  see  for  him¬ 
self  what  tbe  book  is. 

Tbe  volume  is  an  expansion  of  two  essays 
read  before  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  an  essay 
read  before  tbe  Unitarian  Association  of  Boston. 
But  the  “expansion”  includes  thorough  “revis¬ 
ion  and  extension  of  plan.  ”  There  are  but  four 
chapters :  one  introductory,  one  on  Christ  in 
the  Faith  of  To-Day,  one  on  the  Significance 
of  a  Supreme  Christology,  and  the  last  on  the 
Place  of  Christ  in  the  Pulpit  of  To-Day.  The 
author  confronts  a  condition  in  American 
thought.  “Every  nation  must  work  out  its 
own  theology.”  Late  investigation  has  in¬ 
creased  the  expansion  of  the  world  or  cosmos 
in  space  and  time,  demanding  a  new  adjust 
ment  of  the  formulae  of  thought  and  the¬ 
ology.  The  absoluteness  of  God  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  the  deity  of  Christ  is^a  necessity. 
There  is  an  eternal  Fatherhood  in  God,  an  eter¬ 
nal  sonship  in  humanity,  and  Jesus  is  tbe 
perfect  incarnation  of  this  sonship.  Christ  is 
presented  as  “the  solution  of  the  enigmas  of 
the  universe.  ”  And  His  person  is  so  compre¬ 
hensive  in  its  activities  that  insecure  his¬ 
toric  premises  are  not  only  not  necessary,  but 
an  impertinence,  in  building  up  a  system  of 
Christology.  The  author  turns  away  from 
traditionalism  as  totally  inadequate  to  the 
theoretic  and  practical  needs  of  the  day.  He 
sees  a  necessity  in  the  application  of  criticism 
to  the  Bible.  But  all  of  this  has  value  only 
as  it  helps  us  penetrate  the  mind  of  Christ. 
The  literary  history  of  the  Bible  is  not  all ; 
there  is  a  spiritual  history.  This  leads  to  a 
theology,  a  sine  qua  non  tor  Christian  scholars. 
How  to  construct  this  around  Christ  as  a 
centre  is  what  Dr.  Gordon  attempts  to  show. 
The  book  is  a  noble  one.  The  public  has 
given  its  judgment  upon  tbe  volume,  and  that 
judgment  we  but  register  here. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Remembering  the  thrill  of  pleasure  with 
which  the  reader  of  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms 
hailed  Mr.  Robert  Barr’s  entrance  upon  the 
field  of  fiction,  and  the  increasing  gratifica¬ 
tion  with  which  his  subsequent  shorter  and 
longer  stories  have  been  read,  one  feels  a  dis¬ 
appointment  that  is  almost  pain  in  reading 
bis  much  be-beralded  novel,  A  Woman  Inter¬ 
venes;  or.  The  Mistress  of  the  Mine.  It  is 
melodrama,  and  cheap  melodrama  at  that, 
while  the  English  of  it  might  almost  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Jennie  Brewster 
herself,  newspaper  reporter  and  pseudo  detec¬ 
tive.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  “go,”  to  be 
sure,  and  no  lack  of  incident,  but  the  charac- 
I  ters  are  lay  figures,  the  plot  barely  holds 


water,  the  standard  is  in  every  way  lamentably 
below  what  Mr.  Barr  has  given  us  a  right  to 
demand  from  him.  The  volume  is  “profusely 
illustrated,”  and  more  appropriately  than 
well,  by  Hal  Hurst.  (Stokes.  $1.25.) 

In  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard  Dr.  A. 
Conan  Doyle  works  a  new  vein.  Brigadier 
Gerard  is  an  old  French  officer,  who  relates 
bis  own  past  exploits.  Very  marvellous  they 
are,  and  they  suffer  nothing  from  modesty 
on  tbe  narrator’s  part  The  stories  are  con¬ 
nected  only  by  the  personality  of  the  hero. 
Any  one  of  them  will  answer  to  while  away  a 
vacant  half  hour,  but  read  consecutively  they 
are  monotonous,  notwithstanding  the  amaz¬ 
ing  variety  of  Brigadier  Gerard’s  hairbreadth 
escapes.  (Appleton.  $1.) 

Tbe  latest  volume  of  the  new  series  of 
Hardy’s  novels  is  The  Hand  of  Ethelberia, 
which  annonces  itself  as  a  comedy  in  chap¬ 
ters.  The  butler’s  daughter  marries  tbe  son 
of  tbe  house,  is  forgiven,  and  left  independ¬ 
ent  on  the  death  of  her  husband ;  enters  Lon¬ 
don  society,  and  employs  her  own  relatives  as 
her  servants.  Tbe  situation  is  sufficiently  in¬ 
congruous,  and  tbe  vein  of  humor  is  well  kept 
up  throughout.  (Harper.  $1.50.) 

A  handsome  large  paper  edition  of  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke’s  popular  book,  “Little  Riv¬ 
ers,”  is  in  preparation  for  early  publication 
by  the  Scribners.  It  will  be  called  the  Walton 
Edition,  and  will  be  limited  to  160  copies 
printed  by  De  Vinne  on  hand-made  paper, 
with  a  photogravure  portrait  and  extra  illus¬ 
trations  on  Japan  paper,  and  a  new  preface; 
each  copy  signed  by  the  author. 

Tbe  April  Godey  is  a  Bicycle  Number. 
Nearly  everything,  from  biographies  to  fash¬ 
ions,  has  to  do  with  the  wheel. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Madame  Roland;  Ida  M. 
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cott  Spofford. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Courtship  of  Mor- 
rice  Buckler;  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son:  Book-Verse;  W.  Rob¬ 
erts. - Brother  and  Sister:  Ernest  and  Henriette 

Renan.  Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  The  Greater  Life 

and  Work  of  Christ;  Alexander  Patterson. - How 

to  Study  the  Bible  for  Greatest  Profit;  R.  A.  Tor- 

rey. - Popular  Amusements;  Perry  W.  Sinks. - 

Eden  Lost  and  Won;  Sir  J.  William  Dawson. - 

The  Baritone’s  Parish;  James  M.  Ludlow. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company:  The  Farmer  and  the 

Lord;  George  H.  Hepworth. - Love  and  Death; 

Lyman  Abbott. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Cleg  Kelly;  S.  R. 
Crockett. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  The  Broom-Squire; 

S.  Baring-Gould. - 1  Married  a  Wife;  John  Strange 

Winter. 

Lamson,  Wolff e  and  Company:  Two  Unpublished 
Essays  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Cassell  Publishing  Company:  A  Daughter  of  the 

South;  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. - The  Romance  of 

a  Transport;  W.  Clark  Russell. - Robert  Atter- 

bury;  Thomas  H.  Brainerd. 

Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn:  The  Adelphse  of  Ter¬ 
ence;  William  L.  Cowles. - Paradise  Lost.  Books 

I.  and  II.;  Albert  S.  Cook. - Pope’s  Iliad.  Books 

L,  VI.,  IfXII.  and  25XIV.;  Warwick  James  Price. 

Benziger  Brothers:  The  Outlaw  of  Camargue. 
Translated  by  Anna  T.  Sadlier. 

E.  B.  Treat:  The  Testimony  of  the  Land  to  the 
Book;  David  Gregg. 

Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association,  Chicago: 
The  Resurrection;  Ian  Maclaren  and  Others. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  February:  Charities  Review. 

For  March:  Foreign  Mail. 

For  April:  Missionary  Review;  Scribner;  Cen¬ 
tury;  St.  Nicholas;  Arena;  Expository  Times;  At¬ 
lantic;  Bookman;  Forum;  Homiletic  Review;  Lit- 
tell;  Godey’s;  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  American 
Woman’s  Journal;  Writer;  Pleasant  Hours;  Sail¬ 
or’s  Magazine. 


April  2.  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


’TIS  EASTEK  MORN, 

’Tis  Easter  Mom ! 

Oh  I  Weary,  weeping;  heart,  look  up  I 
He  Is  not  where  your  fond  eyes  gape. 

Deep  in  the  darkened  tomb. 

But  living,  by  your  side  He  stands. 

With  feet  still  maiked  by  cruel  nails. 

With  outstretched  woui  ded  hands. 

He  speaks;  “Why  seek  ye  Me  among  the  dead  ?” 

Oh !  Weary,  weeping  heart,  look  up ! 

'Tis  Easter  Morn ! 

’Tis  Easter  Morn  I 

Oh  I  Weeping  hearts,  in  eyery  age,  look  up  I 
Your  loyed  ones  are  not  where  you  kneel  and  pray, 
O’er  sod  with  green  grass  hid. 

But  living  spirits,  they  abide 
Where  nevermore  shall  eventide 
Dim  His  unclouded  Day. 

Look  up  1  Watch,  fight  and  pray, 

Christ  conquered  Death  for  you  and  me. 

And  shall  He  in  us  see  Death  work  disaster  f 
Shall  our  dimmed  eyes,  because  of  tears. 

Refuse  to  see  the  duties  which  are  ours? 

Shall  our  hands  then  be  weak  to  help, 

Because  they  hold  no  treasure  in  their  clasp? 

Shall  our  hearts  S)  mpathize  less  readily 
Because  they  mourn  ? 

Oh  I  Weary,  weeping  hearts,  be  strong. 

Mortality  endureth  but  a  night. 

His  Day  shall  break.  Earth’s  shadows  fiee  away. 
Look  up  I  ’Tis  Easter  Morn. 

—  E.  Lockwood  Madden. 


WEST  NEW  YORK  MATTERS. 

Glorious  sleigh-riding  has  been  the  March 
program  in  the  rural  portions  of  this  section. 
Real  old  fashioned  sleigh -rides,  among  the 
white-capped  hills,  among  the  frosted  pines, 
among  mists  and  snowflakes  and  clouds, 
among  farmhouses  and  woodpiles,  snowed  in, 
their  fowls  standing  about  on  one  leg,  and 
their  stock  huddled  together  in  the  barnyard, 
with  their  heads  on  each  other’s  shoulders, 
while  the  crows  bark  in  the  sky  and  the  bells 
jingled  and  the  winter  quiet  sings  for  joy — 
such  is  our  March.  It  pays  anyone  to  get 
away  even  for  a  few  days  from  the  city  trav¬ 
esty  on  winter,  and  coast  amid  the  Allegheny 
Hills. 

BUFFALO. 

Bishop  Coxe  has  recently  come  out  in  a 
most  vigorous  and  trenchant  deliverance  upon 
the  general  subject  of  public  appointments 
based  upon  religious  claims.  The  moving 
cause  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  recent  selec¬ 
tion  of  Col.  Coppinger  to  be  Brigadier-General 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

There  are  six  Brigadier-Generals  in  ourArmy, 
each  one  having  charge  of  a  department. 
They  are  made  by  the  elevation  of  colonels  to 
the  position.  There  are  about  forty  colonels, 
and  it  is  usual  to  promote  them  in  the  order 
of  their  years  of  service  and  efSciency  as  they 
stand  on  the  list.  Now  Col.  Coppinger,  only 
three  years  naturalized,  though  a  resident 
in  the  United  States  much  longer,  an  ex¬ 
officer  of  the  Papal  Guards,  with  no  record  as 
a  leader  of  armies,  being  unldentifled  with 
any  extensive  movements  in  the  war,  has 
been  appointed  over  the  heads  of  some  dozen 
or  more  of  war  colonels  all  covered  with  war 
records,  to  the  vacant  position.  The  claim  is 
that  it  was  his  religion  that  did  it.  This  it 
is  that  has  raised  such  a  storm  in  church 
circles  in  Western  New  York. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  religious  disabilities  when  all 
things  are  equal,  but  there  does  seem  to  be 
some  show  of  justice  in  the  objections  raised 
in  cases  where  positive  claims  are  waived  to 
gratify  sectarian  appeals.  The  Army  is  a 
good  deal  stirred  over  the  matter. 

B.  Fay  Mills  is  to  try  bis  hand  at  Buffalo  in 
April.  He  may  be  the  mill  to  grind  up  the 
cold  non-churobism  that  exists  outside  of  the 
churches  in  this  as  in  all  great  cities.  Hith¬ 
erto  nothing  has  been  found  to  crush  it. 
Finney  was  not  finished  enough,  Munhall  was 
not  a  flil-hall.  Moody  was  too  Moody,  and 
Hammond  could  not  hammer  hard  enough  for 


the  old  folks.  Mills  is  said  by  the  “Open 
Church”  to  represent  the  new  evangelism. 
The  great  preparations  already  on  foot  give 
promise  that  the  most  advanced  ideas  in 
evangelism  will  have  a  fair  trial  on  a  field 
that  will  test  to  the  uttermost  its  supposed 
power. 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  $75,000 
went  down  to  Albany  from  the  brewers  of 
Western  New  York  to  secure  an  amendment  to 
the  Raines  bill  in  the  interest  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ale  and  beer,  and  that  fully  half 
a  million  was  supplied  in  all.  Amid  the 
clamor  against  rich  men  in  our  Legislature, 
this  blessing  is  certainly  to  be  recognized  in 
their  presence,  that  they  are  not  open  to 
bribery.  It  was  one  of  the  rich  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  undoubtedly  defeated 
the  move  by  threatening  to  introduce  a  reso¬ 
lution  against  proposed  bribery  in  connection 
with  the  motion  for  temperance  legislation. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  the  money  had  to 
be  taken  back  unused.* 

The  new  Lafayette-street  Church,  Rev.  Dr. 
Barnett  Wright  pastor,  is  to  be  a  magnificent 
structure  way  up-town.  It  assumes  cathedral 
proportions,  and  will  perpetuate  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  of  the  beloved  Dr,  Heaoock,  and 
hand  it  down  to  future  generations  in  a  form 
of  permanence  and  power.  Presbyterianism 
in  Buffalo  has  never  shown  greater  signs  of 
vitality  than  at  present. 

POKTTILLB. 

The  new  Presbyterian  church  in  this  place 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  T.  Clarke  is  in  charge  of  the  parish. 
The  church  was  designed  by  Architect  E.  J. 
Jennings  of  New  York.  The  elaborate  stained 
glass  is  by  the  Tiffany  Company.  The  bell  was 
oast  at  the  Meneely  foundry,  Troy.  The  organ 
is  from  the  Johnson  Company  at  Westfield, 
Mass.  The  church  is  finished  in  red  oak,  and 
has  a  porte  cochere  on  one  side,  and  a  library 
on  the  other.  It  is  cruciform  in  shape.  The 
font,  communion  table,  and  other  furnishings 
are  from  the  J.  and  R.  Lamb  establishment  in 
New  York.  The  consecration  will  occur 
April  29th,  the  sermon  being  preached  by 
Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent.  A  tall  bronze  tablet  as 
a  soldiers’  memorial,  containing  the  names  of 
over  a  hundred  boys  in  blue,  whose  homes 
were  in  Portville,  graces  one  of  the  outer 
vestibules.  It  is  made  by  the  new  chiselled 
art  of  bronze  work,  and  is  very  effective  as  a 
worthy  and  permanent  memorial.  It  is  ex 
pected  that  the  new  Indian  Industrial  School 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York  is  to  be  located 
here. 

KLMIBA. 

At  Park  Church  Thomas  K.  Beecher  is 
working  successfully  the  plan  of  a  lady 
assistant  in  the  pulpit.  No  one  can  find  out 
who  is  to  preach  at  any  particular  service  un¬ 
til  the  preacher  enters  the  pulpit.  One  of 
the  Presbyterian  prayer-meetings  is  being 
conducted  on  the  novel  plan  of  having  each 
layman  lead  in  turn,  and  take  for  his  subject 
what  religious  lesson  he  finds  in  bis  own  busi¬ 
ness. 

At  the  Reformatory  the  Episcopal  rector  of 
one  of  the  churches  in  the  city  has  a  con¬ 
firmation  class  containing  olosely  on  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  number. 

The  fine  residence  of  J.  Sloat  Fasset  in  the 
suburbs  of  Elmira  is  a  seven  day’s  wonder. 
Among  other  novelties,  it  is  said  to  contain 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  btth-rooms.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  owing  to  Mr.  Fasset ’s  strong  Baptist  sym¬ 
pathies,  or  possibly  it  is  the  irresistible  influ¬ 
ence  of  name  over  character.  Being  a  Faset, 
he  runs  to  fassete  just  as  a  daughter  named 
in  childhood  Lily  will  grow  up  like  that 
flower. 

BOCHB8TRB. 

The  Rev.  R.  D.  Harlan,  formerly  of  the  First 


Church,  New  York,  has  arranged  for  an  elab¬ 
orate  observance  of  Holy  Week  at  his  Third 
Church  of  this  city.  Especially  on  Good  Fri¬ 
day  is  there  to  be  a  solemn  rite.  From  12  to 
8  “A  Sermon  of  Meditation  on  the  Sevm 
Words  of  the  Cross,”  will  be  held.  In  the 
evening  a  Passion  chorale  service,  consistins 
of  Stainer’s  impressive  oratorio  of  the  Cmoi- 
flxion,  will  be  rendered. 

Evangelist  Pratt  is  bolding  revival  servioeo 
in  the  North  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  quartette  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Singleton,  Walter,  Kingsbury,  and  Shaw. 

Dr.  Munhall  is  also  at  work  among  the 
Methodist  churches.  A  large  audience  awaits 
him  at  his  service  in  Fitzhugh  Hall,  and  the 
sermons  are  said  to  be  gaining  in  momentum. 

At  Rome  during  Lent  especial  efforts  are 
made  to  convert  the  Jews  by  the  Papal  power, 
and  Rochester  seems  to  have  the  good  spirit 
in  a  sense,  but  in  a  different  mode  during 
the  present  Lent.  A  reoeption  was  given  to 
Rabbi  Landaberg  the  other  evening  in  honor 
of  the  completion  of  twenty. five  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  synagogue.  One  Presbyterian  pas¬ 
tor  took  part  in  the  congratulation,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Jews  as  follows : 

Dr.  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Brick  Churoh, 
was  introduced,  and  in  beginning,  said  he 
felt  like  addressing  Dr.  Landsberg  personally, 
and  turning  toward  him  did  so,  referring  to 
bis  very  agreeable  presence  at  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Brick  Church  recently  and  to  his 
participation  in  the  reoeption  given  Dr.  Shaw. 
Dr.  Taylor  remarked  the  fact  that  under  the 
laws  of  the  church  which  elected  a  rabbi  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  his  congregation  had  had 
four  opportunities  to  seoure  a  successor,  bnt 
that  it  bad  not  been  done,  as  his  pastorate  of 
twenty-five  years  evidenced,  and  in  oonolnsion 
said :  “  I  am  glad  to  add  another  strand  to  the 
network  of  brotherly  love  which  is  binding 
the  people  together.  You  doubtless  wonder 
at  some  of  our  beliefs,  and  we  have  a  similar 
feeling  regarding  some  of  yours,  bnt  in  the 
faith  of  each  we  find  in  common  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  man.  ” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Millard  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  spoke  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Berith  Kodesb  Churoh  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  Landsberg’s  coming  as  in  comparison 
with  its  present  prosperity,  and  said :  “When  a 
minister  stays  twenty-five  years  with  the 
same  congregation,  that  fact  has  a  doable 
significance.  It  means  that  he  is  a  man  of 
staying  qualities,  and  it  also  means  that  the 
congregation  is  one  of  stable  qualities.  It 
means  that  the  minister  is  a  good  man,  and 
that  his  people  are  a  good  people.” 

BUMOBBD. 

It  is  rumored  that  there  are  more  brethiea 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Western  Mew 
York  preparing  to  enter  the  Episcopal  fold, 
and  also  that  some  who  not  long  since  found 
rest  in  that  communion,  are  now  packing 
their  bags  to  enter  the  Roman  Catholic  body. 
How  beautiful  is  the  doctrine  of  progressive 
sanctification.  It  resembles,  in  some  respects 
the  game  known  among  the  ungodly  as  pro¬ 
gressive  euchre,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  those 
who  know  nothing  oi  either  but  are  content 
to  remain  permanently  in  the  estate  of  life 
wherein  they  were  set  out  by  Providence. 

Samdbl  T.  Clabkb. 


The  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  the  evangelist,  will 
conduct  a  series  of  meetings  in  Buffalo  from 
April  8th  to  29tb,  inclusive.  Extensive  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  by  committees 
from  over  forty  cooperating  oburohes.  Noon¬ 
day  business  ipsn’s  meetings  will  be  held,  and 
the  largeilt  auditoriums  in  the  city  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  accommodate  the  evening  meetings. 
A  choir  of  800  voices  has  been  organized  to 
lead  the  singing. 
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PKOPHETIC  SYMBOLS  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

Bev.  Charlea  R.  Burdick. 

There  seems  to  be  a  universal  consensus 
among  all  thoughtful  and  earnest  Christians 
of  the  present  time,  that  the  age  we  live  in 
ia  fast  fulfilling  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  I  propose  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  set  of  symbols,  to  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  too  little  attention  has  been  given. 
They  are  found  in  Revelation  iv.  6-8.  We 
give  the  new  version:  “And  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  and  round  about  the  throne  were 
tour  living  creatures,  full  of  eyes  before  and 
behind.  And  the  first  creature  was  like  a 
lion,  and  the  second  creature  was  like  a  calf, 
and  the  third  creature  had  a  face  as  of  a 
man,  and  the  fourth  creature  was  like  a  flying 
eagle.  And  the  four  living  creatures  have 
each  one  of  them  six  wings,  and  are  full  of 
eyes  round  about  and  within.”  These  living 
creatures  being  within  and  round  about  the 
throne,  must  be  understood  as  symbolizing 
the  supports  of  the  throne  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  the  throne  of  the 
Mediator,  or  the  throne  of  the  Messiah  in  his 
mediatorial  kingdom.  The  number  four  when 
need  as  a  symbol  signifies  the  created  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  uncreated.  Two  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  symbol  of  the  created.  Four  is  two 
increased  by  two,  which  is  the  symbol  of  a 
higher  form  of  created  beings  on  the  earth, 
which  gives  us  the  symbol  of  humanity. 
This  signifies  that  these  living  creatures  are 
the  human  supports  of  the  throne  of  Messiah. 
These  living  creatures  tell  us  that  humanity, 
with  all  that  it  means,  contains,  and  pos¬ 
sesses,  is  marshalled  among  the  supports  of 
Messiah’s  throne,  whether  men  are  willing  or 
not,  all  the  powers  and  capabilities  and  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  and  endowments  and  knowledge 
and  wisdom  of  humanity  are  marshaled  by 
our  great  Captain  among  the  supports  of  Mes¬ 
siah’s  throne.  These  four  living  creatures 
embrace  everything  that  human  nature  legiti¬ 
mately  represents  among  the  supporters  of  the 
throne. 

These  four  living  creatures  are  all  equally 
endowed  with  eyes  and  wings  in  addition  to 
their  special  endowments.  Eyes  to  watch  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom  on  every  hand,  and 
eyes  also  to  watch  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
that  is  within  men — the  internal  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  kingdom.  Triply  clad  with  wings  to 
enable  them  to  move  with  great  rapidity  to 
points  where  their  support  would  be  needed. 

Notice  that  the  first  living  creature  was 
like  a  lion.  This  is  a  symbol  of  power.  As 
the  lion  is  the  king  of  beasts,  it  would  sym¬ 
bol  a  power  that  would  be  superior  to  any 
other  human  support  of  the  throne.  Thus  the 
^  eyes  of  the  lion  could  see  wherever  his  power 
would  be  wanted,  and  his  wrings  could  carry 
'fvhuB  to  his  prey;  an  assurance  that  there 
‘‘^Mlbbld  be  power  suflScient  and  available  for 
emergencies. 

^  I'he  second  living  creature,  like  a  calf,  was 
the  symbol  of  a  strong  and  patient  endurance. 
Being  similarly  endowed  with  the  other  living 
creatures,  he  could  speedily  bring  heroic  en 
durance  of  hardships-  to  bear  wherever  it  was 
needed  to  support  the  throne  of  Messiah.  It 
would  be  found  that  a  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing  would  be  a  prime  necessity  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  third  living  creature,  having  the  face 


of  a  man,  was  the  symbol  of  human  intelli- 1 
gence.  Having  eyes  and  wings  like  the  rest, 
he  could  know  all  that  finite  beings  can  know 
and  have  power  to  bring  his  knowledge  into 
speedy  use  wherever  it  was  needed  to  uphold 
the  throne  of  Messiah.  This  is  an  assurance 
that  the  highest  human  intelligence  should 
be  available  to  be  used  wherever  needed. 

The  fourth  living  creature,  like  a  flying 
eagle,  would  be  a  symbol  of  power  and  rapid 
movement  combined ;  it  ia  a  symbol  of  the 
great  acceleration  of  the  movements  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  support  of  Messiah’s  throne  and 
in  the  extension  of  His  kingdom,  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  the  cause,  as  the  flight  of  an 
eagle  would  be  more  rapid  than  the  pace  of 
a  lion,  or  of  a  young  bullock,  or  of  a  man. 
Thus  we  find  in  these  four  living  creatures 
ample  assurance  that  no  human  agencies  will 
be  wanting  to  support  the  throne  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  or  to  extend  His  kingdom. 

No,  if  in  the  evolution  of  the  New  Creation 
— the  Kingdom  of  Chilst— there  were  to  be 
successive  times  when  great  power  would  be 
needed  to  ward  off  destruction  from  it,  or 
great  endurance  to  enable  God's  people  to 
bear  the  heavy  burdens  laid  upon  them,  or 
great  intelligence  to  enable  them  to  search 
out  and  controvert  and  dissipate  the  errors 
and  superstitions  of  a  corrupted  religion,  or 
great  swiftness  of  movement  to  enable  them 
to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  conflicts  of  the 
ages,  and  turn  the  riches  of  science  and  dis¬ 
covery  into  the  supports  of  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb,  then  we  might  expect  to 
find  these  successive  symbols  fulfilled  in  their 
order  as  named  by  John.  Each  might  be  a 
symbol  of  the  leading  power  supporting  the 
throne  during  each  of  the  great  cosmic  ages 
covered  by  the  history  of  the  New  Creation. 

Geologists  have  divided  the  history  of  the 
Old  Creation  into  four  great  cosmic  periods 
suggested  by  life  in  its  various  stages  on  the 
planet.  The  first  they  called  the  Azoic  Age, 
or  lifeless  age ;  the  second  they  called  the 
Palaeozoic  Age,  in  which  the  oldest  forms  of 
life  are  found  to  have  existed ;  the  third  they 
called  the  Mesozoic  Age,  or  the  age  which 
introduced  the  middle  iorms  of  life,  the  life 
of  vegetables ;  the  fourth,  they  called  the 
Cenozoic  Age,  which  introduced  the  highest 
forms  of  animal  life.  Geology  and  the  Bible 
give  us  hints  as  to  the  character  of  those 
ages.  The  first  age  was  lifeless  because  it 
was  an  age  of  fire.  The  second  age  was  be 
fore  the  continents  were  heaved  out  of  the 
waters,  when  the  entire  surface  of  the  planet 
was  covered  with  water.  There  was  only  such 
life  as  could  exist  under  water — marine  plants 
and  animals  of  the  lowest  types.  It  was  hence 
the  water  age,  or  the  age  of  floods.  The 
third  age  was  that  in  which  the  islands  and 
continents  and  mountains  were  uplifted  by 
titanean  tempests.  During  this  age  vegeta 
tion  flourished  on  the  land,  and  towards  the 
last  some  forms  of  air-breathing  animals 
existed  It  was  the  age  of  air,  or  tempests 
When  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  began  to 
shine  through  the  lessening  clouds  which  had 
always  covered  the  earth  with  darkness  and 
tempest  since  the  departure  of  the  age  of 
fire,  the  fourth  great  cosmic  age  commenced 
which  clothed  the  earth  with  life,  to  its  cul¬ 
mination  in  the  life  of  man.  Life  was  per¬ 
fected  in  the  sunshine  of  that  age.  Hence 
we  may  call  it  the  age  of  sunshine. 

We  have  distinguished  four  great  cosmic 
periods  in  the  evolution  of  the  New  Creation. 
It  had  its  age  of  fire  when  pagan  Rome  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  sought  its 
destruction  in  the  flames  of  her  terrific  perse¬ 
cutions.  It  had  its  age  of  floods  during  that 
long  period  in  which  the  Northern  hoards 
and  the  Saracens  from  the  deserts  and  the 


Turks  from  the  East  submerged  the  empire 
and  swept  it  away,  when  the  Church  waa 
overwhelmed  by  a  tide  of  worldliness  and 
corruption  and  idolatries,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  faithful  was  very  small  compared  with 
the  crowds  that  followed  an  idolatrous,  super¬ 
stitious,  and  corrupt  organization  which 
called  itself  the  Church.  Floods  of  great 
peoples  swarming  over  the  empire  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  crowds  of  the  unregen¬ 
erate  flooding  the  Church,  floods  of  the  luxu¬ 
ries  for  them  who  would  embrace  religion  to 
gain  the  royal  patronage,  floods  of  evils  and 
vices  swarming  over  the  land  into  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  people,  nobles,  princes,  and  into 
the  royal  palaces,  like  the  lice  and  frogs  of 
Egypt,  and  the  line  of  faithful  witnesses, 
the  hundred  and  forty  four  thousand,  but  a 
thread,  as  it  were,  of  golden  light  running 
through  the  darkness  to  keep  alive  the  wit¬ 
ness  for  Christ  until  the  time  of  enlargement 
should  come.  Well  might  it  be  called  the 
age  of  floods,  lasting  from  the  time  that  Con¬ 
stantine  established  his  capital,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  became  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Em¬ 
pire,  on  the  seven  bills  of  Constantinople,  un¬ 
til  the  utter  extinction  of  the  empire,  in  1690. 

The  New  Creation  also  had  its  Age  of  Tem¬ 
pests  in  the  tremendous  period  of  gigantic 
wars  that  have  been  waged  up  to  the  present 
time  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  Reformation. 
No  more  bloody  nor  destructive  wars  have 
been  waged  in  the  history  of  the  world  than 
those  waged  by  despotic  powers  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  liberty  that  was  gendered  by  the  Ref¬ 
ormation.  So  the  New  Creation  will  have  its 
Age  of  Sunshine  in  that  new  era,  the  Age  of 
Missions,  whose  dawn  is  now  far  advanced, 
when  the  sun  of  righteousness  shall  arise 
with  healing  in  his  wings  for  the  nations. 

Now  when  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  Age  of  Fire,  what  more  meet 
than  to  set  the  lion  to  face  the  flames  and 
protect  it  from  destruction?  When  the  true 
Church  had  fled  to  the  wilderness  to  escape 
the  floods  that  overbore  her,  what  better  en¬ 
dowment  could  she  have  than  a  patient  en¬ 
durance  of  evil  set  forth  by  tbe  strong  young 
bullock  whose  leading  characteristic  is  a 
patient  endurance  of  the  yoke.  When  the 
highest  intelligence  was  needed  to  guide  or 
resist  the  storm,  in  the  Age  of  Tempests, 
what  better  assurance  that  it  would  be  given, 
when  needed,  than  that  living  creature  hav¬ 
ing  the  face  of  a  man,  with  six  wings  and 
eyes  all  around  within  and  without?  And 
now  while  the  Church  of  Christ  goes  down 
into  the  valley  of  decision  into  which  she  is 
already  advancing,  to  prove  by  her  zeal  and 
faith  and  prayers  and  works  whether  the 
world  shall  be  Christ’s  or  not,  when  the 
Macedonian  cry  for  speedy  help  comes  from 
every  quarter  of  the  earth  and  heavens  at 
once,  in  an  age  of  rapid  transit  and  rapid 
thought,  of  steam  and  lightning,  when  man 
“has  laid  his  hand  upon  the  ocean’s  mane, 
and  with  the  thunder  talks  as  friend  to 
friend,”  when  he  begins  to  fly  in  his  airships 
over  bill,  valley,  mountain,  continent,  and 
ocean,  what  better  symbol  for  the  age  could 
be  thought  of  than  that  living  creature  as  a 
support  of  God’s  throne,  like  a  majestic  fly¬ 
ing  eagle,  all  eye  and  all  wing,  the  thunder 
of  whose  pinions  startles  the  heavens  and 
shakes  the  earth?  Humanity  is  cutting  loose 
from  its  earth  clogs  and  traversing  heaven  on 
the  wings  of  its  invention.  It  is  rising  to 
superior  heights  and  seeking  to  bask  in  the 
perpetual  sunshine  of  God’s  presence.  Thus, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  we  have  disclosed,  in  part, 
the  nature  and  mission  of  the  four  living 
creatures  within  and  round  about  the  throne 
in  the  vision  of  John. 

1  Oconto,  Wls.,  March,  1896. 
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April  2  1896. 


Ihe  Religious  Press, 


The  Independent  favors  the  principle  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Indian  Appropriation  hill 
forbidding  the  use  of  public  money  for  the 
support  of  sectarian  schools  and  which  recently 
passed  the  House  by  a  decided  vote,  and  will 
shortly  come  up  in  the  Senate— it  approves  the 
principle  as  right  and  equitable,  but  would 
not  too  rashly  hasten  its  adoption!  Our  con¬ 
temporary,  however,  says: 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  impressed  with 
the  arguments  for  maintaining  these  appro¬ 
priations  For  example,  Congessman  Eddy  of 
Minnesota,  in  a  speech  on  this  subject,  re¬ 
ferred  to  Chief  John  Other  Day  as  “a  Catholic 
and  his  band  of  20d  Catholic  braves,  and  their 
great  assistance  rendered  the  whites  in  the 
dark  and  bloody  days  of  1862,”  as  an  appeal 
in  behalf  of  granting  appropriations  desired 
by  that  Church  for  its  schools.  The  Con¬ 
gressman  needs  instruction  as  to  the  history 
of  his  State.  We  are  reminded  by  the  Rev. 
R  J  Cresswell  of  Rolla,  N.  D,.  that  John 
Other  Day  was  converted  under  the  preaching 
of  the  Rev  Thomas  S.  Williamson,  a  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary,  and  was  a  memb3r  of 
Yellow  Medicine  Presbyterian  Church  at  the 
time  of  the  Minnesota  Massacre.  He  was 
never  a  member  of  any  other  church.  On  a 
visit  to  Washington  he  married  a  white 
woman,  a  Catholic,  but  on  her  arrival  in  Min 
nesota  she  joined  the  Presbyterian  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Yellow  Medicine  with  her  husband, 
and  kept  her  membership  there  till  her  return 
to  Washington  after  his  death.  John  Other 
Day  saved  the  lives  of  the  Agency  party  of 
over  sixty  whites ;  Robert  Hopkins  and  Peter 
Big  Fire  delivered  the  party  of  white  mis 
sionaries.  They  were  all  carried  out  of  this 
cyclone  of  fire  and  blood  and  fiendish  hate  in 
safety  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Lorenzo 
Lawrence  and  Simon  Anawangmani  rescued  a 
number  of  white  prisoners  and  escaped  with 
them.  Paul  Mazakutemani  and  John  B. 
Renville  headed  the  movement  by  which  the 
Indians  finally  surrendered,  and  200  captives 
were  recovered.  These  men  were  Presby 
terians,  mainly  ministers  and  elders.  Of  the 
Episcopalians.  Taopi  and  Good  Tbunder  ren 
dered  efficient  service  in  the  surrender  These 
are  the  simple  facts  of  history,  and  it  happens 
that  no  Catholic  Indians  had  such  a  friendly 
record.  Indeed,  there  were  no  Catholic  Sioux, 
except  French  half-breeds,  who  were  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  hy  priests ;  but  none  of  them 
stood  by  the  whites.  They  either  took  part  in 
the  murders,  and  were  hanged,  or  fled.  The 
Protestants  have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed 
to  put  their  evangelizing  and  civilizing  record 
among  the  Indians  by  the  side  of  that  of  the 
Catholics.  The  Presbyterians  and  Congrega 
tionalists  have  thirty  one  well  organized  and 
well  disciplined  congregations  of  Sioux  Indi 
ans  in  the  two  Dakotas.  They  have  also 
many  excellent  schools.  Missionary,  Endeavor, 
and  *Y.  M.  C.  A.  societies ;  in  short,  all  their 
church  machinery  is  in  good  order. 


The  Presbyterian  Messenger  well  re  enforces 
recent  comment  touching  The  Salvation  Army  : 

The  Evangelist  of  last  week  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  editorial  in  which  it  discusses  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Saltation  Army  by  the  action 
of  Ballington  Booth.  It  well  says  : 

“Two  Salvation  Armies  between  thema.sses  of  our 
people  and  the  churches  seems  to  imply  two  things 
that  we  are  and  ought  to  be  unwilling  to  admit. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  unable  to  accept  the 
assumption  of  so  wide  an  interval  between  the 
churches  of  this  country  and  the  population  of  any 
part  of  it  as  to  demand  even  one  agency  to  fill  the 
gap,  much  less  two  distinct  agencies,  one  seeking  a 
higher  level  of  the  people’s  life  than  the  other,  and 
both  usurping  a  place  which  no  true  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  can  afford  to  surrender  to  any  outside 
and  irresponsible  body,  such  as  the  old  Army 
claimed,  and  the  new  promises  to  be.  For  if  the  old 
Army  works  at  the  bottom  and  Hallington  Booth’s 
new  Army  takes  ‘the  middle  industrial  classes,’ 
what  field  is  left  for  our  Church  missions  and  what 
Church  life  is  that  to  be  cut  off  from  the  ‘  poor’  to 
whom  it  is  the  glory  of  our  Gospel  to  be  preached.” 

The  very  best  evidence  of  Apostolic  succes¬ 
sion  in  any  Church  is  the  fact  that  it  preaches 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  When  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  sent  his  disciples  to  ask  our  Lord  whether 
He  was  the  Messiah,  our  Lord  answered,  “Go 
your  way  and  tell  John  the  things  which  ye 
do  hear  and  see  ;  the  blind  receive  their 
sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are 
raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  good  tidings 
preached  to  them.”  Christian  men  in  alt  the 
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various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
have  been  willing  to  aid  the  Salvation  Army, 
but  have  felt  while  aiding  it  that  there  was 
in  the  very  existence  of  that  Army  the  con¬ 
fession  of  the  shortcoming  of  the  Church 
itself.  It  was  an  outside  institution,  without 
sacraments,  without  ordinances  of  divine  ap¬ 
pointment,  brought  in  to  do  the  work  that 
the  Church,  with  its  ordinances,  was  insti¬ 
tuted  to  do.  That  good  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Salvation  Army  in  our  large  cities  we 
gladly  admit,  but  we  confidently  believe  that, 
if  the  Christian  Churches  had  done  their  whole 
duty,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  they  could  have  done  this 
work  better.  We  do  not  believe  that  either 
the  uniform  or  the  tambourine  is  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  efficient  Christian  work,  but  we  do  not 
object  to  them.  We  do,  however,  object  to 
disrespect  shown  to  the  sacraments  by  the 
Salvation  Army.  We  have  Apostolic  authority 
for  saying  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
may  in  certain  circumstances  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  administration  of  the  sac¬ 
raments.  but  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  any  ordinary  circumstances  is  not  to  take 
the  place  of  the  right  observance  of  the  other 
divine  ordinances.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  Salvation  Army,  if  it  expects  to  live  as  a 
beneficent  institution  in  this  world,  must  be 
obedient  to  the  command  which  says.  Go  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded; 
and  this  includes  for  all  Christians  in  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
Salvation  Army,  if  it  would  live  and  continue 
to  do  good,  must  have  some  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  some  constitutional  authority,  that  will 
guard  the  rights  and  designate  the  duties  of 
the  members  in  their  several  places  and  rela¬ 
tione.  In  short,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Salvation  Army  must  either  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  or  must  begin  to  disintegrate. 


The  Christian  Advocate  finds  some  excellent 
provisions  and  restrictions  in  the  sweeping 
measure  just  enacted  at  Albany: 

The  Raines  bill,  which  has  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  by  the  signature  of  the  Governor  has  be¬ 
come  a  law,  abolishes,  orders,  raises,  taxes, 
imposes,  divides,  permits,  denies,  provides, 
forbids,  and  requires. 

It  abolishes  all  excise  boards. 

It  orders  a  license  to  issue  to  anyone  who 
will  pay  the  tax,  provided  the  applicant  has 
not  been  convicted  of  crime. 

It  raises  the  cost  of  saloon,  hotel,  and  res¬ 
taurant  licenses  in  New  York  City  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  dollars. 

It  tojces  Brooklyn  saloons  six  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  those  of  smaller  places  from 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

*It  imposes  the  license  fee  upon  all  clubs, 
and  puts  them  under  the  same  restrictions  as 
saloons,  regarding  prohibitive  hours. 

*It  also  imposes  six  months’  to  one  year’s 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  twice  the  regular 
license  fee  upon  anyone  found  guilty  of  selling 
liquor  without  a  license. 

It  divides  the  license  between  the  State  and 
the  county  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two. 

It  permits  local  option  in  small  towns. 

It  denies  local  option  to  cities. 

*lt  provides  that  no  new  license  shall  be 
granted  to  any  saloon  within  two  hundred 
feet  of  a  school  or  church,  or  within  two 
hundred  feet  of  residences  without  the  writ¬ 
ten  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  owners 
thereof. 

*It  also  protudes  for  revoking  licenses  on 
application  to  the  courts  by  individual  com¬ 
plainants. 

*It  further  provides  that  any  person  who 
forfeits  his  license  or  violates  the  Excise  law 
shall  not  have  another  license  within  five 
years. 

*It /or?)»(is  “free lunches”  in  licensed  saloons. 

*It  forbids  restaurants  to  serve  drinks  with 
meals  on  Sunday. 

It  forbuls  apartment  hotels  to  serve  drinks 
to  guests  in  their  rooms  week  days  or  Sun¬ 
days. 

*  *  It  requires  that  saloon  blinds  shall  be 
drawn  and  the  interior  clearly  exposed  to 
veiw  from  outside  during  closed  hours. 

This  bill  is  an  experiment,  the  success  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  is  enforced.  Should  it  be  used  for 
party  purposes,  it  will  be  an  engine  of  corrup¬ 
tion  as  disastrous  in  its  effects  as  the  existing 
system  So  far  as  checking  intemperance  is 
concerned,  it  will  plainly  afford  all  persons 
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who  desire  to  drink  abundant  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Nevertheless,  if  impartially  enforced,  it  will 
be  a  decided  step  in  advance  in  this  State, 
and  it  will  surpass  anything  that  the  present 
system  could  possibly  accomplish.  We  direct 
attention  to  special  advantages  of  the  plan. 
Those  which  seem  to  us  to  be  such  we  have 
marked  with  a  star,  and  one  with  two  stars. 


The  Union-Signal  congratulates  the  “white- 
ribboners”  of  Kentucky  upon  the  point  re¬ 
cently  scored  against  Bourbon  whiskey,  the 
traditional  beverage  of  that  State : 

It  having  been  suggested  that  the  battleship 
Kentucky,  now  in  process  of  construction, 
be  christened  with  the  liquor  for  which  that 
State  is  famous,  the  general  officers  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  led  by  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Beau¬ 
champ,  promptly  sent  a  petition  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  protesting  against  the  use 
of  whiskey,  and  asking  that  water  be  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  reply,  as  far  as  the  use  of  whis¬ 
key  is  concerned,  was  favorable.  Secretary 
Herbert  “presuming”  that  no  departure  from 
the  usual  course  will  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Kentucky.  But  he  continues:  “The 
christening  of  vessels  by  breaking  a  bottle  of 
wine  is  an  old  custom  around  which  clings  a 
great  many  memories,  and  I  cannot  see  that 
the  spilling  of  the  wine  is  any  special  tempta¬ 
tion  to  drinkers,  or  that  the  substitution  of 
water  would  especially  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance.  I  most  heartily  sympathize  with 
the  purposes  of  your  beneficent  organization, 
and  am  using  the  offices  in  my  position  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  promote,  as  far  as  may  be, 
temperance  among  officers  and  sailors.  They 
are  undoubtedly  feeling  the  infiuence  exerted 
upon  public  sentiment  of  to  day  by  the  efforts 
of  the  noble  women  of  our  country.  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  carry  out  strictly  all  the  regula¬ 
tions  enforcing  temperance  in  the  navy,  but  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  issue  any  order  on 
this  subject.”  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  whose  letter  is  in  the  main  a  credit  to 
his  head  and  his  heart,  has  failed  to  grasp 
the  argument  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  against  the 
breaking  of  a  bottle  of  intoxicating  liquor 
over  the  prow  of  a  ship  newly  launched.  The 
fact  is  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  a  per 
fectly  steady  head  so  vitally  important  to  the 
safety  of  human  life  as  on  board  ship,  when 
passengers  and  crew  venture  out  on  the 
treacherous  deep.  A  majority  of  all  the  dis¬ 
asters  that  have  made  the  sea  a  terror  have 
been  due  to  the  muddled  heads  of  those  who 
were  in  charge.  It  is  for  this  reason,  most 
of  all,  that  white  ribbon  women  protest 
against  the  use  of  intoxicants  as  the  emblem 
of  rejoicing  and  good  fellowship  when  a  new 
vessel  is  launched. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  of  Nashville 
anticipates  an  Assembly  without  a  “burning 
question,”  in  May  next: 

Unless  the  unexpected  happens  now  very 
shortly,  the  coming  General  Assembly,  which 
meets  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  be  without 
a  single  “burning  question.”  It  is  quite  true 
that  it  does  not  require  months  to  incubate 
an  issue  which  may  assume  all  the  fiery  qual¬ 
ities  embraced  in  this  descriptive  phrase.  The 
overture  still  remains  the  peaceful  method  ol 
approach  to  our  grave  and  revered  body.  A 
small  Presbytery  may  originate  a  tremendously 
large  overture.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate 
a  meeting  that  promises  to  be  biarked  by  the 
absence  of  the  “burning  questions”  that  have 
consumed  much  of  the  time  and  thought  of 
recent  assemblies.  The  “woman  question,” 
the  “change  of  name  proposition,”  the 
“female”  and  “rotation”  elder  amendments  to 
the  constitution,  and  others  of  like  kind  seem 
to  be  among  things  about  which  the  mind  of 
the  Church  has  been  expressed,  an!  so  they 
will  probably  not  have  a  place  on  the  “docket” 
of  1896.  ...  It  is  not  an  accident  that  the 
attention  of  the  Church  is  being  so  intensely 
fastened  on  the  great  cities.  On  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  Atlanta,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Omaha, 
Des  Moines,  New  Orleans  mean  much  more 
than  merely  the  expressions  of  enthusiasts. 
Rut  the  distinctively  Home  Mission  fields, 
where  the  greatest  destitution  prevails,  still 
abound.  In  just  such  fields  the  Church  has 
made  a  glorious  record.  It  is  for  our  own 
Church  to  make  a  positive  contribution  toward 
solving  by  grouping  that  vexed  problem  of 
the  country  church.  Churches  kindred  in 
polity  to  our  own  have  not  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem.  In  a  multitude  of  instances  they  have 
retreated  from  it,  and  have  turned  over  their 
country  constituency  to  anybody  that  would 
take  it.  It  will  be  a  day  of  misfortune  for  os 
when  we  follow  such  an  example. 
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THE  TWO  WAYS:  TBE  WAY  OF  WISDOM 
AND  THE  WAY  OF  FOLLY. 

Matthew  vii.  18-37;  Luke  vi.  43  49. 

It  is  Bomewhat  unfortunate  that  our  study 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  for  two  weeks  (Review  Sunday  and 
Elaster).  To  day’s  lesson  completes  it  with 
the  practical  application  to  Christ’s  followers 
of  the  truths  taught  in  the  Sermon  (vss. 
18  28)  and  the  epilogue  (vss.  24  27).  In  the 
last  words  of  our  last  lesson  (for  March  'i2nd) 
the  thought  had  been  brought  around  to  the 
text.  “I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  ful 
fill,  the  law  and  the  prophets”  (v.  17),  is  the 
theme  of  this  Sermon,  and  in  the  Golden  Rule 
(▼ii.  12)  Christ  summed  it  all  up,  saying, 
"this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. ”  Now, 
speaking  in  an  allegory  (vss.  13,  14),  the 
allegory  on  which  Bunyan  based  his  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  He  says  to  those  to  whom  He  is 
preaching — His  avowed  followers— that  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  live  up  to  this  Magna 
Charts  of  His  kingdom.  The  entrance  to  it 
la  narrow,  and  the  way  is  narrow — too  nar 
row,  that  is,  to  admit  anything  which  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  the  kingdom.  Renunciation  must  be  the 
law  of  Christ’s  followers;  it  is  the  very  ex 
ample  set  by  Christ  himself,  who  emptied 
Himself  (Phil.  ii.  7)  of  honor  and  glory  in 
order  to  found  this  kingdom,  the  equivalent 
title  of  which  is  life  (Matt.  xiz.  16,  com 
pare  vs.  28  and  vii.  14).  Renunciation  must 
be  its  law,  not  because  there  is  virtue  in  re¬ 
nunciation,  but  because  the  things  which 
those  outside  the  kingdom  care  for  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Not  indeed  that  this  was  the  case  with 
our  Lord  in  His  renunciation.  He  renounced, 
not  that  He  might  enter,  but  that  He  m  ight 
bring  others  in,  setting  them  an  example  in 
the  very  act  which  forever  opened  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  Those  who 
believe  follow  the  example  of  His  renuncia 
tion,  but  not  in  the  things  which  they  re 
nounce.  They  give  up  only  that  which 
opposes,  antagonises  the  kingdom ;  He  gave 
up  its  glories.  Renunciation  is  not  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  the  gate  and  the  narrow  way  are  not 
the  end,  they  simply  lead  to  it.  Christ  walks 
with  them  through  the  strait  gate  and  nar 
row  way  which  leads  into  that  large  place 
which  is  life — the  kingdom  of  heaven.  TJiere 
is  ample  room.  No  man,  no  Christian,  who 
really  understands  the  blessings  and  privileges 
of  Christ’s  service,  finds  the  place  narrow. 
A  narrow-minded,  small  hearted,  strait  laced 
Christian  is  a  confusion  of  terms. 

But  undoubtedly  the  things  that  those  out 
of  the  kingdom  deem  desirable— earthly 
wealth  and  honors — are  not  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  life.  This  Christ  expressly 
teaches  the  rich  young  man  and  His  own  dis¬ 
ciples  at  that  time  (Matt.  xix.  21-26).  There 
are  Christians  to  whom  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  evident  proposition ;  who  feel  them 
selves  justified  in  subordinating  their  religious 


duties  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  “Business 
fiist”  has  with  them  all  the  authority  of  an 
inspired  command.  All  of  us  have  heard  it 
adduced  by  busy  men  and  admitted  by  their 
pastors  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  neglect— not 
perhaps  of  stated  religious  services,  but 
assuredly  of  such  service  of  the  poor  and 
needy  as  requires  committee  duty  or  personal 
work.  Such  an  admission  does  not  eeem  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
The  business  that  absoibs  the  time  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  service  of  one’s  fel¬ 
low  men  must  be  too  large  and  cumbersome 
to  pass  through  the  strait  gate. 

Now  Jesus  proceeds  to  give  the  tests  by 
which  men  may  judge,  first  of  those  who 
would  be  teachers,  and  then  of  themselves. 
There  were  prophets  whose  teachings  He  had 
not  come  to  fulfill, nor  would  have  His  followers 
heed.  He  does  not  here  mar  the  unity  or 
weaken  the  impression  of  His  teachings  by 
describing  these  false  teachers  more  minutely  ; 
this  He  leaves  to  other  occasions  (Matt.  xv.  7 ; 
xvi.  3 ;  Lu.  xi.  44)  ;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  those  who  seek  to  reform  others 
must  first  reform  themselves ;  that  those  who 
would  cultivate  the  good  fruits  of  others  must 
themselves  be  able  to  bear  the  test  afforded 
by  good  fruit.  And  since  it  might  distress 
those  who  heard,  those  who  had  but  newly 
undertaken  the  duties  of  the  kingdom,  to 
learn  that  they  were  likely  to  meet  false 
teachers.  He  comforts  them  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  this  shall  not  last  always ;  the  un¬ 
fruitful  trees  (as  the  Baptist  had  said,  iii. 
10)  should  soon  be  hewn  down,  their  influ¬ 
ence  ended. 

Nevertheless,  they  must  look  at  home  (vii. 
21  23),  they  themselves  must  bear  the  test; 
not  only  the  teachers,’ but  the  simple  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  kingdom,  must  make  proof  of  their 
faith  by  their  works — that  is,  by  tneir  obedi¬ 
ence  to  law."  The  subject  is  still  that  of  ful- 
flllment  of  the  law  (v.  17,  vii.  12),  of  perfec¬ 
tion  (v.  48)  on  the  part  of  Christ’s  followers 
— that’  is,  of  complete  harmony  with  the  will 
of  the  Father  (vii.  21).  Not  great  works  of 
charity,  not'profound  teachings,  not  gifts  of 
any  kind,  but  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
kingdom— that  is,  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God — proclaims  a  man  to  be  a  member  of  the 
kingdom,  one  known  (vs  23)  by  Christ. 

The  epilogue  (24-27)  is  a  parable  of  wisdom 
and  folly,  illustrating  the  Two  Ways  of  verses 
13,  14,  but  bearing  upon  the  entire  sermon, 
(“these  words  of  Mine”  not  merely  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verses).  This  epilogue  falls  into  the 
parallel  structure  of  the  Hebrew,  and  indeed 
of  much  Eastern  literature — a  form  of  utter¬ 
ance  into  which  the  words  of  Jesus  often  fell 
in  times  of  deep  emotion  (John  x.  25  29).  The 
form  of  this  epilogue  therefore  is  poetical  and 
worthy  of  study,  as  showing  the  deep  feeling 
of  Christ  on  this  occasion  and  the  impressive 
character  of  this  peroration  of  His  long  dis¬ 
course.  It  is  in  two  strophes,  or  a'strophe 
and  anti  strophe  (vii.  24-25;  26-27).  Each 
line  of  the  anti-strophe  precisely  corresponds 
with  a  line  of  the  strophe ;  there  are  only  five 
words  of  difference,  but'what  a^difference  of 
meaning. 

STROPHK. 

Every  one  therefore  which  heareth  these  words  of  mine 

And  d''eth  them 

^hall  be  likened  nnto  a  Wise  Man 
Which  built  his  house  opon  the  Kock  ; 

And  the  rsin  descended 
And  the  floods  came 
And  the  winds  Mew 
And  beat  upon  that  bouse ; 

And  it  fell  NOT ; 

For  It  was  founded  upon  the  Rock. 

ANTI8TROPBX. 

And  every  one  that  heareth  these  words  of  mine 
And  doeth  them  not 
Shall  he  likened  nnto  a  Foolish  Man 
Which  hnilt  bis  house  upon  ti  e  Sand ; 

•  And  the  rain  descended 

And  the  floods  came 
And  the  winds  blew 
And  SMOTK  upon  that  house 
And  ft  fell : 

And  great  was  the  fall  thereof! 


Even  to  us,  unused  to  this  form  of  utter¬ 
ance,  the  impression  made  by  the  monotony  of 
repetition,  varied  only  by  these  few  words,  is 
very  profound.  To  those  who  sat  before 
Jesus,  listening  to  His  words,  familiar  with 
this  form  of  utterance  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
most  solemn  oracles,  the  most  devout  psalms  of 
Hebrew  prophet  and  singer,  the  impression  must 
have  been  almost  overwhelmingly  solemfi. 
The  utter  wreck  of  all  the  hopes  of  those  who 
did  not  live  op  to  the  Master’s  high  ideal  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  the  smiting 
disaster  of  the  storms  of  life,  must  have  seemed 
verily  visible  to  their  eyes.  And  equally  so 
the  unassailable  security  of  the  obedient. 
Upon  them  the  storm  might  beat ;  it  could 
not  destroy ;  their  house  falls  not,  for  it  is 
founded  upon  a  Rock.  Only  the  small  change 
of  place  of  that  small  word  not  makes  all  the 
difference. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Parable  of  the  Great  Supper. 

Luke  xiv.  15  24. 

Golden  Text.— Come,  for  all  things  are 
now  ready. — Luke  xiv.  17. 

This  is  one  of  the  parables  told  only  by 
St.  Luke.  It  belongs  to  the  last  winter  of  our 
Saviour’s  life  and  to  the  sojourn  in  Perea 
which  we  have  been  studying  since  March 
8th,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Sundays 
given  to  the  Review  and  to  Easter.  It  was 
not  verv  long  after  the  visit  our  Lord  had 
made  to  Jerusalem  in  December,  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication  (mentioned  in  our  Lesson 
for  March  15th),  that  He  was  invited  by  a 
Pharisee  to’partake  of  the  hospitable  Sabbath 
feast,  to  which,  we  are  told,  those  who  lived 
near  the  synagogue  invited  those  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  According  to  custom  there  was  a 
watching  crowd  gathered  around  the  open 
doors,  among  them  a  man  with  the  dropsy. 
Him  Jesus  healed,  saying  at  the  same  time 
a  few  words  setting  this  Sabbath-healing  in 
its  true  light.  He  then  went  on  to  speak 
three  parables,  of  which  our  lesson  passage  is 
the  third. 

This  parable  was  based  upon  the  hospitable 
practice  by  which  the  present  company  had 
been  assembled.  True  hospitality,  our  Lord 
had  said,  did  not  consist  in  inviting  only  one’s 
rich  friends  (verse  12)  who  could  return  the 
compliment,  but  in  selecting  rather  the  poor 
who  could  do  nothing  in  return.  Here  one 
of  the  guests  remarked  in  a  general  way, 
thinking  perhaps  that  Jesus  would  be  pleased 
with  the  sentiment,  that  those  would  be 
blessed  who  should  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Jesus  replied  with  this  parable, 
which  showed  that  there  are  many  who, 
though  they  have  much  to  say  of  their  long¬ 
ing  for  the  intimate  oommunion  with  God  and 
with  heavenly  things  which  presence  at  such 
a  feast  would  imply,  yet  do  not  in  their  hearts 
care  for  such  a  blessed  privilege.  Such  trivia) 
excuses  as  the  purchase  of  a  field,  or  of  five 
yoke  of  oxen,  or  even  the  excuse  of  recent 
marriage,  showed  very  plainly  that  the  invited 
guests  of  the  parable  held  at  a  very  cheap  rate 
their  invitation  to  this  banquet;  but  they  are 
no  more  trivial  than  those  with  which  many 
people  excuse  themselves  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  heavenly  privileges  of  prayer,  commu¬ 
nion  with  God,  or  study  of  His  Word.  The 
closing  words  of  the  parable,  in  which  Jesus 
identified  Himself  with  the  Master  of  the 
banquet,  brought  the  application  close  home 
to  His  hearers. 

But  the  parable  teaches  more  than  the 
worthlessness  of  self  deceiving  piety.  It 
shows  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  kingdom 
of  grace,  prepared,  not  for  those  who  abound, 
but  for  those  who  need— the  poor  and  maimed 
and  blind  and  lame  and  the  waifs  of  the  high¬ 
ways  and  hedges ;  that  is,  the  sinful  and 
suffering  as  well  as  the  destitute.  And  the 
thrice  repeated  invitation,  the  urgent  sending 
to  class  after  class  until  those  actually  ready 
were  reached,  shows  the  yearning  of  God 
that  men  shall  come  and  partake  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  He  has  provided.  He  longs  to  have  His 
house  filled. 


•  April  2  1896. 
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XCcncment 
Ibouse  Chapter 

77  HADISOBI  STBEBT. 

Mrs.  Qsouoe  H.  McOrew,  CbairmsD. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Watbkbdrt,  Sam 

THE  AMNUAE  MEETING. 

The  time  is  almost  heie  for  the  .Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Tenement  Douse  Chapter,  and 
we  want  all  our  friends  to  have  fair  notice, 
that  they  may  arrange  to  come  themselves 
and  bring  their  friends  with  them.  This  is 
the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Chapter,  but 
only  the  second  since  its  incorporation  under 
its  present  name,  “The  New  York  Tenement 
House  Chapter  of  the  King’s  Daughters  and 
Sons.  ” 

We  have  come  to  a  place  where  there  must 
be  some  changes  in  our  arrangements,  and 
in  consequence,  there  will  be  interesting  ques 
tions  to  come  before  the  meeting.  For  this 
reason  we  hope  every  Chapter  member  who 
possibly  can  do  so,  will  be  present.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  lease  of  our  house  expires  May  1st, 
and  search  in  the  neighborhood  reveals  at 
least  two  houses,  certainly  no  more  expensive, 
and  in  some  respects  better  adapted  to  our 
work  than  our  present  quarters.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  local  habitation  will  have  been 
settled  before  the  annual  meeting,  and  the 
plans  to  be  proposed  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  somewhat  affected  by  the  house  decided 
upon.  The  arrangement  of  one  house  favors 
certain  branches  of  our  work,  and  that  of  the 
other  certain  others. 

Then  a  new  by-law  is  to  be  proposed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Article  III.  of  our  Constitution: 
“Any  member  of  the  International  Order  of 
the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons,  desiring  to 
further  the  work  of  this  Chapter  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership.  The  annual  dues 
shall  be  one  Collar,  payable  in  advance  on  the 
first  day  of  May.”  Now  it  often  happens  that 
persons  are  interested  in  the  Chapter  and 
willing  to  make  annual  contributions  who  do 
not  care  to  join  the  order.  In  justice  to  them 
the  following  by-law  is  to  be  proposed :  “Any 
person  regularly  subscribing  $5,  or  more 
yearly  shall  be  an  associate  member,  with  all 
privileges  of  membership.  ”  We  are  sure  the 
vote  to  adopt  this  By-law  will  be  unanimous. 

There  will  also  be  the  election  of  the  new 
Board  of  Managers,  to  be  made  as  short  as 
possible,  and  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Corresponding  Secretary,  which  cannot  fail 
‘to  be  interesting.  We  do  not  say  this  because 
of  the  great  literary  powers  of  these  two  offi¬ 
cers,  but  because  in  work  like  that  of  the 
Tenement  House  Chapter  everything  is  inter¬ 
esting.  What  is  done  or  attempted  need  only 
be  stated  in  plain  English  to  appeal  to  every 
one.  Perhaps  this  would  not  always  have 
been  true.  It  is  often  said  with  a  slight  sneer 
that  “Philanthropy  is  the  fad  of  the  day.” 
What  if  it  is?  Do  you  know  what  a  fad  is? 
According  to  the  Century  Dictionary  it  is 
“An  important  matter  imperfectly  under 
stood,  taken  up  and  urged  with  more  zeal 
than  sense.”  But  is  there  any  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  by  the  time  the  first  glow  of  zeal 
has  faded  the  sense  may  not  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  carry  on  the  work  wisely  and  well? 
A  dancing  teacher  used  to  say,  “Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  dance  hard  at  first,  let  them, dance  all 
over,  with  their  whole  bodies,  the  grace  will 
come  later.”  And  so  we  say  with  regard  to 
work  for  our  neighbor,  Go  into  it  with  your 
whole  soul,  keep  your  eyes  open  for  light, 
and  though  the  first  crude  enthusiasm  may 
not  last,  you  will  some  day  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  doing  work  that  tells  without  waste  of 
energy.  If  by  chance  a  person  ^oes  into  this 
work  with  zeal  only  and  capacity  for  sense 
lacking  he  very  soon  falls  by  the  wayside 
without  having  done  much  harm,  while  he 
must  himself  be  a  little  better  just  from  hav¬ 
ing  had  an  impulse  to  love  his  neighbor. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  annual 


meeting.  It  is  expected  that  Mrs.  Seth  Low, 
one  of  our  Advisory  Council,  will  preside,  and 
that  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Order  of  King’s  Daughters,  and  Dr 
W.  H.  Tolman,  the  General  Agent  of  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Poor  will  speak.  The  subject 
of  Dr.  Tolman’s  remarks  will  be  “Common 
Sense  Philanthropy.”  There  will  also  be  an 
opportunity  for  new  members  to  join  the 
Chapter,  and  we  hope  for  many  additions  to 
our  number.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  new 
members  will  not  think  that  when  they  have 
given  their  names  and  paid  their  fees  they 
have  done  all.  There  will  be  several  Chapter 
meetings  during  the  year  to  come  and  your 
presence  at  these  will  be  most  important. 
Then  when  we  want  more  workers  let  the 
Board  feel  that  they  can  call  upon  jou,  and 
that  you  will  respond  because  it  is  your  Chap¬ 
ter  and  your  work. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday,  April 
14th,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
United  Charities  Building,  105  East  Twenty 
second  Street.  Besides  the  addresses  and  re¬ 
ports  there  will  be  music. 

We  acknowledge  seven  garments  from  A  L. 
G.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Gbcistian 

iBnbeavor. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 

ExcutieM. 

Apr.  li.  Tbe  excuse  of  unbelief.  John  3: 11-21. 

7.  The  excuse  of  fear  Luke  10 : 11-27. 

8.  The  excuse  of  procrastinati' n.  Acta  24:22-27. 

9.  Tbe  excuse  of  false  modesty.  Numbers  13:26-33. 

10.  The  excuse  of  other  business.  Luke  16 :  16-24. 

11.  Make  no  excus-es.  John  4 : 31-38. 

12.  Topic — Will  our  excuses  stand?  Acts  26 : 19-28. 

A  student  in  Williams  College  once  went  to 

Prof.  John  Tatlock,  the  class  officer,  to  get 
his  marks  taken  off.  saying,  “I  have  a  good 
excuse  for  every  one  of  those  marks.”  The 
Professor  replied,  in  his  well  known  voice, 
“Excuse!  Excuse  I  If  a  man  has  been  in  col 
lege  as  long  as  you  have  and  can  only  make  an 
excuse,  we’ll  turn  him  out.  Have  you  any 
reasons?"  It  is  easy  to  make  excuses  even  for 
rejecting  Christ,  but  to  find  any  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  not  accepting  Him  at  once,  which  shall 
stand  before  the  bar  of  one’s  own  conscience, 
will  be  difficult. 

Paul  bad  been  tried  before  Felix,  who,  at  a 
private  hearing  concerning  the  faith  in 
Christ,  as  Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  before  him.  as  if 
Felix  were  the  prisoner  and  Paul  tbe  judge, 
trembled  or  was  terrified  as  he  saw  his  life 
held  up  before  the  light  of  God’s  law.  But 
his  conviction  was  short-lived.  He  made  that 
ever- ready  excuse  which  is  one  of  Satan’s 
cheapest  devices  to  cheat  a  man  out  of  his 
salvation,  the  excuse  of  procrastination. 
“Go  thy  way  for  this  time,  and  when  I  have 
a  convenient  season.  I  will  call  thee  unto 
me.”  Little  did  he  realize  that  be  was  deal¬ 
ing  with  God  when  putting  Paul  off  in  this 
way;  that  be  was  flagrantly  disobeying  tbe 
holy  and  righteous  and  good  law  of  God  to 
which  be  must  answer  in  judgment ;  that  he 
was  making  a  convenience  of  tbe  sufferings 
and  death  and  redemption  of  Christ,  God’s 
only  remedy  for  sin,  and  that  he  was  grieving 
tbe  Holy  Spirit  who  had  graciously  come  to 
bis  sinful  heart  and  given  to  him  a  sight  of 
himself  and  bis  need  that  He  might  lead  him 
to  repentance  and  make  him  a  partaker  of 
the  benefit  of  Christ’s  blood. 

Now  again  Festus,  tbe  new  Governor,  in 
vites  King  Agrippa  to  give  Paul  an  examina¬ 
tion,  since  he  is  well  informed  in  Jewish  mat¬ 
ters.  Paul  tells  Agrippa  of  bis  own  birth 
and  training  and  life  and  faith  as  a  Pharisee, 
of  bis  fierce  persecution  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  how  Jesus  met  him  at 
Damascus,  of  his  conversion  and  the  mission 
given  him  by  Christ  to  preach  in  His  name 
to  the  Gentiles.  Since  that  time  be  bad 
preached  Him  everywhere.  And  this  was  all 
the  Jews  could  allege  against  him.  He  spoke 
with  such  persuasion  that  Agrippa  said, 
“Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian,”  or,  as  in  the  Revision,  With  but  little 
persuasion  wouldst  thou  make  me  a  Christian? 


Agrippa  was  even  more  hardened  than  Felix. 
He  knew  the  truth  and  bad  no  excuse,  yet  he 
receives  Paul’s  earnest  words  with  ridicule. 
He  is  a  sample  of  those  who  have  become  so 
hardened  or  indifferent  that  they  can  easily 
trifle  with  tbe  truth  of  Christ  and  their  soul’s 
salvation.  Many  come,  not  once  or  twice,  to 
tbe  very  border  line  of  the  kingdom,  where  it 
needs  but  a  single  step  to  enter  into  it,  and 
rtfuse  to  take  that  step,  and  turn  back.  They 
know  that  there  is  no  sufficient  excuse  for 
their  action,  that  they  are  doing  this  at  the 
peril  of  their  souls,  but  they  look  back  and 
choose  the  world  in  preference  to  Christ. 

These  excuses  will  not  stand  for  a  moment, 
but  are  trivial  and  insufficient,  and  an  ipsult 
to  the  intelligence  of  those  who  make  them, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  insult  to  the  Ho^ 
Spirit,  to  whom  really  they  are  made.  It 
might  help  these  trifiers  if  they  could  for  a 
moment  be  made  to  feel  that  these  excuses 
which  they  make  to  men  are  really  made  to 
God  himself.  That  they  say  to  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  We  will  not  have  your  salva¬ 
tion,  we  will  keep  on  in  our  sins.  Go  away 
from  us,  leave  us,  let  us  alone.  They  who 
make  these  excuses  know  that  they  are  not 
worthy, that  they  are  not  made  in  sincerity,  but 
are  only  makeshifts  to  ward  off  the  truth  and 
quiet  conscience  for  the  time  being. 

Let  us  notice  some  of  tbe  excuses  comiponly 
given  for  not  becoming  a  Christian : 

“/ haven’t  time.”  Who  gave  you  life?  Who 
upholds  and  pursues  and  continues  it,  and  for 
what  purpose?  To  whom  does  time  belong? 
For  what  is  longer  time  given  you  ?  How  long 
are  you  going  to  live?  Can  you  put  off  death 
when  it  comes  by  any  excuse?  The  first  duty 
in  time  is  repentance.  “Now  is  the  accepted 
time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.”  “Seek  ye 
the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call  upon 
Him  while  He  is  near.”  To  morrow  may  not 
come,  or  it  may  be  too  late.  “To-day  if  ye 
will  hear  His  voice  harden  not  your  hearts.” 

Or  the  excuse  may  be.  Some  other  time.  Pro¬ 
crastination  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  ex¬ 
cuse.  It  flatters  one  that  be  is  not  really 
neglecting  his  soul  or  rejecting  Christ.  It  is 
a  very  polite  way  of  refusal,  and  contains  a 
partial  promise  for  the  future. 

He  is  going  to  attend  to  tbe  matter  some 
time.  This  certainly  is  a  neglect  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  salvation  so  great  that  the  soul’s 
eternal  welfare  is  in  it,  and  that  which  cost 
the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  neglected 
for  something  which  occupies  tbe  present. 
“How  shall  you  escape  if  you  neglect  so  great 
salvation?” 

There  is  the  excuse  of  pleasure  which  the 
young  make,  some  amusement,  some  passing 
gratification,  some  revel  or  dissipation,  some¬ 
thing  which  cannot  long  satisfy  the  soul  is 
made  an  excuse  for  not  giving  tbe  heart  to 
Christ,  or  for  not  serving  Him.  This  is  one 
of  tbe  cheapest  of  excuses  The  pleasures  of 
sin  are  for  a  season  ;  Christ  is  for  eternity. 

Business  is  another  excuse.  No  wonder  tbe 
little  daughter  asked  if  he  could  go  to  heaven, 
tor  be  could  not  leave  his  business.  What  is 
tbe  business  of  life.  To  whom  does  one  owe 
hie  first  obligation,  and  what  the  all  impor¬ 
tant  relation  of  life.  Soul,  thou  bast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years.  This  night 
thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  tbee.  Then  whose 
shall  those  things  be.  Shall  you  neglect  for 
any  business  your  own  soul  and  that  of  your 
family  ? 

The  lives  of  Christians  is  another  ready  ex¬ 
cuse,  though  he  who  makes  it  knows  that  he 
ought  to  serve  Christ  whether  anyone  else 
does  it  or  not.  “What  is  that  to  thee?  Fol¬ 
low  thou  Me  ”  If  one  is  able  to  criticize  the 
lives  of  Christians  and  tell  their  faults,  he 
also  knows  his  own  sin  and  duty  and  has  no 
excuse.  Thou  art  the  man.  If  tbe  faults  of 
Christians  look  so  black  in  His  sight,  how 
must  his  life  look  before  tbe  eye  of  his  Maker 
who  does  not  even  try  to  please  God  ? 

Another  excuse  is  some  discrepancy  in  the 
Bible,  or  some  misunderstood  doctrine, 
whereas  tbe  doctrine  and  duty  of  repentance 
and  faith  in  Christ  is  all  one  needs  to  know 
about  tbe  Bible  and  its  doctrine  until  he 
acts  upon  these.  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  its  righteousness.  ” 

Such  excuses  show  a  fearful  self-deceit  and 
conceit,  a  deep  ignorance  of  sin  and  its  guilt, 
and  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  one’s  own  sin, 
and  a  blinded  and  palsied  moral  state.  They 
indicate  tbe  rankest  unbelief  concerning  God 
and  Bis  character  and  Word,  and  concerning 
Christ  and  His  death,  and  concerning  tbe 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  concerning  sin  and 
righteousneRS  and  tbe  future  life.  Every 
such  excuse  is  unreasonable  and  sinful  and 
dangerous  and  deadly. 
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AN  OPEN  SECRET. 

Pussy  Willow  ha4  a  secret  that  the  snowdrops  whis¬ 
pered  her. 

And  she  purred  it  to  the  south  wind  while  it  stroked  her 
velvet  fur; 

And  1  he  south  wind  hummed  it  softly  to  the  busy  honey 
bees. 

And  they  buzzed  it  to  the  blossoms  on  the  scarlet  maple 
trees. 

And  they  dropped  it  to  the  wood  brooks,  brimming  full 
of  melted  snow, 

And  the  brooks  told  robin  redbreast,  as  they  babbled  to 
and  fro; 

Little  robin  could  not  keep  it,  so  be  sang  it  loud  and 
clear. 

To  the  sleepy  fields  and  meadows. 

Wake  up  !  Cheer  up  1  Spring  is  here  I 


Are  we  called  to  see  our  dearest. 

Brightness  of  our  earthly  way. 

Pass  beyond  our  mortal  vision  ? 

Oh  1  how  blest  to  hear  Him  say ; 

Not  alone  He'll  bring  them  with  Him, 

That  we  may  not  hopeless  weep; 

But  we're  now  ‘  with  Him  together,’ 

Those  who  wake  and  those  who  sleep. 

“  With  Thee  crucified.  Lord  Jesus, 

Who  hast  loved  us  to  the  death; 

Risen  with  Thee,  walking  with  Thee, 

As  did  saints  of  old  *  bv  faith  ’; 

Waiting  with  Thee  the  fulfillment 
Of  the  longing  of  Thy  heart, 

Tnat  we  may  behold  Thy  glory. 

And  be  with  Thee  where  Thou  art.” 

—Alice  Jane  Muirbead. 


A  MESSAGE  OF  HOPE. 

AN  EASTEB  STORY, 

“The  express  delivery  wagon  has  gone  by, 
and  my  Easier  hat  hasn’t  come  I’m  as 
provoked  as  can  be !  I  think  Aunt  Harriet  is 
real  mean.  I  shan’t  go  to  church  one  step 
to  morrow,  that’s  certain.” 

“How  you  do  talk,  Evelyn!  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  you.” 

“Well,  mother,  I  had  my  heart  set  on 
having  that  hat  to  wear  to  morrow.  Of 
course  I  want  it  for  Easter.  I  don’t  care  now 
whether  it  ever  comes.  I  hadn’t  told  any  of 
the  girls  that  I  was  expecting  a  new  hat  from 
the  city,  except  Gertrude,  and  she  promised 
not  to  tell.  I  want  to  see  that  lovely  gauze 
ribbon  with  the  watered  stripe,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  Aunt  Harriet  wrote  she  had 
selected.  ” 

“Perhaps  it  will  rain  to  morrow ;  it  looks 
like  it.  You  would  not  wear  your  new  hat 
then,  if  you  did  have  it.” 

“Yes,  I  would,  too,  mamma.  We  don’t  live 
far  from  church,  and  I  couldn’t  possibly  keep 
it  one  whole  week  in  the  house  without 
showing  it  to  the  girls.  It  is  the  worst  disap¬ 
pointment  I  could  have,  not  getting  that  Eas¬ 
ter  hat  to  night,”  and  Evelyn  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  tears. 

“The  worst  disappointment  you  could  have, 
Evelyn?  My  child,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you 
talk  in  such  an  unreasonable  way.  When 
you  have  lived  as  long  as  I  have,  you  will  And 
that  such  a  disappointment  as  this  is  very 
trifling  in  consideration  of  greater  and  more 
vital  ones  that  may  come  to  you.  You  know 
I  do  not  feel  as  you  do  about  new  clothes  for 
Easter.  ” 

“So  long  as  I  cannot  have  my  new  hat  to 
wear,  1  hope  it  will  pour  as  hard  as  ever  it 
can,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  good  excuse  to 
stay  at  home ;  it  will  be  stress  of  weather 
then  ins*'ead  of  stress  of  Easter  hat  ” 

Mrs.  Wilmot  sighed,  and  a  troubled  look 
came  over  her  face.  It  was  very  hard  to  rea¬ 
son  with  this  impetuous  daughter.  “I  am 
sorry  to  have  you  disappointed,  Evelyn. 
Probably  the  hat  was  sent  in  time,  but  has 
been  delayed  in  some  way.  Aunt  Harriet  is 
always  very  prompt. " 

“Don’t  talk  any  more  about  it,  please.  I’m 


perfectly  wretched  over  the  matter.  Whether 
it  rains  or  shines  I  shall  not  go  to  church  to¬ 
morrow,  and  thai  settles  it.” 

It  was  midnight.  Evelyn  had  fallen  asleep 
in  a  very  unpleasant  state  of  mind,  and  her 
dreams  were  not  the  most  peaceful.  She  was 
startled  from  her  sleep  by  hearing  her  moth¬ 
er’s  voice:  “Evelyn,  little  Dorothy  has  the 
croup,  and  I  wish  you  would  get  right  up  and 
go  for  William,  and  tell  him  to  get  the  doc¬ 
tor  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

Little  Dorothy,  the  darling  of  the  house 
hold,  with  the  croup!  Evelyn  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  put  her  clothes  on  in  a  very  few 
moments.  William,  who  attended  to  Mr. 
Wilmot’s  furnace  and  did  chores  at  the  barn, 
lived  in  the  street  back  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Wilmot  was  away  on  business  and  would  not 
be  able  to  get  home  until  after  Easter. , 

The  doctor  was  soon  in  the  house,  but  he 
looked  very  grave,  and  said  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  All  the  household  were 
awakened  and  assisted  the  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  in  their  efforts  to  restore  the  little  treasure 
of  the  home. 

When  morning  came  it  was  cloudy,  but  the 
sun  shone  out  for  a  few  minutes  at  different 
times,  but  none  of  the  Wilmot  family  went  to 
church  that  day.  Evelyn  had  given  no 
thought  to  her  Easter  hat  If  God  should 
take  little  Dorothy  away!  Oh,  if  he  should, 
what  would  they  do,  how  could  they  live 
without  her?  And  papa  to  lose  hie  darling 
while  he  was  gone! 

Evelyn  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  her 
bed.  “O  God,”  she  cried,  “spare  us  our  baby, 
the  dearly  loved  little  sister!”  The  thought 
of  what  her  mother  said  to  her  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  that  disappointments  of  much  greater 
moment  than  the  loss  of  an  Easter  hat  could 
come  to  one.  “I  have  been  a  wicked  girl, 
O  Lord.  Forgive  me  that  I  thought  more  of 
my  new  hat  than  of  the  beautiful  lesson  of  Thy 
Resurrection  Day.  ” 

It  was  an  anxious  day.  Friends  came  and 
went  and  offered  their  services  of  love.  But 
before  the  sun  set  on  that  Easter  day  the  good 
Shepherd  had  come  and  gathered  the  suffering 
iamb  to  His  bosom.  Ob,  the  wonderful  glory 
of  the  Resurrection !  The  blessed  truth  that 
the  little  one  had  gone  to  be  forever  with  the 
Lord.  Gone  from  the  arms  of  the  loved  ones 
on  earth  into  the  arms  of  the  blessed  Jesus 
before  it  bad  learned  anything  of  the  sorrows, 
the  sufferings,  and  the  evil^  of  the  world. 
But,  oh,  the  lonely,  empty  cradle,  the  aching 
arms  that  long  to  fold  the  little  one  once 
more  close  to  the  mother’s  loving  breast ! 

Early  on  Monday  morning  the  express  wagon 
came  to  the  door  and  rang  the  bell  on  which 
was  tied  the  white  emblem  of  death.  It  was 
the  box  containing  the  Easter  bat. 

“Oh,  mamma,  dear  mamma,  I  can  never 
look  at  that  bat.  How  little  I  thought  so 
much  sorrow  could  come  to  one  in  such  a 
little  time.  I  shall  never,  never  forget  how  I 
talked  and  felt  about  such  a  frivolous  thing 
as  a  bat!  God  forgive  me,  and  you,  too,  my 
dear,  good  mother.” 

“Yes,  my  dear  child.  Young'people  do  not 
realize  oftentimes  how  much  they  trust  their 
happiness  to  the  things  that  are  of  little 
moment,  and  bow  they  allow  themselves  to 
become  unfltted  for  the  great  and  momentous 
things  of  life.” 

“Poor  papa!”  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “I  am  all 
the  child  he  has  left  now,  and  I  will  do  the 
best  and  be  the  best  I  can  to  you  both,  God 
helping  me.” 

When  the  little  grave  was  made  in  the 
cemetery  lot  where  the  bluebirds  and  robins 
bad  come  to  herald  the  coming  of  spring,  this 
sweet  message  of  hope  came  to  the  three 
loved  ones  who  stood  beside  it:  “I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.  He  that  believeth 


in  Me,  though  be  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live 
again.”  “And  I  give  them  etetrnal  life;  and 
they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man 
pluck  them  out  of  My  hand.”  Little  Dorothy 
was  not  lost,  only  gone  before. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 


BEN’S  EASTER  GIFTS. 

FOB  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

“I’m  going  to  have  a  nice  lot  of  eggs  for 
Easter  day,”  said  little  Ben,  as  he  finished 
making  three  nice  new  nests  in  a  corner  of 
the  barn  floor.  Every  morning  he  took  out  a 
good,  warm  breakfast  for  those  bens  and  filled 
their  drinking  trough  with  fresh,  clean  water. 
But  day  after  day  went  by,  and  no  eggs. 
They  were  very  unappreciative  hens,  for  they 
would  not  even  go  into  the  new  nests.  Ben 
chased  them  about  the  yard,  and  when  be 
caught  one,  be  put  it  on  the  nest  and  held  it 
there  for  a  while,  and  said:  “Now  you  do  as 
I  tell  you:  lay  an  egg  this  minute.”  but  the 
old  ben  only  cocked  her  eye  at  him  and 
scolded  as  hard  as  sbe'could.  You  know  hens 
are  terrible  scolds  when  things  don’t  go  to 
suit  them,  and  for  some  reason  they  did  not 
like  Ben’s  nests,  and  would  not  lay  in  them. 

Ben  always  took  all  his  troubles  to  Uncle 
Paul;  somehow  Uncle  Paul  seemed  to  have 
more  sympathy  with  the  little  fellow  than 
anyone  else.  Uncle  Paul  was  out  in  the  cow¬ 
house,  feeding  cornstalks  to  the  cows,  when  he 
saw  Ben  coming  with  a  very  sad  face. 

“My  three  bens  are  awful  mean  hens,  Uncle 
Paul.  They  won’t  lay  in  the  new  nests,  and 
I  wish  I  could  trade  them  off  for  some  decent 
ones.  I  thought  I’d  have  a  lot  of  eggs  for 
manima  to  color  for  me  for  Easter.  I  was 
going  to  carry  one  to  lame  Jim,  down  in  the 
hollow,  and  one  to  each  of  those  Maloney  chil¬ 
dren  :  they’re  awful  dirty,  but  I  s’pose  their 
folks  don’t  bring  them  up  to  wash  themselves. 
And  I  wanted  to  take  some  real  pretty  ones 
to  old  Mr  Sykes.  He  tells  us  boys  funny 
stories  when  we  go  to  the  shop,  and  he  whit¬ 
tles  out  boats  and  makes  willow  whistles  for 
us.  And  that  little  girl  by  the  turnpike,  I 
want  to  take  her  one  of  the  prettiest,  because 
her  mother  is  so  cross  to  her.  But  please. 
Uncle  Paul,  don’t  tell  that  I’m  going  to  take 
one  to  her.  Let’s  have  that  for  a  secret.  ” 

“You  just  wait,  Ben,  until  I  get  through 
feeding  these  cows,  and  I’ll  give  those  hens  a 
piece  of  my  mind.  I  think  it  shows  the 
basest  ingratitude  in  them  to  give  you  no 
return  for  all  you  have  done  to  make  things 
easy  and  pleasant  for  them,  but  I’ve  seen 
folks  in  my  life  that  were  just  as  ungrateful 
as  those  three  hens.” 

When  Ben  and  his  uncle  went  to  the  barn, 
the  three  hens  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  the 
other  bens,  who  were  hie  father’s,  and  who 
had  no  special  attention  paid  to  them,  were 
cackling  and  attending  to  the  business  of  hen- 
life— laying  eggs 

“How  can  they  let  these  nice,  soft  nests 
stay  here  and  not  patronize  them?”  said 
Uncle  Paul,  as  he  looked  at  Ben’s  good  work¬ 
manship.  “I  declare  bene  are  queer  things. 
But  let  us  look  around  and  see  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  your  three  silly,  contrary  minded 
hens.” 

Uncle  Paul  went  up  the  ladder  to  the  hay¬ 
mow,  and  Ben  followed.  All  at  ohce  there 
was  a  great  cackling  in  a  dark  corner,  and 
one  of  the  missing  hens  flew  over  their 
beads,  with  a  great  bluster  and  flapping  of 
wings. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Uncle  Paul.  “Hold 
your  cap,  Ben.  One,  two,  three !  That  hen 
prefers  a  nest  of  her  own  making,  you  see.” 

“Oh,  Uncle,  come  quick,  here  is  another 
nest  right  under  the  beam.  And  here  are 
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A  LITl'LE  RAMBLE  IN  THE  WOODS  IN 
EARLY  Sl’RINO. 

•  By  Edward  B.  Henton. 

When  spring  begins  to  open  is  a  rare  time 
to  wander  in  the  woods  and  over  the  prairies 
to  see  what  nature  is  busy  with.  There  is  a 
new  and  fresh  look  abroad.  The  trees  and 
the  thickets  seem  expectant  The  evergreens 
back  of  the  parsonage  are  putting  cn  another 
coat  of  green,  the  lilacs  have  swelling  buds, 
while  the  grass  is  thrusting  up  tiny  blade- 
points  innumerable.  Upon  the  sunny  slopes 
of  knolls  thrown  up  by  some  thrifty  badger, 
are  patches  of  the  gray  mouse’s  ear,  or  In 
dian  tobacco.  When  1  was  a  lad  it  made  a 
very  fair  colored  spittle,  resembling  tobacco, 
hence  its  name.  The  boys  all  used  it.  As 
early  as  this  little  plant  is,  the  little  dicentra, 
or  little  boy’s  breeches,  is  fully  as  forward. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  prairie  they  thrive  the 
best,  and  little  girls  think  themselves  happy 
with  bouquets  of  them,  and  the  viola  canina, 
a  beautiful  violet. 

In  the  first  warm  spell  of  weather  the  ears 
are  wide  open  to  catch  the  first  notes  of  our 
summer  birds.  Sometimes  it  is  the  note  of  a 
robin,  sometimes  that  of  a  bluebird.  And  I 
have  known  both  of  these  led  by  the  chewink, 
or  ground  robin.  What  a  fine  fellow  this  bird 
is  I  He  flirts  bis  long  tail  until  one  would 
think  he  would  wear  it  clean  out.  But  he 
doesn’t.  In  the  fall,  after  a  whole  summer 
fiirting  it  in  the  brushheaps  and  hazel  thick 
ets,  it  is  intact  and  as  active  as  ever.  He  is 
early  to  come  and  he  is  late  in  going.  Let 
me  whisper  in  your  ears:  the  cute  rascal  loves 
green  peas.  Like  the  rose  breasted  grosbeak, 
he  can  strip  a  pod  quicker  than  you  can  say 
Jack  Robinson,  as  it  were.  The  real,  bona 
fide  robins,  however,  as  a  rule,  come  in  fiocks. 
I  have  seen  them  by  twenty  and  by  fifties 
foraging  in  a  pasture  in  March.  Of  late, 
however,  it  is  rare  to  see  them  in  such  num¬ 


Absolutely  Pure. 


bers.  I  very  much  fear  they  are  slaughtered 
down  South  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to 
build  up  bonnets. 

A  delightful  little  bit  of  sunshine,  and  one 
which  braves  a  good  deal  of  cold  weather  to 
be  with  us,  is  the  “golden  finch.”  Here  on 
the  prairies  be  is  called  the  sunflower  bird, 
from  a  fashion  he  has  of  eating  the  seed  of 
that  plant.  It  is  astonishing  to  note  how 
far  under  a  drooping  sunflower  he  can  filch 
the  seed.  Unless  it  be  very  large,  he  will 
take  it  clean,  working  all  around  from  the 
rim.  1  never  interrupt  him.  Sunflower  seed 
is  manifestly  his  candy  and  nuts.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  interrupt  his  feast.  In  the  spring, 
however,  be  forages  among  the  horseweeds 
and  ragweeds  and  manages  to  keep  plump  all 
the  time.  He  is  a  bunchy  midget  at  beet,  a 
feathered  yellow  flower. 

Within  our  groves  on  the  southern  slopes, 
walled  in  by  hazel  from  the  cold  breezes  of 
the  north,  the  chances  are  that  early  in  March 
you  shall  find  the  pink^claytonia  opening  its 
dainty  chalice  to  catch  the  warmth.  Frail  as 
it  looks,  it  takes  the  winds  that  freeze  with 
greater  heartiness  than  more  pretentious  flow¬ 
ers.  So  it  is  in  the  life  of  man,  some  who 
would  seem  to  need  but  an  adverse  breath  to 
waft  them  out  of  life  endure  far  beyond  the 
date  of  apparent  ruggedness.  Look  at  the 
titmice,  the  chickadees  I  Not  larger  than  a 
minute,  yet  seeming  to  enjoy  the  snowdrifts 
and  a  below  zero  temperature  that  would  kill 


a  cuckoo  forthwith.  We  should  never  judge 
by  looks  or  size. 

The  horned  larks  mate  early  in  the  spring, 
and  making  their  nests  in  the  long,  dry 
grass,  soon  have  a  family.  In  this  respect 
they  are  earlier  than  any  small  bird  in  my 
knowing.  They,  however,  are  not  migratory 
in  any  sense,  but  like  our  brave  butcher  bird, 
remain  the  year  round.  It  is  a  great  comfort 
to  have  a  friend  who  is  on  hand  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Hence  for  our  birds  that  are  resident 
I  have  a  special  liking.  I  have  noted  down, 
also,  that  they  mate  earlier  than  the  migrants, 
and  some  of  them  raise  two  broods  during  the 
season. 

When  February  is  open  the  frogs  are  sure 
to  be  noisy  in  March  in  the  little  pools  in  the 
draws  and  ravines.  With  their  advent,  also, 
come  the  killdeer  plover  and  the  common 
brown  plover.  The  shrill  noise  of  the  latter 
you  may  hear  in  almost  every  meadow  on  the 
prairie.  Query :  Do  these  birds  govern  their 
motions  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  frogs  f 
It  would  seem  so.  The  long  billed  snipe  was 
a  common  bird  on  the  prairie  a  few  years 
ago.  Now  they  are  rarely  seen.  Epicures 
regard  them  as  dainties,  and  so  they  have 
been  slaughtered  without  mercy.  It  would  be 
a  blessing  if  there  was  not  an  epicure  in  the 
world.  Numbers  of  birds,  once  plentiful  on 
the  prairie,  are  now  never  seen.  The  bobo¬ 
link  is  rare.  The  snake  hawk,  which  was 
wont  to  tumble  and  turn  summersaults  in  the 


two  eggs.  Ob,  I’m  so  glad,  so  happy  1”  cried 
Ben. 

But  they  had  to  look  much  longer  for  the 
third  madam’s  nest;  she  had  evidently  moved 
out  of  that  immediate  neighborhood. 

“I’m  too  large  to  crawl  under  the  wood¬ 
shed,  Ben,  but  you  try  it ;  the  hen  may  have 
taken  up  her  quarters  there,”  and  sure 
enough,  when  Ben  put  bis  head  in,  the  hen 
was  so  dismayed  she  flew  at  him,  and  if  he 
had  not  drawn  his  head  out  in  a  minute,  she 
would  have  given  him  a  nip  with  her  beak. 
Ben  got  a  stick  and  hustled  her  off,  and  there 
were  four  more  eggs. 

“Hens  are  a  sort  of  animal  that  you  can’t 
make  do  as  you  want  to  have  them,  I  guess. 
Uncle.” 

And  John,  the  boy,  coming  up  with  the 
wheelbarrow  said:  “They’re  just  the  most 
contrary  critters  in  the  whole  world.” 

“Well,”  said  Ben,  “I  don’t  care  now  I’ve 
found  the  eggs.  But  they  might  have  been 
more  polite  when  I  made  them  so  much  better 
nests  than  they  made  for  themselves.” 

Every  night  Ben  found  a  new  egg  in  each 
of  the  three  nests.  The  night  before  Easter 
he  carried  his  beautiful  Easter  gifts  in  his 
wicker  basket.  His  mother  had  colored  the 
eggs,  and  his  big  sister  had  painted  some 
flowers  on  them. 

“I’m  glad  I  could  do  something  to  make 
others  happy  the  day  that  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead,  so  we  could  all  love  Him  and  be 
happy  with  Him  when  we  die,”  he  said  to 
Uncle  Paul  when  he  took  the  little  boy  on  his 
knees  Easter  morning,  and  told  him  the  story 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  same  Lord  Jesus  who 
took  little  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed 
them. 
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air,  is  no  more  a  visitor.  Museums  and  bird- 
mounters  have  consumed  them. 

If  you  will  listen  intently  towards  dusk 
upon  moist  evenings  in  March,  you  shall  hear 
the  quavering  notes  of  the  woodcock,  than 
which  there  is  no  shyer  bird  in  the  West.  It 
feeds  along  the  draws  and  swales,  thrusting 
its  long  bill  down  into  the  mud  for  worms 
and  insects.  It  seems,  too,  to  know  exactly 
where  to  fish  for  its  food,  for  it  is  always  in 
good  fiesh,  plump  as  it  well  can  be.  In  the 
dense  thickets  of  the  wood-pastures,  where 
the  thorny  vine,  the  bittersweet,  and  wild 
grapevines  mat  the  mass  together,  dense  and 
impenetrable,  you  shall  find,  if  your  feet  are 
shod  with  silence,  the  innocent  beauties,  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  happy  family.  What  a 
coddling  sound  the  parent  birds  do  make, 
and  how  all  around  them  their  fiuffy  brood 
forage  for  bugs  and  their  larvae.  The  man 
who  would  slay  such  a  family  commits  a 
crime  against  the  conscience  of  the  human 
race.  His  moral  make  up  is  deficient,  he  is 
lacking  in  that  tenderness  that  makes  men 
akin  to  the  divine. 


£  AS  TER  DAY. 

“Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.”  Oh,  if 
we  could  only  lift  up  our  heads  and  live  with 
Him,  live  new  lives,  high  lives,  lives  of  hope 
and  love  and  holiness,  to  which  death  should 
be  nothing  but  the  breaking  away  of  the  last 
cloud,  and  the  letting  of  the  life  out  of  its 
completion !— Phillips  Brooks. 


The  Epworth  Herald  tells  this  story,  which 
might  make  one  think  the  clock  was  an 
tnimal : 

“Grandfather’s  clock”  was  screwed  to  the 
wall,  with  its  tin  weights  filled  with  sand 
hanging  down  by  long  chains  and  its  long 
pendulum  swinging  slowly  back  and  forth. 
The  mother  asked  little  Dot  to  go  into  the 
room  and  see  if  the  clock  was  running,  for 
she  had  not  heard  it  strike  all  the  afternoon. 
Dot  came  running  back,  put  her  curly  head 
into  the  door  and  exclaimed,  “Why,  no, 
mamma,  de  clock  aint  a-running.  It  is  des 
standing  still  and  a-waggin’  its  tail.” 


What  is  probably  the  oldest  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  existence  has  lately  been  placed  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  the  throne  of 
Queen  Hatusu,  who  reigned  in  the  Nile  Valley 
some  sixteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and 
twenty-nine  years  before  Moses.  Although 
much  dilapidated  by  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries,  the  throne  (apparently  of  lignum 
vitse)  yet  presents  signs  of  former  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Traces  of  carving  still  remain,  those 
upon  the  legs  being  inlaid  with  gold ;  upon 
the  back,  with  silver. 


Blood 

That  is  impure  is  a  constant  source  of  danger,  and  a 
f  constant  cause  of  weakness.  Circulating  as  it  does  to 
every  part  of  the  system,  carrying  nutriment  to  the 
nerves,  muscles  and  the  great  vital  organs  of  the  body,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  blood  should  be  pure  if 
you  want  good  hesdth.  The  way  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  it  pure  is  to  take 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

TOPIC— THE  FREEDMEN. 

Mrs.  Weston,  who  presided  at  the  regular 
monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  read  Scripture  selections 
indicating  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  God 
having  created  man  in  His  own  image  and 
“all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  of  one  blood.  ” 

The  love  of  God  to  the  race,  “God  so  loved 
the  world”  (John  iii.  10),  was  read  and  our 
Lord’s  summary  of  the  law:  “Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it :  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself” ;  also  other 
verses  relating  to  the  topic  for  April.  These  are 
brought  out  more  fully  in  a  leaflet  catechism 
which  can  be  obtained  at  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
at  seventy-five  cents  per  hundred,  or  one 
cent  each.  It  contains  striking  statistics 
and  interesting  facts  regarding  the  negroes  so 
long  enslaved  in  this  country,  who  are  now 
crying  to  us  for  Christian  education. 

Our  dear  Mrs.  Coulter,  Secretary  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Department,  was  present,  and 
stated  that  the  work  inaugurated  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  1864  was  never  more  en¬ 
couraging  than  it  is  at  present,  although  for 
want  of  means  it  has  been  necessarily  some¬ 
what  reduced.  Some  pupils  have  been  sent 
back  to  homes  of  dirt  and  sin,  and  pleading 
letters  are  constantly  received,  saying,  “Can 
I  come  back  next  year?” 

The  school  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  has 
received  a  wonderful  blessing.  There  is  not 
a  colored  church  in  this  place,  even  of  an¬ 
other  denomination,  that  has  not  *  hared  in 
the  spiritual  awakening.  Ingleside  Seminary 
shelters  100  girls  at  Burkville,  Virginia. 
There  is  no  school  like  it ;  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  last  pupil  confessed  conversion ;  of  pupils 
and  teachers  there  is  not  one  unconverted. 
The  readiness  with  which  these  simple  people 
receive  the  Gospel  is  wonderful,  but  they  in¬ 
cline  towards  the  emotional  in  religion,  and 
greatly  need  an  enlightened  moral  sense. 

The  painful  side  of  this  problem  is,  that  of 
these  people,  who  constitute  between  one- 
eighth  and  one-ninth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States,  one-third  are  reported 
as  criminals.  Although  slavery  was  an  evil 
and  a  cruel  wrong,  it  threw  about  the  slaves 
some  restraints ;  now,  rejoicing  in  liberty  to 
go  where  they  please  and  to  do  as  they  please, 
they  fall  into  vicious  habits,  and  intemper¬ 
ance  has  made  terrible  inroads  among  them. 
But  a  small  proportion  of  these  people  have  as 
yet  been  educated.  Some  have  mastered 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  proving  that  the  negro  is 
susceptible  of  the  highest  education.  This 
people  need  to  be  prepared  for  citizenship ;  if 
they  are  not  educated,  their  influence  will  tell 
upon  the  nation  for  ill.  Scotia  Seminary  at 
Concord,  North  Carolina,  has  a  white  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  all  the  professors  and  teachers  are 
colored  people.  If  Christian  people  only  knew 
the  crying  need,  they  would  not  be  so  slow  in 
helping  this  work.  Many  have  a  desire  to 
go  to  Africa,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  their  own 
race  there. 

Mrs.  James  remarked  that  she  never  real¬ 
ized  so  fully  the  great  injury  that  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  colored  race  here  through 
two  hundred  years  of  unrequited  service  as 
when  in  Constantinople  she  noticed  the  erect 
bearing  of  negro  officials,  having  no  trace  of 
servility. 

The  proverbial  generosity  of  the  colored 
race  is  illustrated  by  the  incident  given  by 
Bishop  Whipple  that  the  first  donation  re- 
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ceived  by  him  for  the  Indian  work  came  from 
Africa.  One  of  the  Freedmen’s  schools 
gave  five  dollars  for  work  among  the  poor 
whites,  evincing  that  they  are  educated  to  be 
“all  round”  Christians. 

This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  missionary  fields 
that  the  church  is  called  to  cultivate,  because 
of  the  small  salaries  accepted  by  teachers  and 
the  inexpensive  churches  and  school-houses. 
One  more  argument  for  this  work  of  Christian 
education  is  that  these  1,820,000  voters,  un¬ 
educated  and  unchristianized,  may  seriously 
affect  the  destiny  of  this  country. 

The  calls  for  thanksgiving  and  prayer  apart 
from  this  work,  were :  Abundant  occasion 
for  praise  that  the  cloud  of  blessing  tarries 
at  Asheville.  Six  pupils  have  been  received 
into  the  church  from  the  Home  Industrial 
School,  and  two  from  the  Collegiate  Institute. 
We  have  need  to  remember  Dr.  Lawrence, 
wbo  is  quite  ill. 

At  Cubero,  New  Mexico,  among  the  Laguna 
Indians,  four  women,  heads  of  families,  have 
united  with  the  church  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  The  work  is  very  encour¬ 
aging  here,  yet  the  need  for  prayerful  effort 
is  still  very  great. 

Miss  Montgomery  of  Elm  Spring,  Indian 
Territory,  reports:  “We  have  not  one  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  Cherokee  this  year,  all  are  from 
the  back  mountains,  just  the  ones  we  are 
anxious  to  reach.  I  hope  before  another 
school  year  to  visit  these  mountains  and 
gather  more  of  them  in.  We  keep  our  Sun¬ 
day-school  up  all  the  time,  also  the  Sunday 
evening  services.  Both  are  very  well  at¬ 
tended.  May  these  teachers  and  their  Cher¬ 
okee  pupils  be  remembered.” 

Mrs.  Green  of  Gunnison  is  working  on, 
longing  for  a  minister  before  another  year. 
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Vigor  belongs 

to  health.  Health  to  well-fed 
bodies.  It’s  easy  to  feed  some 
people,  but  proper  nourishment 
for  the  invalid,  the  convalescent 
and  the  dyspeptic  is 
hard  to  obtain. 


a  perfect  food;  strengthens  and  nour¬ 
ishes  the  system;  restores  the  appetite 
Somatose-Biscuit,  io%  SomatoK.  A 

valuable  addition  to  the  diet. 

Runkel  Bros.’  Somatose -Cocoa 

(lo^  Somatose),  for  nursing  mothers,  invalids 
and  convalescents.  A  pleasant  and  strength¬ 
ening  beverage  for  table  use. 

Runkel  Bros.’  Somatose-Choco- 
late(io%  Somatose),  for  eating  and  drinking. 
All  druggista.  Deacrtpttve  pamphteta  frte  of 
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She  says:  “The  meaning  of  Christmas  joy  is 
better  known  and  appreciated  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  children  have  learned  that  giving 
brings  more  joy  than  receiving.  The  Sunday- 
school  and  church  services  have*  been  well 
attended  through  the  winter  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  The  Sunday-evening  ser¬ 
vices  are  not  largely  attended,  but  some  come 
a  long  distance.  One  young  man  has  come 
regularly  through  the  winter  the  distance  of 
four  miles.” 

From  Mount  Pleasant  Mrs.  Burnet  writes: 
“Professor  Caskey  of  the  Salt  Lake  Collegi¬ 
ate  Institute  visited  us  and  remarked  on  the 
character  expressed  in  the  faces  of  the  boys 
and  girls  at  table  as  far  above  the  average 
Utah  boy  and  girl.  Some  of  them  are  prom¬ 
ising,  if  only  they  were  Christians ;  only  two 
of  our  last  year  boys  are.”  Please  remember 
all  these  in  your  homes.  H.  E.  B. 

WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Wednesday  morning,  March  25th,  the,meet- 
ing  was  opened  as  usual  by  Scripture  reading 
and  prayer  by  Mrs.  Beers.  Mrs.  McCauley  of 
Tokyo,  Japan,  wrote  to  Mrs.  Riesoh  of  her 
literary  work,  for  she  had  translated  the 
tract,  “Crippled  Jim,”  which  Mrs.  Riesch  had 
sent  her,  and  added :  “We  are  so  glad  of  these 
tokens  that  help  us  to  bear  many  things  that 
often  weigh  down  our  spirits.”  She  spoke 
warmly  of  her  co-workers,  Mrs.  George  Pier¬ 
son  and  Mrs.  David  Thompson,  now  in  this 
country.  Mrs.  Thompson  expects  to  return 
in  the  spring,  leaving  her  daughters  at  Woos¬ 
ter,  but  she  will  not  flinch  at  this  trial  when 
duty  calls.  She  reported  Miss  Babbitt  as 
suffering  from  a  lame  ankle  which  she  injured 
soon  after  arriving.  When  Mrs.  McCauley 
was  similaily  afflicted  she  spent  the  time 
translating  a  tract.  The  girls  of  the  school 
used  to  come  to  see  her  and  she  had  reports  of 
the  work,  and  was  really  made  to  feel  that 
she  was  needed,  which  made  her  all  the  glad¬ 
der  to  get  back  to  the  school.  She  is  so  glad 
to  have  that  bright,  happy  spot  for  her  work, 
and  is  very  contented  in  it. 

A  picture  was  passed  around  of  Miss  Young- 
man  and  several  of  the  little  Japanese  whom 
she  had  adopted.  Before  the  earthquake 
which  left  them  homeless,  she  was  not  spe¬ 
cially  fond  of  children  in  general,  but  now 
she  does  everything  for  these,  never  loses 
patience,  and  considers  them  really  the  best 
children  in  the  world. 

From  Africa  Miss  Hawley  gave  the  report 
sent  by  Mr.  Marling  of  Angom.  It  has  been 
a  lonely  time,  for  he  and  Mrs.  Marling  have 
been  alone.  There  are  so  few  there,  said 
Miss  Hawley,  that  some  one  always  seems  to 
have  to  be  left  alone.  The  little  baby  of  four 
months  has  kept  well,  and  till  that  age  had 
no  fever.  One  new  phase  of  work  done  has 
been  to  increase  the  hymns  in  use.  From  ten 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  now  num¬ 
ber  fifty-five ;  eight  of  these  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  a  native,  and  twenty  by  Mrs.  Mar 
ling.  The  day  school,  which  has  been  going 
since  July,  has  a  good  attendance,  with  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  daily.  One  native  who 
lost  his  sight  and  seemed  to  have  no  prospects 
for  the  future,  bad  been  enabled  to  learn  to 
read,  and  bad  a  present  of  a  number  of  books 
with  raised  type  which  he  could  read  and 
teach  to  others,  so  bis  life  has  a  promise  of 
usefulness.  A  new  station  is  to  be  started 
above  Angom.  Angom  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  healthful  station,  but  the  work  is  so 
hopeful  that  none  of  its  missionaries  are  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  it. 

Then  some  one  quoted  what  Dr.  Busbnell 
had  told  of  the  white  children  born  in  that 
fever-stricken  land.  The  natives  bad  the  idea 
that  the  white  children  were  the  angels,  for 
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FURNISHINGS. 
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Fancy  Trimmed  JVaists, 

Silk  Petticoats, 

Changeable  Silk  and  Fancy  Effects. 

CORSETS. 

PARIS  LINGERIE, 
BRIDAL  TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS  OUTFITS. 


HKW  YORK. 


SILKS. 

Recent  importations  of  Novelty  Silks 
and  Foulards,  in  styles  entirely  new  and 
exclusive,  will  be  on  exhibition  this 
week. 

Also,  Fancy  Black  Silks,  55  cents,  OO 
cents,  ($5  cents  per  yard. 

Two  desig-ns,  rich  Chene  Taffetas,  com¬ 
plete  color  assortments,  SI. 25  and  Sl.oO 
per  yard. 

New  and  elaborate  designs  in  Black 
Satins  and  Damasses. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  lltli  Street. 
Twenty-third  Street. 

New  York. 


CARPETS. 

New  Spring  Styles  Now  Open  ! 

Oreatest  assortment  to  select  from,  embracing  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grades. 

SPECIAL  (this  week). 

An  Extensive  L>lne  of 

BODY  BRUSSELS, 

Also 

New  "Weave  Ingrains 
In  Brussels  Effects. 

MATTINGS!  MATTINGS! 

Onr  own  Importation  ;  all  new  and  novel  effects.  CHINA 
MATTINGS  from  $3..N)  per  roll  of  40  yards.  JAPANESE 
(Seamless)  from  $5.00  per  roll  of  40  yards. 

TWISTED  DAMASK  Mattings,  a  Novelty;  will  wear  like  a 
board. 

IN  OUB  ‘•BARGAIN  ROOM”  (Fourth  Floor). 
VELVETS. 

To  Introduce  we  offer  a  new  make  (in  Wilton  effects),  at  65 
CENl’S  PER  YARD. 

BRFSSELS. 

The  greatest  variety  ever  shown,  at  39  CENTS  per  yard  and 
upward. 

BUGS !  RUGS !  RUGS ! 

We  call  attention  to  the  -  NEW  HARTFORD,”  equal  in  effe(;t 
to  an  Oriental;  in  all  sizes;  also  to  our  ALL  WOOL  SAKAI 
RUGS,  Reversible;  all  sizes  (we  guarantee  them),  at  about 
the  price  of  the  worthless  Jute  Japanese. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO. 

SIXTH  AV..  13TH  AND  14TH  sTS. 


they  never  stayed  long  in  this  world,  but  soon 
went  back  to  heaven. 

Helpful  words  and  greetings  were  given  by 
Mrs.  Forsythe  of  Chicago,  the  President  of 
the  Northwest  Board,  who  was  with  us  again. 
She  said  that  foreign  missionary  women  are 
like  Free  Masons,  their  handclasp  seemed  to 
show  their  fellowship,  they  need  no  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  words,  “Foreign  Missions”  are  the 
“open  sesame.”  Since  being  here  she  said 
she  had  learned  some  lessons  which  she 
wanted  to  pass  to  us.  One  is  Union,  which 
is  not  a  new  thought  to  us.  Another  is  Re¬ 
sponsibility.  Hardly  a  week  passes  at  “Room 
48”  that  some  one  does  not  speak  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  being  present  at  these  meetings,  and 
of  the  privileges  of  those  who  can  be  always 
there,  and  bow  good  they  should  be  I  If  that 
is  true  of  our  Room  48,  how  much  truer  of 
you  here  who  are  at  the  very  center,  the 
headquarters  of  the  whole  work  1  Ob,  let  us 
all  try  to  live  higher,  to  be  above  the  trials 
of  this  life,  to  be  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it. 
When  Mr.  Moody  was  holding  meetings  in 
Chicago  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
him,  and  at  the  Tabernacle,  nigbt  after  nigbt, 
we  saw  the  immense  hall  filled  in  five  minutes 
with  eleven  thousand  people,  and  wonderful 
meetings  would  follow.  Mr.  Moody  would 
not  get  home  till  midnight,  and  we  wondered 
and  asked  him  bow  he  could  bear  the  great 
strain.  He  said:  “That  is  easily  told.  I  do 
the  best  I  can,  but  I  do  not  bring  the  burden 
away  from  that  Tabernacle ;  I  leave  all  the 
results  with  God.” 

Sometimes  down  in  our  inmost  hearts  we 
feel  that  we  are  important  to  the  work,  but 
we  must  learn  that  the  workers  are  nothing, 
the  results  are  always  with  God.  Again  and 
again  in  the  Northwest  Board  have  we  been 
deprived  of  leaders ;  three  Presidents  and 
three  chairmen  of  important  committees  have 
been  taken  from  us  by  death.  So  must  we 
learn  the  lesson  of  not  only  union  with  each 
other,  but  closer  union  with  Christ.  Mrs 
Forsythe  followed  her  quiet,  earnest  words  by 
prayer. 

Several  short  items  from  different  fields 
were  given.  Miss  Parsons  spoke  of  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  for  the  blind  which  Miss  Ford  has  in 
Jerusalem.  It  is  in  a  little  room,  almost 
dark,  for  they  need  no  light,  and  Miss  Ford 
sits  near  the  door  where  she  can  see  to  read. 

From  Hamadan  and  Kermanshah,  Persia, said 
Miss  Hubbard,  comes  good  news.  Several 
leading  Jewish  doctors  have  given  evidence 
of  the  striving  of  the  Spirit  in  their  hearts. 
The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed  in  Kerman¬ 
shah,  where  a  helper  from  Oroomiah  is  work 
ing.  On  the  Sunday  of  that  week  there  were 
fifty  at  the  communion. 

From  Oroomiah  itself  Mrs.  Schau filer  quoted 
from  a  letter  from  her  niece,  Mrs.  Labaree : 
“To-day  was  celebrated  the  sixtieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  opening  of  mission  schools  in  Per¬ 
sia.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  the  cellar 
under  this  bouse  by  Dr.  Perkins.  They  bad 
no  slates  in  those  days,  so  they  used  wooden 
troughs  filled  with  sand,  and  wrote  their 
alphabet  in  the  sand  with  their  fingers.  Some 
of  these  original  troughs  were  exhibited  at 
the  celebration  to  day.  We  have  just  bad  one 
of  the  ‘old  originals’  here  to  supper  to-night, 
and  he  was  just  full  of  anecdotes  about  Miss 
Fiske  and  the  old  missionaries  He  says  of 
the  missionaries’  sons  that  are  working  out 
here:  ‘They  are  not  missionaries,  they  are 
only  natives.  ’  Mr.  Labaree  has  many  com! 
pliments  on  the  way  he  speaks  Syriac.” 

She  also  told  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Christian  Herald,  who  has 
been  trying  in  vain  to  get  access  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Armenians.  “Many  of  bis  articles  were 
produced  here  in  our  sitting-room,”  says  Mrs. 
Labaree. 

Mr.  Howard  has  just  returned  to  New  York 
after  this  most  interesting,  but  disappointing 
visit,  and  be  cannot  say  enough  of  bis  admira¬ 
tion  and  confidence  in  the  American  mission¬ 
aries  in  Persia.  The  closing  prayer  was 
offered  by  Mrs.  Schaufiler. 
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Cburcb  flbu6ic, 

iiidited  By  B.  Euntinston  Woodman. 

SPIRITUAL  EASTER  MUSIC. 

When  reference  is  made  to  tbe  public  ser¬ 
vices  held  in  our  cburcbes  on  tbe  Day  of  tbe 
Resurrection,  tbe  special  feature  of  those  ser¬ 
vices  wbicb  is  often  brought  most  promi¬ 
nently  forward,  is  the  music.  In  fact,  the 
services  of  tbe  day  are  in  many  cases  given 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  choir. 

That  church-going  on  Easter  depends  so 
much  on  the  attractive  features  of  the  services 
may  or  may  not  be  a  high  tribute  to  the 
religious  motives  of  the  people.  Music  can 
be  of  the  very  highest  class  and  yet  be  ex¬ 
tremely  and  devotionally  expressive.  And  the 
same  music  can  be  made  a  meaningless  pomp 
and  vanity  if  tbe  conditions  surrounding  it 
are  of  a  character  to  obscure  its  relation  to 
the  act  of  worship.  It  is  for  the  chuiohes, 
and  particularly  for  ministers,  to  decide 
whether  the  music  shall  be  an  aid  to  worship 
or  a  meaningless  show,  having  no  value  as  a 
part  of  tbe  service. 

Music  has  a  hold  on  popular  interest  that 
can  be  used  for  a  good  purpose.  And  if 
ministers  would  give  special  thought  to  the 
music,  or  even  to  the  words  they  would  like 
to  have  sung,  conferring  with  their  choir¬ 
masters  on  points  of  technical  nature,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  making  church 
music  what  it  should  be,  a  spiritual  power. 
No  matter  how  simple  or  bow  elaborate  the 
music  in  a  church,  it  should  have  a  spiritual 
relation  to  the  service  which  can  easily  be 
accomplished  if  ministers  and  organists  will 
work'together. 

TH£  COST  OF  TH£  CHOIR. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  a  London  paper,  an 
'American  singer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  in  our 
city  churches  tbe  yearly  salary  of  each  soloist 
is  from  $500  to  $1,250;  and  also  that  in  the 
cities  the  sums  paid  for  music  and  to  the 
minister  are  nearly  equal.  From  the  same 
article  we^learn  that  the  proportion  paid  for 
music  in  England  is  about  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  paid  to  the  clergy,  but  it  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  clear  whether  this  refers  to  London 
churches  or  to  tbe  established  or  non-con¬ 
formist  churches  throughout  the  land.  While 
our  countryman  who  cited  $500  as  tbe  lowest 
salary  in  our  city  churches  is  greatly  mistaken 
(there  being  many  churches,  even  in  the 
cities,  that  pay  only  $100  to  their  soloists, 
and  appropriate  less  than  $1,000  for  the  entire 
musical  establishment),  he  is  more  accurate 
in  regard  to  tbe  ratio  between  the  salary  of 
musicians  and  clergy. 

Money  spent  in  true  church  music  is  well 
spent  regardless  of  any  comparative  ratios 
between  choir  and  clergy.  But  to  waste  hun 
dreds  of  dollars  upon  musicians  whose  only 
interest  is  in  proportion  to  their  salaries  or  to 
their  opportukies  for  self  display,  is  thor¬ 
oughly  wrong.  Salaries  should  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  power  of  a  musician  to  perform  a 
sacred  function  rather  than  for  an  ability  to 
play  or  sing  something  that  nobody  else  can 
execute.  Choirs  must  be  regarded,  and  must 
regard  themselves,  as  church  officers  before 
the  church  music  problem  is  settled. 


TH£  ORGAN  IN  BACH’S  TI]tl£. 

The  organ  as  it  existed  in  Bach’s  day,  and 
as  in  most  essentials  it  exists  now,  is  an  in¬ 
strument  peculiarly  suggestive  in  regard  to 
the  realization  of  the  finest  and  most  complete 
effects  of  harmony,  of  modulation,  and  of 
that  simultaneous  progression  of  melodies  in 
polyphonic  combination  which  is  most  com¬ 
pletely  illustrated  in  the  form  of  composition 
known  as  tbe  fugue.  It  is  so  for  two  or  three 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  instrument 
in  which  the  sounds  are  sustained  with  the 
same  intensity  for  any  required  length  of 
time  after  they  are  first  emitted ;  however 
long  a  note  may  have  to  be  sustained,  its  full 
value  is  there  till  the  moment  the  finger  quits 
tbe  key,  a  quality  which  is  invaluable  when 
we  aie  dealing  with  long  suspensions  and 
chains  of  sound. 

Secondly,  the  opportunity  of  playing  tbe 
bass  with  the  feet  on  the  pedals,  leaving  tbe 
left  hand  free  for  the  inner  parts,  puts  within 
tbe  grasp  of  the  single  player  a  full  and  ex¬ 
tended  harmony  and  a  freedom  in  manipula¬ 
tion  such  as  no  other  instrument  affords. 

Thirdly,  and  in  the  case  especially  of  fugue 
compositions,  the  immense  volume  and  power 
of  tbe  pedal  notes  impart  a  grandeur  to  the 
entry  of  the  bass  part  in  tbe  composition  such 
as  no  other  medium  for  producing  music  can 
give  us.  In  the  time  of  Bach  this  splendid 
source  of  musical  effect  was  confined  to  the 
great  organs  of  Germany. 

The  English  organs  of  the  day  had  in  gen¬ 
eral  no  pedal  board,  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  this  fact,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that 
Handel’s  published  organ  music  is  so  light, 
and  even  ephemeral,  in  style,  as  compared 
with  Bach’s— that  he  treated  the  organ,  as 
Spitta  truly  observes,  merely  like  a  larger  and 
more  powerful  harpsichord  ;  without  the  aid 
of  the  pedal  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
do  otherwise ;  and  the  English  organ  of  tbe 
day  was  in  every  respect  a  much  lighter  and 
thinner  affair  than  the  “huge  house  of  the 
sounds,”  the  thunder  of  which  was  stored 
in  tbe  organ  gallery  of  many  a  Lutheran 
church.— The  Fortnightly  Review. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  tbe  many  com¬ 
plimentary  attentions  paid  by  the  English 
musicians  to  the  members  of  The  Evangelist’s 
Church  Music  party  last  summer,  was  the 
production  and  performance  of  original  musi¬ 
cal  works  in  honor  of  the  party  at  various 
places,  such  as  Chester,  Worcester,  Manches¬ 
ter,  etc.  We  have  just  received  a  printed 
copy  of  one  of  these  new  works,  with  the 
compliments  of  tbe  composer.  Dr.  Joseph  G. 
Bridge  of  Chester  Cathedral.  It  is  an  Over¬ 
ture  in  O  major,  and  was  performed  by  the 
composer  for  the  first  time  in  tbe  presence  of 
tbe  American  party  in  tbe  cathedral  last  July. 
The  composition  is  a  magnificent  one  in  all 
respects,  and  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  ^be 
masterly  performance  of  it  by  Dr.  Bridge. 
It  is  published  by  Novello,  Ewer  and  Com¬ 
pany,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  great  favorite 
with  American  organists. 

Everyone  who  knows  the  tune  called  “Cor¬ 
onation,”  usually  sung  to  “All  hail  the  power 
of  Jesus’  name,”  will  be  interested  in  tbe  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  on  a  tomb  in  Shirley  ceme¬ 
tery,  Mass.  :  “Here  sleeps  the  sweetest  singer, 
Oliver  Holden,  composer  of  the  tune  Corona¬ 
tion.  Born  in  Shirley,  September  18,  1765. 
Died  in  Charleston  September  4,  1844.  To 
bis  dear  memory  this  tablet  is  placed  by  his 
granddaughter.” 
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ARMENIA  AND  THE  ARMENIANS.  II. 

By  Br.  Q.  C.  Seibert. 

ITrantiaUd  for  The  EvangAitt  by  one  of  his  Daughters.'] 
HOW  THE  GOSPEL.  WAS  SPREAD  IN  ARMENIA. 

Till  the  end  of  the  third  century  A.D., 
Armenia  remained  a  heathen  land.  Tradi 
tions  do  state  that  Simon  of  Cana  and  Judas 
Lebbaeus  came  to  Armenia,  preached  the 
Gospel  and  died  as  martyrs.  They  also  tell  of 
other  blood-witnesses  and  a  few  churches, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  after  Christ,  Christianity  had  not  yet 
taken  firm  hold  in  this  country. 

Between  Armenia  and  Persia  there  existed 
almost  constant  warfare.  The  Persian  king, 
Artashier  of  the  Sassanidae  dynasty,  near  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  was  defeated  and 
hard-pressed  by  the  Armenian  king,  Cbosiove 
L  In  his  distress  be  won  over  to  himself 
Prince  Anak  of  the  same  lineage  as  Chosrove, 
the  descendants  of  Arsaces,  but  of  a  side 
branch  of  the  family,  who  imagined  that 
Chosrove  had  been  unfair  to  him,  and  he 
promised  to  murder  King  Chosrove.  Under 
pretence  of  fleeing  from  the  Persian  troops, 
Anak  asked  the  Armenian  king  for  shelter, 
and  was  gladly  received  by  him.  Anak  ac¬ 
companied  the  king  to  the  chase,  and  when  he 
was  alone  with  him,  he  murdered  him  and 
fled,  but  he  was  pursued  by  the  other  hunts¬ 
men  and  drowned  in  the  Araxes  River.  Bis 
entire  family  was  executed  at  the  command 
of  the  dying  King  Chosrove.  Only  one  mem¬ 
ber,  an  infant  boy,  escaped  the  general 
slaughter.  He  had  a  Christian  nurse,  named 
Sophia,  who  pitied  the  child,  hid  it,  and  fled 
with  it  to  her  own  home  in  Caesarea  of  Cap 
padocia.  There  the  little  boy  was  baptized 
and  received  the  name  Gregory.  He  received 
a  Christian  training  and  developed  finely. 
When  he  grew  up  his  foster-mother  and  de¬ 
liverer  married  him  to  a  Christian  named 
Maria,  with  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Ver- 
thanes  and  Aristakes.  But  when  Gregory  dis¬ 
covered,  three  years  later,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  king’s  assassin,  be  and  bis  wife 
separated,  by  common  consent,  and  Maria 
entered  a  cloister.  But  Gregory  heard  that 
Prince  Terdat  (Tiridates),  the  son  of  King 
Chosrove,  was  in  Rome  and  hoped  to  regain 
the  dominion  of  Armenia  with  the  aid  of  the 
Romans,  and  he  went  to  Rome  to  serve  under 
Terdat,  in  order  to  make  good  the  faithless¬ 
ness  of  his  father  by  fidelity  to  the  murdered 
king’s  son. 

Shortly  after  this  Terdat  succeeded  in  recov¬ 
ering  Armenia,  with  the  aid  of  Rome,  and 
Gregory  returned  to  Armenia  with  him.  Ter¬ 
dat  instituted  a  festival  of  triumph  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  and  ordered  Gregory  to  lay  wreathes  of 
flowers  on  the  altar  of  Anahit,  the  patron 
goddess  of  Armenia.  Gregory  refused,  saying 
he  was  a  Christian.  Terdat,  not  accustomed 
to  refusals  when  he  commanded,  threatened 
heavy  penalty  if  the  Christian  would  not 
obey.  But  it  was  useless  to  threaten,  for 
neither  threats  nor  torture  could  induce  Greg¬ 
ory  to  take  part  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 
And  now  Terdat  also  found  out  that  Gregory 
was  the  son  of  bis  father’s  assassin.  In  his 
wrath  he  ordered  that  the  Christian,  who 
dared  to  defy  him,  should  be  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  would  doubtless  have  died 
of  starvation,  had  not  a  pious  widow,  who 
had  lost  her  own  son,  taken  pity  on  him  and 
given  him  food.  For  a  long  time  (according 
to  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  Armenian  historian, 
it  was  thirteen  years)  Gregory  remained  in 
this  prison,  like  one  buried  alive.  Then  it 
happened  that  Terdat  was  very  sick  and  no 
physician  could  help  him.  Then  the  king’s 
sister,  who  was  nursing  the  sick  man,  re¬ 
membered  the  imprisoned  Gregory  and  ad 
vised  her  brother  to  release  him  and  try  to  be 
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cured  by  his  interceRsions  and  council.  Ter¬ 
dat  followed  bis  eister’s  advice  and  released 
Gregory  from  his  prison,  and  really,  whether 
by  his  intercession, or  by  his  counsel,  or  both, 
the  king  was  healed.  After  his  recovery  Ter¬ 
dat  willingly  listened  to  the  Gospel,  was 
converted,  and  baptized. 

As  zealous  as  Terdat  had  hitherto  been  as  a 
heathen,  just  so  eager  be  was  now  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  gave  bis  deliverer  power  to  preach 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  entire  land.  His 
example  was  followed  by  many  nobles  in  the 
land,  and  many  of  the  people  also  accepted 
Christianity.  ’The  temples  and  altars  of  the 
gods  were  destroyed,  and  churches  were 
built.  Gregory  went  to  Caesarea  in  Cap¬ 
padocia,  and  there  was  ordained  bishop  and 
spiritual  head  of  Armenia  by  Bishop  Leontius. 
This  took  place  302  A.D.,  which  is  even 
earlier  than  the  year  when  Constantine  the 
Great  made  Christianity  the  State  religion. 

Gregory  developed  a  great  zeal  for  missions. 
He  called  pastors  from  Syria  and  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire  to  Armenia  to  assist  him  in 
evangelizing  the  country.  Everywhere  Chris¬ 
tian  communities  and  churches  sprang  up. 
King  Terdat  helped  wherever  he  found  an 
opportunity.  The  great  Council  at  Nice,  325 
A.D.,  which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  pro 
testing  against  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  the 
Armenian  Bishop  Gregory  was  urgently  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  by  many  of  the  brethren. 
But  he  would  not  go  himself,  but  sent  his  son 
Aristakes,  because  he  feared  the  brethren 
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would  show  him,  the  Confessor,  who  had  find  it  there,  and  returned  to  his  friend,  whereas  they  had  till  then  made  use  of  the 

suffered  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  Qospel,  Sahak.  He  advised  him  to  work  and  seek  Syrian,  Greek,  or  Persian  letters,  if  ever  they 

too  much  honor.  If  this  is  true,  then  Greg-  contentment  in  laboring  for  Christ  by  trav-  had  occasion  to  write,  while  in  the  churches, 
ory  was  really  a  man  who  *'  had  this  mind  in  elling  about  the  land  and  preaching  the  Gos-  the  Bible  lessons  and  prayers  were  delivered 
him,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus” (Phil.  ii.).  pel  to  the  poor.  Hesrob  did  this,  and  thus,  in  the  Syrian  or  the  Greek  language  which 
When  Aristakes  returned  to  Armenia  with  as  Luther  did  in  bis  journeys  of  visitation,  was  not  understood  by  the  people.  Mesrob 
the  decisions  of  the  Nicean  Council,  Gregory  be  became  familiar  with  the  want  and  neces-  translated  the  New  Testament,  and  Sahak 
summoned  a  synod  of  the  clergy  of  Armenia,  sity  of  the  poor,  ignorant  masses,  who  bad  as  the  Old  Testament  into  Armenian.  That  was 

325  A.  D.  This  was  the  first  held  in  Armenia,  yet  no  books  and  could  neither  read  nor  an  arduous  but  an  extremely  meritorious 


and  it  accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Nicean  write.  The  distress  of  the  people  touched  his  work. 


Just  as  Luther  infiuenced  the  German  Ian- 
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Council.  Gregory  held  bis  office  till  831,  heart  and  awoke  in  him  the  resolve  to  furnish  Just  as  Luther  infiuenced  the  German  Ian- 
when  he  committed  his  charge  to  his  son,  the  people  with  a  written  language  and  open  guage  and  literature  in  an  epoch-making 
Aristakes,  and  withdrew  himself  to  private  to  them  the  rich,  healing  springs  of  God’s  manner  by  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
life,  and  died  soon  after.  Word.  Somewhat  as  Wulfila  did  for  the  German,  thus  founding  the  new  High-Ger- 

The  grateful  Armenians  have  given  Gregory  Goths,  he,  with  the  aid  of  Sahak  and  King  man  period,  so  Mesrob  and  Sahak  founded 
the  honored  title.  Illuminator,  because  be,  in  Wramshapn,  created,  first  of  all,  an  alphabet,  the  Golden  Age  of  Armenian  literature  and 
contrast  to  the  fire-worshippers  of  the  land,  that  is,  their  own  Armenian  characters,  their  language  became  the  standard.  Neither 

spread  the  true  light  of  the  Gospel.  When  . .  "  - - - 

they  buried  his  body,  they  kept  back  his 
right  hand.  This  was,  henceforth,  placed  on 

the  bead  of  each  one  of  hie  successors  at  their  ^  This  plain,  honest  statement  from  the  Mayor  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  needs  ^ 

ordination.  The  successors  were  for  along  V  no  embellishment — it  carries  conviction.  H 

time  the  direct  descendants  of  Gregory,  so 

that  H  sort  of  hereditary  biehoprio  was  ^  T  T  # 

formed.  Gregory  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Qi 

Aristakes;  he  by  Husig,  his  grandson ;  he  by  ^  X  XYvyXXXwX 

Gregory’s  great-grandson.  Nerses ;  and  be  by  " 

the  most  important  of  his  descendants,  Isaac  ^  T  ^  ^  C * 

the  Great,  whose  name  the  Armenians  usu  1—^.1-  I  ^  1  rnga  |  f g 

ally  pronounced  Sahak.  Under  this  Sahak,  V  xXXIXmXwX  Vi^LXLIxL 

the  Bible  was  translated  into  Armenian,  and 

a  Christian  Armenian  lierature  was  founded.  is  sent  by  mail  for  li.oo.  It  is  the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  "  Dry- 

The  story  of  Gregory  shows  us  how  wonder-  Air”  treatment  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Coughs,  Rose  Colds,  Hay 

fully  God  selects  His  instruments.  The  sob-  Fever,  Loss  of  Voice,  and  similar  diseases.  Plain  statements,  unsolicited, 

bing  baby  boy  in  the  pitch-covered  reed  from  men  of  such  prominence,  cannot  be  bought ;  you  must  believe  them, 

basket  he  chose  as  the  mediator  of  the  old 

Covenant.  The  infant,  who  was  stolen,  with  ^ 

his  mother,  across  the  Black  Sea  by  heathen 

Goths  from  Cappadocia,  whom  the  Goths  ^  ^ 

named  Little  Wolf  (Wulfila),  Ho  chose  as  *  .y. 

bishop  and  Bible-translator  of  the  Goths. 

He  chose  the  infant  Gregory,  who  was  saved  d' 

by  a  faithful  nurse,  as  the  Illuminator  of  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Armenia.  An  'infant,  rescued  from  the  tent  ^ 

of  a  Turkish  Pasoba,  before  Belgrade,  became  .yZ^ryor  - 

the  ancestor  of  a  family  of  eminent  theo-  R._T.. Booth  Esq.  ,  * 

logians  of  Wurtemburg,  who  bear  the  newly- 

coined  name,  “Christlieb.”  Truly  the  Lord  *** 

has  chosen  many  from  the  cradle  and  led  Dea”  sir:  —  ^ 

them  in  wonderful  paths,  till  they  became  ..  .  .  .  ^ 

His  special  instruments  of  grace.  «y  absence  frcm  the.clty  for  ths^p4ilj*6  days  prevented 

Immediately  after  its  introduction  into  Answering  your  telegram  of  yesterday.  You  have. my  permission  to  say, 

Armenia,  the  Gospel  bore  good  fruit.  Al-  that  I  believe _-KY0KEI*,  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  cures  for  Catarrh 

ready,  under  Nerses,  the  third  bishop,  it  was 

resolved  in  a  Synod  to  build  homes  for  or-  iwiiLThroat  trouble  that.has  ever  been  disaovered.  tt  my  case  ths  -effect' 

phans,  for  the  poor,  for  the  sick,  for  widows,  ^as  been  marvelcius:  (and' I  have  not  been  as  persistent  In  the  use  of  the. 

and  for  lepers.  Their  faith  manifested  itself 

in  works  of  love  and  mercy.  Immoderate  (Inhaler  as  1. should  have  l)aon  to  have  received  the  best  results.)  1  en.-^ 

mourning  for  the  dead  was  prohibited.  close  you  Money  Order  for  |2. 00  for  two  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfits  for/ 

Nerses  travelled  about  the  land  to  give  spir-  ... 

...  .  .  I  -J  -  HI  T.  friends  of  mine.-  to  sdioM  I  have  reconmended  it,  and  who  J  am  anxlouAi 

itual  and  temporal  aid  in  all  places.  It  was 

also  established  under  Nerses  that  the  arch  shall  have  the  banefltT9f_thls  most  remarkable  panacea  r 

bishop  should  no  longer  be  ordained  at  _ 

Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  but  in  Armenia,  by 

all  the  bishops  of  the  land.  After  881  A.  D.  y 

Nerses  took  part  in  the  second  CEcumenic  ^ 

Council  at  Constantinpole.  This  happened 
after  the  Arian  Emperor  Valens  had  banished 

him  to  an  island,  but  Theodosius  the  Great  j  .u  .  u  j  j  r  i  ..  _ 

.  ,  II  J  us  •  JS  *  I  What  more  can  be  said,  except  to  aad  that  hundreds  of  letters  come 

had  recalled  him  immediately  after.  After  j  .  •  •  .  a  .  t  k  _ 

..  .  ..  -xi  to  US  every  day  bearing  Witness  to  poslUve  and  permanent  cures  of  Asthma, 

his  return  to  Armenia,  Nerses  died  384  A.  D.  Z  , .  -  y-  .  ,  rir  •  j  •  -i  j- 

01.U/T  \  j.x.  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Loss  of  Voice,  and  similar  diseases. 

His  son  Sahak  (Isaac)  who  succeeded  him 

as  archbishop,  was  as  able  a  man  as  his  father,  T_ J  .  . .  . » 

yes,  in  many  respects  a  more  remarkable  AiyOmd  V^UfCS  Dy  Inil3i3,tl0n* 

man.  He  it  is  who  first  organized  the  it  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  eerms  and  microbe*  which  cause  disease* 

Church,  arranged  the  divine  service,  built  “^‘'rhTSt'th^.ro^ghly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  inhaler  at  the 

many  churches  and  cloisters,  but  most  impor-  mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 

^  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale^  and  gives  )atn~diate  relief.  It  stops  all  spasmodic  coughing  m- 

tant  of  all,  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  of  hie  Stantly,  dears  the  voice,  expands  thcTungs,  and  increases  the  breathing  capacity. 

.  w  Au  wui  •  A  A  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  Mail,  $1.00,  consisiing  of  pocket  inhaler  (made 

youth,  he  translated  the  Bible  into  Armenian,  of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  beautifully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper  and  full  duecoons 

and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Arme-  “*‘”8.  if  you  are  ttui  skeptical,  send  m^e  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that 

.  .  Hyomei  does  cure.  Consultation  free  at  my  office.  u 

man  literature.  Kyomei  Balm.— An  antiseptic  skin  food  for  weak  chests,  bums,  scalds,  chapped  lips,  rougn 

Mesrob,  the  friend  of  Sahak,  had  for  a  V.  Ww  Nothing  ha,  been  discovered  «>  effective  for  the  purpo«s  named.  ^ 

while  been  Secretary  of  State  to  the  King,  ^  ’  R.  T.  BOOTH,  aj  East  aoth  St.,  New  York.  i 

but  grew  tired  of  the  court  life  and  retired  P  _ 

into  solitude  to  seek  peace,  but  he  did  not 


23  Ea.1t  20th  St..  Msw  York. 


Oea**  Sir:  — 


Uy  ahsenee  rraa  the  city  for  the  days  prevented 

eiy  Answering  your  telegram  of  yesterday.  You  have. my  permission  to  say, 
that  I  believe _"HY01lEI*,.to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  cures  for  Catarrh 
jmd.Throat  trouble  that.has  ever  been  dlseovered.  It  ray  case  ths  effect' 
has  been  mervelcius: (and' I  have  not  been  as  persistent  In  the  use  of  the. 
(Inhaler  as  I. should  have  heen  to  have  received  the  best  results. )  1  •n.<^ 

close  you  Money  Order  for  |2.00  for  two  Pocket  Inhaler  Outfits  for/ 
'friends  of  nine." to  sdioM'l  have  reconmended  It,  and  who  J  am  anxlouAi 
'shall  have  the  benefItTofjthls  most  remarkable  panacea  r 


What  more  can  be  said,  except  to  aad  that  hundreds  of  letters  come 
to  us  every  day  bearing  witness  to  positive  and  permanent  cures  of  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Loss  of  Voice,  and  similar  diseases. 

Hyomei  Cures  by  Inhalation. 

It  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  and  microbes  which  cause  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  .....  v*_i  i_ 

The  air,  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the 
mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 
aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  iaia-diate  relief.  It  stops  ail  spasmodic  coughing  in¬ 
stantly,  clears  the  voice,  expands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breathing  capacity. 

Pocket  Outfit,  Coanpletey  by  Kail,  $1.00,  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler  (made 

of  deodorized  hard  rubber,  beautifully  polished),  a  bottle  of  Hyomei,  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 
for  using.  If  you  are  still  skeptical,  send  me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that 
Hyomei  does  cure.  Consultation  free  at  my  office.  ...  j  i*  u 

Syomei  Balm.— An  antiseptic  skin  food  for  weak  chests,  bums,  scalds,  chapped  lips,  rou^ 
hands,  frost  bites,  eczema,  etc.  Nothing  has  been  discovered  so  effective  for  the  purposes  named. 
Price  bv  mail.  %  cents. 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  aoth  St.,  New  York. 
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Sahak  nor  Mesrob  translated  the  Bible  from 
the  original  languages  in  which  it  is  written, 
namely,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  but  from  the 
Syrian  Only  later  did  they  obtain,  through 
the  scholars  whom  they  sent  to  the  centers  of 
education  of  that  age,  the  schools  of  Alexan 
dria,  Athens,  and  Constantinople,  copies  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  and  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  according 
to  which  they  revised  their  own  translations. 

The  Armenian  Bible  has  four  more  books 
than  the  English  Bible.  In  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  they  have  the  story  of  Joseph  and  the 
Asenath,  and  the  Testament  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  two  Apochrypha;  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  an  epistle  from  the  Christians  at 
Corinth  to  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  a  third  epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  The  two  latter 
books  are  still  considered  genuine  by  several 
divines  of  our  age.  A  learned  man  at  Wurten 
burg  has  translated  them  into  German  and 
defended  their  authenticity. 

The  scholars  of  Mesrob  and  Sahak  have  also 
translated  a  number  of  Christian  writings, 
principally  from  the  Greek.  Only  forty  years 
after  the  translation  of  the  Bible  there  were 
about  600  Armenian  translations  of  Greek 
and  Syrian  manusc'ripts.  and  therefore  this  is 
called  the  age  of  translation  in  Armenian  lit¬ 
erature. 

Not  only  did  Mesrob  and  Sahak  translate 
the  Bible  for  the  Armenians,  thus  opening  the 
fountains  of  divine  grace,  but  they  also 
founded  schools  where  the  children  could 
learn  to  read  the  Bible.  Mesrob  even  com¬ 
posed  hymns  and  prayers  and  provided  for  or¬ 
derly  arrangement  and  proper  management  of 
the  church  service.  In  the  Synod  of  Ashtisbat, 
432  A. D.,  the  Armenian  Church  accepted  the 
decisions  of  the  CEcumenical  Council  at  Ephe¬ 
sus,  but  those  of  the  Council  at  Cbalcedon 
which  took  effect  in  451  (the  same  year  as 
the  battle  against  Attila  on  the  Catalaunic 
fields),  they  rejected.  For  it  had  been  decided 
at  Cbalcedon  that,  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
the  divine  and  the  human  nature  were  un¬ 
mixed  and  yet  undivided.  This  seemed  incon¬ 
gruous  to  the  Armenian  bishops,  and  they  in 
dined  more  to  the  monoplusitic  conception  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  thus  separated  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Roman  State  Church. 


PHILADELPHIJI  LETTER. 

Our  city  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Judge 
Robert  N.  Willson  who  is  presiding  in  the 
License  Court  now  sitting  to  bear  applications 
for  licenses.  Judge  Willson  has  interpreted 
the  law  most  fairly,  but  he  has  also  shown 
the  greatest  firmness  in  dealing  with  men 
who  in  the  past  have  failed  to  keep  the  law 
in  letter  and  spirit.  He  has  made  it  plain  to 
all  saloon  keepers  that  they  will  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  violations  of  the  law. 
The  infiuence  of  his  rulings  has  been  most 
wholesome.  It  is  not  an  enviable  duty  that 
belongs  to  this  License  Court,  but  Judge 
Willson  and  his  associate.  Judge  Bregy,  have 
won  the  commendation  of  all  good  people  by 
the  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  they 
have  performed  the  service  assigned  to  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion  last  Monday  morning  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  by  invitation,  read  a  paper  on  “The 
New  Testament  Idea  of  Employer  and  Em¬ 
ploye.”  The  present  condition  of  restlessness 
concerning  this  subject  was  alluded  to,  and 
the  tendency  noted.  Mr.  Ogden  then  asked, 
“Is  Christianity  equal  to  the  solution  of  the 
labor  question!”  and  answered  afSrmatively, 
giving  the  New  Testament  teachings  by  which 
the  relation  between  employer  and  employe 
must  be  regulated.  The  following  paragraphs 
will  suggest  Mr.  Ogden’s  interpretation: 

The  quoted  teachings  clearly  prove  what  a 
divine  authority  defines  the  duties  of  the  em¬ 
ployer,  and  the  definition  indicates  the  im¬ 
press  of  a  sacred  trut-t  upon  money  accumu¬ 
lated  as  a  product  of  human  life— muscle, 
brain,  heart.  If  this  is  true,  the  wealth  pro 
duced  by  a  business  in  which  human  labor  of 
any  sort  is  a  factor,  must  be  carefully  divided 
between  the  producing  forces.  Capital  must 
rightly  have  its  proper  interest ;  the  directing 
capacity— the  rarest  and  most  important  of  the 
several  forces— must  have  its  proper  share, 
and  the  remainder  must  go  to  the  labor  as 
its  rightful  portion,  over  and  above  its  stipend 


THE  HALF-HOSE  THAT  ARE  STAMPED  I 


ON  THE  TOE 


Fit  Ws!l,  Look  Weil,  Wear  Weil 


Tliey  are  the  only  half-hose  constructed  in  accordance  with 

THE  SHAPE  OF  THE  HUMAN  FOOT.  | 

Sold  by  the  trade  jrenerally.  and  obtainable  direct  from  the  makers,  who  will  send  a  £ 
3>ejicr:ptivo  Trice^List  to  any  applicant,  @ 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO..  Lowell,  Mass.  | 


regularly  paid  during  the  period  of  produc¬ 
tion.  AHer  the  legal  obligation  is  discharged, 
the  moral  obligation  remains  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

How  the  teaching  shall  be  applied  is  a  most 
serious  and  extremely  difficult  question.  It 
is  so  complex,  and  t^ere  is  so  little  precedent 
upon  which  to  base  methods,  that  deep  study 
must  be  given  to  the  problem  before  the  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  created  for  its  practical  applica¬ 
tion. 

Some  standards  must  be  reversed,  and  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  change.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  gospel  of  wealth  must  be  written 
and  prefixed,  and  it  must  enforce  the  idea 
that  the  hands  that  produce  have  a  moral 
partnership  in  the  product.  With  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  that  partnership  a  day  of  peace  and 
good  will  will  dawn,  the  brightness  of  which 
the  imagination  can  hardly  picture.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  principle  will  be  the  solution 
of  the  labor  question.  The  efforts  of  social 
science  and  political  economy  of  themselves 
bring  only  a  dreary  outlook,  but  if  they  are 
so  inspired  with  and  vitalized  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  as  to  bring  employers  to  share,  of  their 
own  free  will  and  through  the  grace  of  God 
in  their  hearts,  a  proper  portion  of  their  profits 
with  the  producing  employes,  then  scientific 
methods  will  be  the  handtfiaid  of  religion  ;  the 
thinking  brain  will  be  the  servant  of  the  lov¬ 
ing  heart. 


stitution  which  is  doing  much  valuable  work. 
Some  excellent  papers  are  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  Society.  For  example,  at  what  is 
called  the  literary  session,  held  last  week,  a 
paper  was  read  by  the  venerable  Dr.  David 
Steele,  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr. 
Steele  traced  the  lineal  descent  of  his  Church 
from  the  second  Reformation  in  Scotland, 
and  portrayed  its  salient  and  differentiating 
features  as  developed  in  this  country,  partic¬ 
ularly  its  faithful  witness  for  the  divine  head¬ 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ  over  nations.  He  showed 
that  this  Church  has  headed  movements  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  union  of  other  affiliated  bodies, 
although  it  has  still  maintained  its  own  sep¬ 
arate  existence. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Drs.  T.  W. 
J.  Wylie,  H.  A.  Nelson,  P.  H.  Milliken,  B. 
li.  Angew,  S.  T.  Lowrie,  and  others  partici¬ 
pated.  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell  is  President  of  the 
Societyr,  and  it  is  one  of  the  good  Doctor’s 
enthusiasms.  He  not  merely  presides  at  the 
meetings  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  inter¬ 
est,  but  he  gives  thought  and  work  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society.  Just  now  he  is 
mulling  over  some  plans  for  its  future,  of 
which  he  will  tell  us  more  by  and-bye,  and 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  realized. 


The  Social  Union  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  Rev.  Dr.  David  J.  Burrell  of  New  York 
for  its  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting  last 
Monfiay  evening.  Dr.  Burrell  spoke  on  “The 
American  Sabbath.  ”  It  rests  on  certain  facts. 
First  of  all,  on  a  physical  fact.  We  are  the 
busiest  people  on  earth,  and  never  can  stop 
for  anything.  We  need  the  Sabbath  to  com¬ 
pel  us  to  rest.  It  rests  on  an  industrial  fact. 
The  future  of  America  depends  upon  the 
welfare  of  its  laboring  classes,  and  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  must  have  the  Sabbath.  It  rests 
on  a  social  fact.  No  other  nation  has  homes 
like  ours,  and  our  homes  depend  upon  the 
Sabbath.  It  rests  on  individual  rights.  We 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  God’s  day, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  secure  to 
us  this  right.  It  rests  on  a  great  moral  fact. 
The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  to  take 
it  from  him  is  to  infringe  upon  the  Creator’s 
plan  for  man’s  good.  It  rests  on  a  religious 
fact.  This  is  a  Christian  country,  and  the 
Sabbath  is  essential  to  our  religion. 

Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie  of  Cambridge,  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  present,  and  also  addressed  the 
Union  on  the  same  subject.  He  said  it  is 
true  that  we  have  an  American  Sabbath. 
Our  Lord  found  the  Sabbath  in  want  of  repair 
and  put  it  in  order.  It  is  queer  how  we  twist 
things  around.  The  Fourth  Commandment 
is  a  command,  and  equally  a  permission.  It 
seems  strange  that  people  are  so  anxious  to 
multiply  holidays  and  are  not  willing  to  rest 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  A  man  has  certain 
divine  faculties,  and  part  of  man’s  nature  is 
made  for  prayer.  The  Sunday  newspaper  is 
the  greatest  curse  in  Christendom,  and  next 
to  it  is  the  bicycle.  If  any  man  says  that  a 
man  can  exist  without  the  Sabbath,  he  is 
uttering  the  wildest  guess  ever  made. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  does 
not  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but  it  is  an  in¬ 


The  Rev.  C.  P.  H.  Nason  of  the  Second 
Church,  Germantown,  delivered  in  his  church 
last  Friday  evening  a  lecture  on  “Jeanne 
D’Arc,  the  Martyr  of  Liberty— Her  Religion, 
Martyrdom,  Mission,  Triumph,  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation.”  Dr.  Nason  has  made  minute  and 
careful  preparation  for  this  lecture,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  a  most  complete,  interesting,  and 
entertaining  presentation  of  the  story  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  lives  in  all  history. 
The  lecturer  was  greatly  helped  by  the  stere- 
opticon  views- about  ninety  in  number— 
which  were  given  to  illustrate  the  different 
scenes.  Dr,  Nason  has  been  invited  and  has 
consented  to  deliver  this  lecture  in  several 
other  places. 


What 

Rudyard  Kipling 
Thinks  of  the 
Pocket  Kodak. 


“  I  can  only  say  that  1  am  amazed  at  the 
excellence  of  the  little  Kodak’s  work.” 


Booklet  free,  tells  all  about  it. 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  buBinseB  outlook  Ib  a  little  improved  as 
April  dawns  upon  us,  compared  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  during  the  exceedingly  wintry 
month  just  closed.  The  actual  condition  of 
the  country  as  to  resources,  and  the  material 
wherewithal  to  do  husiness,  was  never  better 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  yet  the  impulse  is 
not  present.  There  is  no  life  in  the  wheels  of 
the  factory  and  of  trade  and  commerce  gen¬ 
erally.  Not  but  that  they  move,  after  a 
fashion,  but  not  with  the  energy  and  confi¬ 
dence  we  could  wish,  and  which,  at  times, 
seems  ready  to  animate  them.  The  Presiden¬ 
tial  nominations  will  come  ofif  in  June,  and  it 
may  be  that  things  will  then  clear  of  their 
many  present  _  uncertainties,  individual  and 
financial. 

Railway  earnings  have  been  showing  a  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  as  compared  from  month  to 
month  with  the  incomes  of  a  year  back,  but 
these  were  diminished  for  February  and  the 
first  weeks  of  March,  and  it  must  ne  that  the 
expense  of  snow  obstructions  and  delays  will 
count  heavily  in  the  final  March  footings  of 
all  Northern  and  Eastern  lines.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  grain  continues  a  heavy  item.  That 
prosperous  property,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  reports  gross  earnings 
for  February  of  $;j, 305,6*9,  an  increase  of 
8378,137  as  compared  with  the  same  month 
of  last  year,  and  net  $739,701,  an  increase  of 
$144,108.  For  the  eight  months  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  29th,  the  gross  earnings  were  $22,703,- 
024,  an  increase  of  $4,086,033  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
and  net  $9,430,0o9,  an  increase  of  $2,860,894. 
Of  other  roads  we  read  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  reports  earnings  for  February  and 
two  months  of  this  year,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  periods  of  last  year,  as  follows : 
Month  of  Feburary  gross  earnings  increased 
$226,400;  expenses  increased  $252,300;  net 
earnings  decreased  $25,800.  Two  months’ 
gross  earnings  increased  $542,000;  expenses 
increased  $505,400;  net  earnings  increased 
$36,500.  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie, 
directly  operated :  Gross  earnings  for  Febru¬ 
ary  increased  $112,000;  expenses  increased 
$154,300;  net  earnings  decreased  $42,200;  Two 
months*  gross  earnings  incresed  $'j37,100;  ex¬ 
penses  increased  $373,600;  net  earnings  de¬ 
creased  $36,500.  All  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Erie :  Gross  earnings  for  February  in¬ 
creased  $255,300;  expenses  increased  $306,300; 
net  earnings  decreased  $41,000.  Two  months’ 
gross  earnings  increased  $649,900;  expenses 
increased  $691,600;  net  earnings  decreased 
$41,700.  All  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie :  Gross  earnings  for  February  increased 
$145,400;  expenses  increased  $i74,900  net  ear¬ 
nings  decreased  $29,400.  Two  months’  gross 
earnings  increased  $375,000;  expenses  in¬ 
creased  $461,700,  and  net  earnings  decreased 
$86,700. 

Time  money  at  the  opening  of  the  current 
week  shows  no  especial  change.  Rates,  4  per 
cent,  for  thirty  to  ninety  days,  4  1-2  for  four 
o  five  months,  4  1-2  to  5  for  six  months  and 
longer.  Mercantile  paper  is  quiet  except  for 
choice  specialties,  which  are  selling  in  moder¬ 
ate  volume  at  quoted  rates. 

The  firmness  of  wheat,  evidences  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the 
more  active  movement  of  corn  and  the  pros 
peot  of  better  conditions  in  general  trade  on 
the  advent  of  spring  weather  also  contributed 
to  the  upward  temper  of  the  stock  market  at 
the  opening  of  the  week. 

According  to  the  bank  statement  on  Satur¬ 
day  twenty  one  institutions  were  below  the 
twenty  five  per  cent,  legal  limit  of  reserve, 
but  the  deficiency  was  slight.  Of  the  surplus 
reserve  about  $13,000,000  is  held  by  five 
national  banks,  and  of  these  two  holding  gov 
ernment  deposits  have  $8,600,000. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  TOBK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting:  Rents. 

Manag:enrient  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mort£:ag:e  Loans. 

Two  doori  Weit  from  Union  Square. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Goaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
or  THK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TBAKS’  SXPBRIBItOB. 
Send  for  deecriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 
orricBS ; 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
BnlllttBdg.  Phlla. 

Syracnse,  N.  Y. 

Spokane 


m 

Emil 

Cbe  One  Coucb 


Of  Science ««« 


That  brings  an  establishment — of¬ 
fice,  store  or  residence— up  to  date  is 
TELEPHONE  SERVICE.  .>* 
The  New  York  Article  is  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  {4^00 
stations,  all  long  distance  telephones, 
metallic  circuit  lines.  30-second  ser¬ 
vice.  Rates  from  $75  a  year  for 
600  messages 

Cbe  metropolitan  Celepbone 
and  Celegrapb  €0.  KSs®t‘. 


MORE  THAN 

$9,000,000  of  Gold 

Were  taken  from  the  Mines  of 

CRIPPLE  CREEK.  COL.. 

last  year.  The  output  this  year  promises  to  be  much 
greater.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  richest  Gold 
camp  in  the  world,  and  is  still  only  at  the  start. 
Fabulous  fortunes  have  already  been  made  there; 
many  more  will  be  made. 

Are  you  interested  ?  Are  you  curious  ? 

'The  latest,  completest  and  most  expensive  map 
and  descriptive  booklet  that  has  been  issued  con¬ 
cerning  this  region  will  be  sent  you  free  if  you  ask 
for  it;  so  will  fair,  full  and  impartial  weekly  letters 
regarding  the  progress  of  the  camp,  the  fluctuations 
of  stock  and  matters  of  any  kind  that  an  investor 
ought  to  know.  Address 

WILLIAM  P.  BONBRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PniLA..  NBW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNXCTBD  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Excb’s. 

We  buy  and  seU  all  flrst-class  Invest-  I  n  voafmanf 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  xU  T  CBlllIClIli 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  fa-  C!A/>iii*i4'{aa 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  SVCAiUI  ll/lCOa 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foralga 
countries. 

IlCttCrS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

_  A>  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  mak* 
collections  and  issne  Commercial  and  lS*aveUerB' 
OrCllit;  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  *  CO..  LONDON. 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE. 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St.,  Boaton,  Haas. 


Onited  States  Trnst  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


vwvyvMVAA 

^0<  *V4  <SA4<. 


*NX00  b  {o% 

Woo  b  Ajt.vCA'  {o^  SAcO. 

Zboo  b  lo  V  bb  0  o  ' 

i^ooo  b  bifi  \boco' 

7000  b  b)(  ibooo. 

cK  0.  St  (Jo.. 

SOW 


GUARANTEE  TRUST  CO.  SVRPbUBi’SJ.OOO.OOO 

65  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


This  Company  la  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Conrt,  and  la  anthorized  to  act  as  guardian,  tmatas 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days*  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  Indlvldnals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A.  Stewart.  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Yleo-Pras, 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Prea. 

Henry  Xa  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Leals  Q.  Hampton,  Aaslscaat  Sooretary. 
TRUSTEES! 


Samubl  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwart, 

John  Habsen  Rhoadbb, 
Anson  Phelps  Stoebs. 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cuttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orh, 


William  H.  Mact,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  S«hwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brookly 
Gboroe  F.  Viktor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Antob. 
Jame  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  Phelps 
Daniel  Loro. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 


8^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

'  ^on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  FarmA  Loans  to  actnal 
settlen,  only.  12  years’  experience  In  business,  i  A  ^ 
Send  for  formal  appUcations,  list  of  references  and  III  % 
map  showing  location  of  landA  Tax  Certlflcates  III' 

netting . . . |  V 

WILLIAM  T.  50UUER.  Pinanclal  Agent, 

308  Centnry  Bnlldlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


April  2,  1896. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  A  venae.  New  York. 


HENKT  H.  FIBLJ>,  D.D.,  Editor. 
BBNBY  S.  EIAaOT.  Pnbllaher. 


riRMB  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  Si.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents.  In  advance. 

Advxrtisino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Aix  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  tMst-offlce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

156  fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  PndrOlHee  at  Xev  Voric  a*  seeond-elam 
mail  matter. 


ArrOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITETIONS. 

The  lOStb  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbvterian 
Church  in  the  United  .States  of  America  meets  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  K.  Y.,  May  21st,  1S96. 

THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions.  -  -  -  156  fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreiim  Missions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Krectlon.  -  -  -  .  “  “ 

F.ducation.  -----  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
Punlication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  *• 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  -  “  “ 

Freedmen,  .  -  .  r)16  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAV-SCHOOIi  UNION, 
ESTABLISBCD  IN  PHILADEI.PBIA,  1824, 
oriranizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  sparsely  settled  places  where 
a  missionary  representing  all  evangelical  cbnrches  can  unite 
the  settlers.  Expense  saved.  2276  new  schools  started  In  I8!I5 ; 
also  180  frontier  horcbes  from  schools  prevlonsly  established. 
71  years  of  prosperity.  Help  and  share  in  the  hlesslngT 
$2.^.0U  Sturts  anew  school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bible  Study  and 
a  library  $890  mpports  a  missionary  one  s  ear.  Vou  can  have 
letters  direct  from  missionary.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P  BA  NCKOPT,  Dis.  Secretary, 
ns  Constable  Building,  6th  Ave.  &  E.  18tb  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEI. 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  Y’ORK. 

(Commonlv  called  “Port  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819 
Snpports  Min  sters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tionalit'es.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Roui/r,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H  Herrick,  Teeas.. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen:  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Borne 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailnre' 
Magazine,  tne  Seaman's  FYiend,  and  the  Life  Boat 
Cbarlbs  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturobs,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  bnsiness,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

165  Worth  Street.  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to.day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  t'>e  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  4.9,0110  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  hare  lived  In  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song.  Sunday,  to  4:30  p.H.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
X  p.M.  Dai-echool-,  9  to  11 :40  a.m  .  and  12:40  to  3  p.m.  except 
Satn’day;  at  dinner  table  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Vlsl'ors  welcome 
stall  times.  Morris  K  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Oborgb  F.  Betts,  Sec.:  W.u.  F.  Barnard.  Supt. 

“Onr  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  bnllding.  We 
rgently  ask  for  asslstancefor  400  children.” 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  Ebist  23d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  TO  years  engaged  In  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  Christian  literatu'e  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  puDlications, 
work  of  its  colporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  throngbont  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  denends  upon  donations  and 
lagacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tao.  Assistant  Treasurer. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Thursday.  May  31,  1896.  at  II 
A  M..  and  will  be  opened  witn  a  sermon  by  the  .Moderator 
of  tne  last  Assembly,  the  Rev.  Robeit  Russell  Booth, 
D.D..  LL.D. 

The  unde.^igned.  constituting  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
missions,  wi  1  be  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  above-uamed 
church  at  8  am.  on  the  day  of  meeting,  to  receive  the 
commissions  of  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  Eves  Moore.  Permanent  Clerk. 

Entertainment —All  conespondence  with  reference 
In  the  entertainment  of  delegates  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Rev  J.  N.  Crock*-r,  D  D.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Other  Assembly  Business.  Reduced  rates  of  fare 
on  the  nilroads  for  t'ommissioners  and  other  persons  in 
attendance  have  been  secured.  All  correspondence  re¬ 
lating  to  railroad  rates  or  other  business  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  all  papers,  overtures,  memorials  etc.. 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Stated  Clerk,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Roberts.  D.D.,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRESS  TTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  in  Presbyterian  Building' 
156  fifth  Avenue.  Mondiy,  April  13,  at  10  A.M.  Statisti¬ 
cal  reports  and  assessments  (unpaid)  will  be  called  for. 
The  narrative  on  the  Mate  of  lleligion  is  to  be  sent  to 
R'-v.  F.  H  Mailing,  133  West  l^d  St  Each  minister, 
licentiate  and  candidate  within  the  bounds  of  Presby¬ 
tery  is  required  to  report  either  in  person  or  by  let'er  at 
the  April  meeting.  Ministers  without  pastoral  chart. e 
are  required  to  report  at  the  April  meeting  in  regard  to 
their  labors  during  the  past  year.  Every  church  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  ruling  elder  at  tne  April  aud  October  meet 
inm.  unless  proper  excuse  be  given,  will  be  recorded  as 
delinquent.  Standing  Rule.  No.  22. 

George  W.  F  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  Grace  church,  Oswego.  April  13.  at  3:30  P  M. 

A.  H.  Fahndstock.  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Scbnyler  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  C.trtnage,  III,,  Tuesday,  April  14,  at  7  30  p  m. 

J.  G.  Rankin,  stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Erie  at  Corny.  Pa..  Tuesday,  April  14' 
at  7  30  P.M.  R.  S.  Van  Clevb,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  at  Warsaw.  N.  Y  ,  Mon¬ 
day.  April  13.  at  7.:i0  P.M.  Sessional  Records  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  assessments  paid.  Churches  ara  requested 
to  send  Narratiies  t<i  Rev.  .1.  E.  Lynn,  and  Statistical 
Reports  to  the  stated  clerk,  one  week  before  the  me=t- 
lug.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Delta,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  April  21.  at  7  %  p.m.  Chun  hes 
are  notified  to  send  their  Sessional  Records  for  exami¬ 
nation,  as  required  by  the  standing  rules  ot  Pre-btfery. 

B.  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery'  of  Flint  at  Cass  City.  Mich  ,  Tuesday 
April  21,  at  7.30  p  m.  Geo.  8.  Woodhull,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Day  ton  in  We«tmii8ier  Church.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Monday,  April  13,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S,  C. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  in  the  First  Church  of  Evans¬ 
ton  April  6  at  to  30  a.m.  J.  Fkothingham,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  in  Lawrence,  Kan  ,  Tuesday, 
April  14,  at  7.30  p.m.  W.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  at  the  Central  Church.  Au¬ 
burn.  Mon»*ay.  Apri  13.  at  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  Records 
and  Statistical  Reports  are  due  a'  that  meeting. 

C.  H.  Beebe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  2d  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
April  14,  at  3  p.m.  Wm.  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presl^tery  ol  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Carml.  III.,  April  14th.  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Pre.shytcrial  In¬ 
stitute  is  to  meet  on  the  13tb  at  7.30  p.m.  in  the  same  place 
and  continue  over  the  next  day.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lima  in  Ottawa,  Ohio,  Mondav.  April 
13,  at  7:30  p.m.  Woman  s  Missionary  Societies  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Union,  Tuesday,  April  14.  at  same  place. 
Bring  sessional  records  aud  Presbyterial  apportionment 
of  9  cents  pe*  member.  Send  names  of  delegates  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  H.  W.  Edwards,  Ottawa,  Ohio. 

Monroe  Presbytery  in  Raisin,  Mich..  April  14.  at  7:30 
P.M.  Woman's  Presbyierial  Missionary  Society  holds  its 
annual  meeting  Wednesday,  April  15.  Delegates  will 
take  at  Adrian  the  noon  train  on  the  Lake  Snore  (Jack- 
son  Branch)  to  Raisin  Center,  or  the  Wabash  4:10  p  m.  to 
Holloway.  W.  K.  Spe.ncbk,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Black  Hills  at  Whitewood,  Tuesday, 
April  7.  at  7:w  p.m  At  this  meeting  sessional  records 
are  to  be  presented  forezsmioation.  Woman  8  Societies 
of  the  Presb)tery  will  meet  same  time  and  place,  all 
delegates  being  entertained  by  Whitewood  ladies 

W.  S.  Peterson,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Peoria  in  Bethel  church,  Peoria.  III., 
Tuesday,  April  14.  at  7:30  p.m.  1.  A.  Cornelison,  S.  C. 

Hudson  Presbytery  in  Hillburn  chapel  of  Ramapo 
church.  .Uonrtay,  April  20,  at  7:30  p.m.  An  interesting 
meeting  is  anticipate,  and  a  full  attendance  is  desired. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  in  Claremont  church,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  Fuesdav.  April  21.  at  10  a.m.  The  attendance  of 
every  minister  and  of  an  elder  from  each  church  session 
is  important.  George  R.  Garretson.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Newark.  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  21,  at  2  P.M.  Henry  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  in  Calvary  Church,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Monday,  April  13,  at  7  30  p.m.  L.  Parsons,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lansing  at  Mason.  Tuesday,  April  14. 
at  7:30  P.M.  Ladies’  Piesbyterlal  Missionary  Society  at 
same  place,  Wednesday,  April  15,  at  10  A.M 

C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  in  Richland,  Mich..  Tuesday, 
April  14.  at  7:30  p.m.  F.  Z.  Rossiter,  S.  C 

Presbytery  of  Newton  at  Washington,  N.  J..  Tues¬ 
day,  April  14,  at  10:30  a.m.  E.  Clarke  Cline,  S.  C. 

Presbvtery  of  Cimarron  at  Ardmore.  Ind.  Ter  .  on 
Tuesday.  April  14.  at  7:30  p.m.  Presbyrerial  Ladies’  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  meets  same  place  Wi^dnesday,  April  15, 
at  9  A.M.  E.  Hamilton,  Stated  Cleik. 

Presbytery  of  Wellsboro  at  Tioga.  Pa.,  Tuesdsy, 
April  14,  at  7:30  p.m.  A.  C.  Shaw,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  East  Florida  at  Crescent  Cii  y  Tues¬ 
day,  April  7,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  K.  Wight.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  at  Mason  City,  Ill.,  Tues¬ 
day.  April  14,  at  7.30  P.M  The  Women’s  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  at  the  same  place 
and  date.  Taos.  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  in  Memorial  Church,  Utiea.  on 
Monday,  April  13,  at  7:30  p.m.  D.  W.  Bigelow,  8.  C. 


Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  in  first  Presbyterian 
church,  Carnondale,  Monday,  April  20,  at  7:30  p.m. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  Slated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Midland.  April  14,  at  7:30 
P.M.  Statistical  reports  and  sessional  records  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  Presbyterial  assessment  paid  by  all  the 
churches.  Th0M4S  Middlemis  StatM  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cbemung  Havana,  Montour  Falls,  on 
Tuesday,  April  21,  at  3  p.m.  C.  C.  Carr,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Trumansbu  g,  Monday.  Apr. 

20.  at  2  P.M.  J.  WiLFORD  J  ACKS,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Mancie  at  Nobbsville,  Ind.,  Tuesday, 
April  14,  at  7:30  p.m.  Charles  Little,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City  in  West  St.  Church, 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Monday.  April  6.  at  7:30  P  M. 

B.  F.  Bittinger,  Stated  Clerk. 
Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  In  Fir  it  Church,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Tuesday,  April  21.  at  7:30  p.m. 

D.  A.  Jewell,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Milwaukee  in  Westminster  Church, 
MilwaiiKee.  Tuesday.  Apr!'  14,  at  7:30  p.m.  I'he  ''hrlstlan 
Endeavor  meeting  on  April  16.  C.  S.  N  ickkbson.  S.C. 

Presbytery  of  Ringhamton  at  U  don.  N.  V.,  Monday. 
April  20,  at  3:30  P.M.  Tiie  tA’omen’s  Presbyterial  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  10  a.m..  in  same  place. 

John  McVey.  stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  in  Ceotral  Church 
Orange.  April  14,  at  l(i:15  a.m.  Stanley  White,  S.  C. 

Buffalo  Presbytery  in  Lafayette  .st.  church.  Buffalo, 
Mondav.  April  13,' at  7:30  p  M.  Assessments  and  statisti¬ 
cal  reportswill  be  exp-cted.  William  Waith,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  .Steuben  at  Atlanta.  Tu  yday.  April  21, 
at  7.30  P.M.  Marcus  N.  Preston,  Stated  Clerk. 

Indianapolis  Presbytery  in  Memoiial  church,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  April  21,  at  7:30  p.m.  Leon  P  Marshall,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Butler  at  Butler,  Tuesday.  April  21,  at 
11  A.M.  J.  R.  Coulter,  Slated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  in  Allentown.  Tuesday, 
April  14,  at  10  a.m.  B.  S.  Evebitt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  at  Windham,  on  Tuesday, 
•kpril  2l,ai.  4P..M.  The  Woman’s  Pre  biterial  Mission 
meets  at  sime  place,  Wednea  lay.  April  22  a.m. 

C.  G.  Hazard  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Lehigh  in  First  Presbvterian  church, 
Allentown.  Pa..  Apr  1 21,  at  10:30  A  M.  Call  will  lie  made 
for  statistical  reports,  sessional  re  ords,  i  ollection  lor 
General  Assemb  y  and  Presb  lerial  expenses,  and  re¬ 
ports  from  sessions  on  pajment  of  pasloi’p.  salary.  Ses¬ 
sional  narratives  should  be  sent  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  meeting  ti  Rev.  P.  Y.  Schelly,  slalington.  Pa  .chair¬ 
man  of  committee  on  narrative.  A.  M  Woods,  S.  C. 
Platte  Presbytery  at  Stanberry.  Mo.,  Tuesday,  April 

21,  at.  7:30  p.m.  Walter  H.  Clark.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  at  Alhinn,  N.  Y.,  Monday, 

April  20,  at  4  p  m.  Henry  K.  Sanbobne,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  at  Madi-on.  S.  D. 
April  21,  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Presbyterial  W.  M.  •9.  meets  at 
same  place,  April  22,  at  9  a.m.  G.  A.  White.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Kearney  in  Fiist  Prc'bvieria"  church, 
Kearney.  Neb.,  Tuesday,  April  14,  at  7:30  p.m.  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  Society  at  same  time  and  pla  e. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 
Detroit  Presbytery  in  Pon  lac  Monday,  April  20,  at 
7:30  p.m.  Examination  ot  sessional  recoids;  reports  from 
Students  and  absent  members  required  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  Wm  a.  McCokki.e,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  in  first  Church,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  11  a.m. 

Samuel  Parry.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  in  First  Edgew,ter  church, 
Stapleton,  ■^laten  Island,  on  Monday,  April  20.  at  2  p.m. 
At  the  stated  February  meiti'ig  it  was  resolved.  “That 
the  first  hour  of  the  spring  meeting,  after  organization, 
be  spent  in  special  prayer  and  conter-  nce  with  reference 
to  tne  devotional  rba-acter  of  the  meetings  of  Presby¬ 
tery  .ind  of  our  special  need.s  as  Piesbytcrs  ” 

Newell  Woolsey  Wells.  S.  C. 
Presbytery  of  Albany  in  Second  Presbvterian  church, 
Aluany,  Tuesday,  April  21,  lO  a.m.  J.  N.  Crocker,  S.  C 
Long  Island  Presbytery  in  Amspansett.  Tuesday, 
April  21.  at  7:30  p.m.  Epheh  Whitaker,  8.  C. 

New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  Prospect  St.  church, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  April  14.  at  IlkHO  a.m. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Troy  in  Second  church.  Troy.  April 
20,  at  3  P.M.  Arthur  H.  allen,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ot  Omaha  at  Knox,  Omaha,  Tuesday, 
April  21,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  D.  Kerr.  S.  C. 

Westchester  Presbytery  First  Presbj  terian  church, 
Peekskill,  Monday,  April  20,  at  8  p.m. 

W.  J.  Cum  MING.  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior  at  Newberry.  Tuesday, 
April  14.  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  M  Rogers.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Can 'on  Tuesday, 
April  14,  at  7:30  P.M.  Woman's  Pre8h>terial  Missionary 
Society  same  place,  April  15.  T.  B.  Boynton,  S.  C. 


The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Preshvte'  ian  Church, 
New  York,  will  be  held  in  the  first  Church.  Syracuse, 
!  N.  Y.,  on  Wedne  day  and  Tbarsda> ,  AprI '  8-9.  It  will  bo 
preceded  by  a  social  meeting  of  the  officers  snd  delegates 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th.  Opening  session  at  10  a.m. 
Delegates  are  leqnested  to  present  their  credential  cards 
to  the  committee  on  credentia's.  Miss  M.  G.  Janeway, 
chairman,  at  the  church  on  We-dnesdav.  Apri'  8,  at9;% 
A.M.  Delegates  desiring  entert-inment  should  notify 
.Mrs.  Francis  Hendricks,  520  W.  Onondaga  St.,  Sy  racuse, 
N.  Y..  who  will  also  furnish  information  in  legard  to 
hotels  anc  boarding  hn'ises.  to  an\  others  who  wish  to 
attend  the  meeting.  Reductiwn  of  fare  has  been  secured 
for  all  those  in  attendance  who  travel  over  railroads 
within  the  Trunk  Line  Associstiun.  Obtain  of  the  ticket 
agent  at  starting  point  a  cert’fleate  that  full  fare  has 
been  paid,  which  certificste.  after  proisT  signature  at 
the  me  ting,  will  entitle  the  holder  t"  a  return  ticket  at 
one-third  the  regular  fare.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

Mary  L.  Blakeman,  Rec.  Sec. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  March,  1896. 


The  Permanent  Committee  on  Young  People’s  Soci- 
etl'S  of  the  Synod  ot  New  Yoik  desires  through  The 
Evangelist  to  secure  the  attention  of  li  e  committees  in 
the  Presbyteries,  and  of  stateil  derks  and  of  others  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  to  secure  a  full  and  accurate  re¬ 
port  of  ail  such  societies  In  the  Synod.  This  committee 
was  erected  at  the  last  meeting  of  '  he  S>  nod. 

It  finds  that  while  nine-tenths  of  ibe  churches  in  the 
Synod  have  Christian  Endeavor  or  other  Young  Peoples 
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Societies,  with  a  membership  of  308  000,  only  six  Presby¬ 
teries  1-  Hve  separate  committees  and  in  only  a  few  are 
any  statist'cs  leathered.  This  matter  has  become  too  im- 
Iiortant  to  be  longer  neglected,  and  the  request  is  made 
that  in  every  Presi^tery  at  its  spring  m^  e<ing  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee  on  Young  People’s  societies  be  appointed, 
if  one  does  not  already  exist,  and  that  such  committee 
collect  complete  statistics  and  torward  the  same  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Synod’s  Committee.  Blanks  have  al¬ 
ready  been  sent  to  stated  clerks  for  this  purpose. 

S.  W.  Pratt,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

THE  NEW  MEXICO  SPANISH  INSTITOTE. 

To  whom  it  may  concern The  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Svnofi  of  New  Mexico  for  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
Institute  at  Las  Vegas  N.  M  .  for  »he  theological  instruc¬ 
tion  of  our  native  Mexican  evangelists  and  helpers,  un¬ 
der  the  priocipHlship  of  the  R-v.  F.  M.  Gilchrist,  hereby 
states  that  it  has  authorized  the  Rev.  \V.  Williams  of 
Santa  B’e  to  collect  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  said 
Institute,  and  that  it  most  cordially  commends  him  to 
the  confidence  and  liberality  of  the  people  of  our  com¬ 
munion,  who  may  be  able  to  assist  in  supporting  this 
most  prectical  and  urgent  work  of  supplying  a  qualified 
native  ministry  for  our  large  Mexican  population. 

(Signed)  Norman  Skinner,  8.  W.  Curtis,  W.  Williams, 
Jas.  A.  Meiiaul,  I.  T.  Whiltemore,  Synod’s  Committee. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  March  19. 1896. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  AT  THE  NEXT  ASSEMBLY. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  Foreign  Missions  a' 
Saratoga.  A  Foreign  Mission  confe'’enc,e  will  be  held 
there  May  30,  in  which  each  Synodical  and  Presbite  ial 
Foreign  Mission  Committee’s  chairman  in  the  Church  is 
urgently  invited  to  participate.  It  will  be  essentially  an 
experience  meeting,  in  which  all  plans  and  methiKls  in 
u>e  In  various  sections  will  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Re¬ 
sults  will  be  looked  into  searchingly.  Synodical  con- 
gi esses.  Fresbyterial  conferences,  city  campaigns,  pas¬ 
toral  exchanges,  distribution  of  literature,  Sunday- 
school  Foreign  Mifsiops  activity.  Young  Feop’e’s  Soci¬ 
eties  and  Foreign  Missions,  plans  for  co-operation  with 
the  woman’s  societies,  etc.,  are  topics  w  ich  wilt  lie  be¬ 
fore  the  conterence.  'I'he  Woman's  Boartis  and  all  Wo- 
inan’s  Synnnical  s  cietles  are  invited  t''  send  repn  senta 
tives  to  tliis  conference.  All  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  who  are  members  of  ^ynodical  and  Presby- 
terial  mission  commiltces  (clergy  or  iaymen)  are  invited 
to  act  as  deleg  vie-  to  this  conference,  which  wi'l  open  its 
s:>ssiop8  at  Sariioga.  Muy  30,  at  3  p.M.  Any  Synodical  or 
Piesbiteiial  chairinaa  who  cannot  be  present  is  asked  to 
tleslgnate  a  brother  (a  minister  or  laymanl  who  will  rep¬ 
resent  him  and  hi*  Presbytery  or  .Synod  In  thecoit'er- 
ence  Tbete  will  be  Forelg  •  Missions  meetings  during 
the  sesei  ms  of  the  Assembly  of  special  interest  to  all. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

H.  W.  Hclbewt.  Chairman. 


MARHIAOE9. 

Kilgobe-Heiman.— At  Mulhall.  Oklahoma.  March  3.5, 
by  hev.  John  U.  Aughey,  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Kl  gore  of 
Mobeetie,  Texas,  and  Miss  Daisy  F.  Heiman  of  Mulhall. 


AVOOHIjAWN  cemetery. 

TlfOODLAWN  STATION  (34th  Ward.  Harlem  Ball 
W  road  OflBce.No.  ^  East  33d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  In  granite,  marble  and  stone 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrate<3 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb,  69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


agents  WANTED— To  present  to  Christian  people  the. 

grandest,  best-selling  book  of  the  age,  THE  PEOPLE’S 
BIBLe  history.  Exclusive  territory  and  attractive  com 
missions  given. 

The  Henry  O  Shepard  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


SITUATliN  WANTED.— Correspondent.  Southern 
lady,  pleasing  address,  refined,  extensively  traveled, 
gifted  with  fine  desenptlvc  powers,  wishes  to  make  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  summer  as  correspondent  at  some 
summ'-r  resort  to  influence  patronage  In  the  interest  of 
hotel  and  rail-oad.  References  exchanged.  Address 
•*Corre8ponde!it,”  care  The  Evangelist. 


DEER  PARK. 


On  the  Crest  of  the  Alleghenies. 


To  those  contemplating  a  trip  to  the  mountains  in 
search  of  heal'h  or  pleasure.  Deer  Park,  on  the  crest  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  3.(X)I)  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
offers  such  varied  .attractions  as  a  delightful  atmosphere 
during  both  d  iv  and  uigbt,  pure  water,  smooth,  winding 
roads  through  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  mos' 
nicturesque  scenery  In  tbe  Allegheny  range  The  hot-l 
Is  equipped  with  «11  adjuncts  conducive  to  the  entertain- 
meut  pleasure  and  comfort  of  Its  guests. 

Thera  are  also  a  number  of  furnished  cottages  with 
facilities  f  'r  bou-ekeeping. 

The  bouses  and  grounds  are  supplied  with  absolutely 
pure  water,  pined  from  the  celebrated  “Boiling  Spring,” 
and  are  lighted  with  electricity.  Deer  Park  is  on  the 
main  Hue  of  the  Baltlmoie  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  hns 
the  advantage- ol  its  splendid  Vest'buled  Limited  Ex¬ 
press  trains  iietween  the  East  and  West.  Season  excur¬ 
sion  tickets,  good  for  return  passage  until  October  Slst. 
will  he  placed  on  sale  at  greatly  reduced  rates  at  all 
priocipal  ticket  offleea  throngliout  the  country. 

The  season  at  Deer  Park  commences  June  33d,  1896. 

For  full  InfnrmaMon  as  to  rates,  room-,  etc  ,  address 
George  D.  DeShields,  Manager,  Deer  Park,  Garrett 
County,  Marj  land. 


FOB  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrhcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup.”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  remarkable  offer  made 
by  the  Kevstone  Publi  bine  Co.  They  sell  the  only  edi¬ 
tion  ot  Sbakspeare  printed  in  large  type.  Send  for  speci¬ 
men  pages,  etc. 


The  Exhibition  this  spring  fur¬ 

nishes  an  interesting  study,  ranging,  as  it 
does,  from  the  finished  and  careful  painting 
of  Mr.  Huntington's  portrait  of  Prof.  Theo 
dore  W.  Dwight  to  the  impressionist  sketches 
of  Childe  Hossam.  The  pictures  are  so  hung 
as  to  emphasize  this  contrast.  Some  of  the 
portraits  are  very  good,  for  example,  that  by 
Mr.  Dewing  of  a  lady  in  yellow.  In  the  south 
gallery  the  place  of  honor  is  given  to  a  large 
and  well  conceived  picture,  full  of  life  and 
spirit.  Though  unfinished,  the  drawing  is 
very  fine.  It  is  “The  Founding  of  a  State,” 
by  the  late  Thomas  Hovenden.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  a  finely  developed,  manly  figure  points 
out  the  possibilities  of  the  new  country  to  bis 
woman  companion  ;  there  are  wagons,  cattle, 
and  groups  of  an  emigrant  train  in  tbe  middle 
distance,  while  the  wide  country  stretches 
beyond.  The  heroic  end  of  its  painter,  killed 
while  rescuing  a  little  child,  gives  a  pathetic 
interest  to  this  fine  piece  of  work.  There  are 
many  good  landscapes;  these  predominate  in 
the  collection  One  of  the  best  things  on 
exhibition  is  tbe  “Game  of  Ball,”  carried  on 
by  two  kittens,  while  the  mother  cat  over 
looks  them,  washing  her  face.  It  is  by  J.  H. 
Dolph.  “On  Guard,”  by  A.  F.  Tait,  a  study 
of  sheep  watched  by  a  shepherd’s  dog,  and 
“Cattle  at  the  Bars,”  by  U.  R  Poor,  are 
fine  animal  studies.  Two  very  young  lambs, 
one  white,  one  black,  are  called  “The  Twins.” 
by  Francis  Wheater.  “The  Snake  Dance,”  by 
Mr  Lungren,  is  also  a  very  well  painted  pic 
ture,  full  of  movement.  A  Japanese  Temrle 
and  some  quaint  Japanese  figures  are  by  Mr. 
Bicknell. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 


A  LARGE  TEA  COMPANY. 

The  advertisement  of  Tbe  Great  American  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  appears  on  another  page.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
doing  whatever  It  promises  (and  it  does  it  every  time) 
and  its  standing  in  the  busiuess  world  is  the  best.  It  has 
lieen  for  over  tbirtv-five  years  at  its  present  business 
location.  Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  from  w  bleb  place 
gootis  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  tbe  United  States. 

1  hey  agree  to  send  a  trial  order  of  from  one  to  five 
pounds  of  tea  to  any  part  of  the  country  upon  receipi  of 
ll-t  prices.  They  guarantee  the  goods  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  Their  guarantee  is  A  .''lo.  1.  They  will  re¬ 
ceive  postage  stamps  in  pavn  ent  for  goods.  Give  tb-  m 
atrial.  AVe  know  jouwlilb''  well  pleased— always  be 
particular  and  state  the  name  of  the  tea  you  want.  Yon 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  tbe  quality.  It  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  use  these  goods  in  our  household,  and  when 
we  ass-  rt  that  there  Is  no  better  Imported,  bought  or  sold 
we  claim  to  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

An  Interesting  Trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

In  considering  the  pleasures  of  a  trip  to  Washington 
one  must  not  overlook  the  Instructive  feature  of  a  visit 
to  the  Nation’s  Capital.  Here  may  be  seen  in  reality  the 
workings  of  a  great  Government,  and  more  real  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  secured  In  a  few  days  than  could  be  gleaned 
from  books  with  months  of  study. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s  personally- 
conducted  tbree-dav  tours  to  Washington  offer  an  unex¬ 
celled  opportunity  for  a  short  vacation  outing  at  small 
expense.  The  accommodations,  both  en  route  and  at 
Washington,  are  tbe  best  obtainable,  and  a  tourist  agent 
and  chaperon  accompany  each  tOur  throughout  to  look 
after  the  comfort  of  the  participants. 

The  tours  will  leave  New  York  and  Pniladelphia  April 

2  and  33,  and  May  14,  1896. 

The  rate,  including  transportation  and  two  days’  ac¬ 
commodations  at  Washington’s  best  hotels,  is  $13.50 
from  New  York.  $11.50  from  Philadelphia,  $13.35  from 
Reading,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points; 
$14  50  from  New  York,  including  meals  en  route. 

Detailed  itineraries  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
Tourist  Agent.  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Room  411, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


Mizraltn,  advertised  In  this  number.  Is  a  most  vivid 
pen  and  brush  pictorial  history  of  the  wondets  of  Ab- 
cient  Egypt  and  her  fast  decaying  temples  and  monu¬ 
ments.  'I  bis  work,  illustrated  'u  the  highest  style  of  art 
by  colored  and  other  plat-s.  Is  of  the  greatest  value  to 
Egyptologists  and  Bible  students.  Descrii  tlvr  announce 
ments  will  be  sent  free  to  all  mentioning  The  Evange’ist. 
Address  Henry  G.  Allen  &  Co.,  1.56  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  X  rays  and  other  recent  dl-coveries  are  enlarging 
the  range  of  medical  science.  Over  40  000  physicals 
have  tested  a  d  are  now  prescribing  Freligh’s  Tonic 
with  remarkable  success  in  cases  of  vertigo,  paraltsis, 
insomnia  and  other  nervous  diseases.  The  Traders 'f 
The  Evangelist  will  be  furni-bed  with  a  sample  for  3.5 
cents  by  addressing  I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co.,  106-108  Fulton 
8treet,  New  York. 


.Sbakspeare  s’ld :  “He  that  steals  my  purse  steals 
trash.”  The  writer  has  carried  a  Topham  Coin  Purse 
five  years  and  it  has  neither  been  sto'en  or  worn  out. 
Everyone  who  mentions  Tbe  Evangelist  and  serds  .50 
cents  can  receive,  postage  paid,  e  purse  In  calf,  or  one  in 
Imitation  calf  for  25  rents.  8ee  advertisement  and  ad¬ 
dress  James  8.  Topham  &  Co..  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Importance  and  convenience  of  rolling  partitions 
for  dividing  school  rooms  is  so  apparent  that  they  are 
flnd’nga  place  in  the  up-to  date  audience  rooms  every¬ 
where.  James  G.  Wilson.  74  We«t  34d  St..  New  York, 
will  fnrntsb  all  readers  of  The  Evangelist  with  informa- 
Pon  and  details. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Church  of  the  Covenant. — A 
month  of  evanj^elistic  effort  has  brought  blessing  to 
many.  The  only  extra  services  have  been  a  nine 
o’clock  teachers’  prayer-meeting  Sunday  mornings 
and  an  after-meeting  following  the  night  service. 
A  letter  was  sent  by  the  session  Feb  19  to  each 
member  of  the  church  asking  special  prayer  and 
effort  for  the  unconverted,  and  inviting  personal 
requests  for  prayer  in  behalf  of  any  for  whom  spe¬ 
cial  interest  was  felt.  Fifty  written  replies  were 
received,  some  from  distant  cities.  At  the  Suhday 
and  Thursday  meetings  special  prayer  has  been  re¬ 
quested  and  offered  for  sixty  persons.  The  young 
people  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  have 
sjrmpathized  in  tbe  effort  and  doiie  earnest  work. 
The^dies’  Association  have  held  meetings  through 
the  mouth  with  reference  to  the  movement.  Many 
households  and  individuals  have  united  in  daily 
prayer  for  the  Spirit’s  presence  and  aid.  An  ear¬ 
nest  and  serious  spirit  has  pervaded  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  church  is  truly  revived  and  good  results 
have  followed.  Accessions  are  expected  at  the 
coming  communion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  inter¬ 
est  aroused  will  continue  active  and  tniitful.  In 
few  churches  or  Sunday  schools  is  there  more  faith¬ 
ful  or  well-directed  labor  expended  than  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  church,  which  hears  the  name,  sacred 
to  many,  of  “Covenant.” 

Church  of  Sea  and  Land. — The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
J.  H  Denison,  is  fitting  up  rooms  in  the  tower  for 
himself  and  three  or  four  theological  studeniswho 
expect  to  spend  tbe  summer  engaged  in  “Settle¬ 
ment”  work  of  a  religious  character  in  this  part  of 
the  city.  The  sexton  of  the  church  found  a  little 
book  in  an  outrof-the-way  place  lately.  It  contains 
the  ori|;inal  signatures  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  raised  when  “the  Market  street  property”  was 
bought.  It  leads  off  with  $3,650  by  U.  K.  Coming, 
$1,000  from  James  I.«uox,  and  then  come  many 
names  prominent  in  the  city’s  history.  Endorse¬ 
ments  by  Piesbytery,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beech¬ 
er,  Dr.  Isaac  Ferris,  Dr.  Storrs  and  others  preface 
the  list. 

Mount  Morris  has  been  blessed  with  a  very  re 
markable  revival  in  connection  with  the  labors  of 
the  evangeli.st,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  who  has 
conducted  union  Gospel  services  for  about  three 
weeks.  About  400  have  been  forward  for  prayers, 
of  whom  a  large  proportion  have  been  men.  The 
adjoining  towns  have  sent  large  delegations  to  the 
meetings  and  have  been  rich  sharers  in  tbe  blessing. 
'The  entire  community  has  been  moved,  and  great 
joy  has  been  brought  to  many  homes.  Mr.  David¬ 
son  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  presenting  the 
trutn  with  great  plainness  and  yet  retaining  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  classes  of  people.  His 
children’s  meetings  have  been  especially  happy. 
Were  he  not  so  well  known,  we  could  extend  our 
description  of  the  mau  and  bis  methods.  Twice  be¬ 
fore  has  he  held  similar  services  at  Mount  Morris, 
and  in  each  instance  has  secured  to  a  wonderful  de¬ 
gree  tbe  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  classes.  P. 

Mount  Morris,  March  30. 

Atlanta. — March  19. 1896,  was  a  red-letter  day 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Atlanta,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  March  blizzard  which  prevented  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  many  who  dfslred  to  be  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  church.  In  spite  of  tbe  storm 
over  3()0  were  present,  showing  the  deep  interest  of 
the  community  in  the  event.  The  Revs.  E.  P.  Sal¬ 
mon,  F.  S.  Swan  and  A.  M  Brown  took  part  in  the 
devotional  services.  The  Rev.  Prof.  T.  G.  Darling, 
D.D.,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  preached  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  sermon  from  John  iv.  ’23.  The  Rev.  S.  W 
Pratt  gave  an  address  recounting  the  history  of  the 
church  and  preliminary  to  the  offering  (which 
amounted  to  ^000),  and  also  offered  the  dedicatory 
prayer.  In  the  evening  addresses  were  made  iiy  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon,  Elder  W.  P.  Wisewell  of  Naples, 
the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hut 
ton,  D.  D.  This  enterprise  has  been  followed  with 
great  interest  by  all  the  churches  in  tbe  Presbytery, 
and  elsewhere.  The  building  is  brick  veneered,  the 
lecture  and  Sunday-school  room  being  in  front,  and 
above  these  the  parlor,  with  kitchen.  The  tower  is 
on  the  side,  and  gives  entrance  into  both  audience 
and  lecture  rooms,  and  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
parlor.  The  audience-room  is  arranged  in  tbe  form 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  a  gentle  elevation,  and 
back  of  the  pulpit  is  the  choir.  Tbe  room  seats 
easily  .325,  and  the  other  rooms  can  be  opened  into 
it,  affording  easy  hearing  for  200  more.  The  whole 
is  a  model  of  elegance  and  convenience  and  economy, 
and  complete  with  furnishing  cost  a  little  below 
eight  thousand  dollars.  We  know  of  no  other  struc¬ 
ture  which  affords  so  many  and  so  good  facilities 
for  church  work  and  worship  for  the  money,  and 
can  commend  it  as  a  model.  Dockstater  of  Elmira 
is  the  architect.  'I'he  Building  Committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Hiram  C.  Hatch  is  the  chairman,  h»s  looked 
carefully  after  every  part  of  the  work.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Kerr,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  is  an  able 
preacher,  a  good  pastor,  aud  is  held  in  tavor  by  the 
whole  community. 

Geneva.— At  the  North  Church,  March  15th,  in 
the  absence  of  the  pastor,  tbe  Rev.  John  Quincy 
Adams  of  Clifton  Springs  supplied  the  pulpit.  Ai 
the  morning  service  be  preached  a  strong  aud  stir¬ 
ring  sermon  on  “Boys,”  which  excited  so  much  in 
terest  that  thirty  or  forty  boys  came  to  the  evening 


Croup  is  Quickly  Rbueyid.  and  Whooping  Cough 

5reatly  helped,  and  Its  duration  shortened  by  Dr.  D. 

ayne’s  Expectorant,  tbe  old  fwmilj  stand-by  for  Coughs 
and  Colds,  and  all  Lung  or  Throat  affections.  The  best 
family  PiiL  Jayne’s  Painless  Sugar-Coated  8aDatlve. 
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aerrice  to  bear  bim,  and  sat  together  in  tbe  front 
pews.  Many  of  ns  bere  are  hoping  that  Mr.  Adams 
will  soon  be  again  in  the  regular  pastorate.  We 
know  of  no  one.  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  manhood, 
better  equipped  for  the  work.  N.  B.  R. 

It  is  safe  to  add  to  the  above  (from  Dr.  Remick) 
that  any  minister  who  can  get  hold  of  tbe  youth, 
especially  the  boys,  in  this  way,  has  the  making  of  a 
church  in  him. — ^Ed. 

Dbesden. — In  mid-summer  this  church  secured 
the  services  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Phelps,  and  pastor  and 
people  have  received  blessing.  On  a  recent  Sab- 
batn  fourteen,  the  largest  number  received  at  one 
time  in  the  history  of  the  church,  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  baptism  and  reception  as  members.  Sev¬ 
enteen  persons,  ranging  in  age  from  eighteen  to 
eighty,  have  united  with  the  church  in  the  past 
eight  months.  Several  beads  of  families  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number.  All  were  received  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith. 

Rochester. — St.  Peter’s  Church  has  called  the 
Rev.  George  W.  Richards  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  to  its 
pulpit,  vacant  since  Dr.  Hutton’s  removal  to  Cor¬ 
ning. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Princeton. — At  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  in  May,  the  completion 
of  fifty  years  of  service  in  the  institution  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Wm.  H.  Green,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  be  celebrated. 
Many  colleges,  seminaries,  and  other  institutions 
will  be  represented  on  this  occasion. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

New  Alexandria.— The  Rev.  F.  L.  Senour,  for 
seventeen  years  pastor  of  the  church  of  New  Alex¬ 
andria,  Presbytery  of  Blairsville,  has  given  notice 
that  he  will  ask  Presbytery  at  its  next  meeting  to 
dissolve  the  pastoral  relations  between  that  church 
and  himself  on  account  of  failing  health  and 
strength.  At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  held 
March  14,  a  paper  highly  commendatory  of  Mr. 
Senour,  and  expressing  strong  sympathy  with  him 
on  account  of  tbe  causes  which  have  led  to  this  ac¬ 
tion,  was  adopted.  Mr.  Senour  expects  to  remove 
to  Titusville  as  bis  permanent  residence. 

Cl.vrion. — The  fine  new  church  was  dedicated 
March  15th,  tbe  Rev.  J.  A.  Rondthaler  of  Indianap¬ 
olis  preaching  in  tbe  morning  and  raising  right 
after  sermon  the  large  sum  of  $5,836.03  to  liquidate 
the  remaining  debt  thereon — this  being  $436  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  total  sum  required.  The  dedication  ser¬ 
vice  proper,  the  church  being  thus  freed  from  in¬ 
cumbrance,  took  place  at  2.30  P.M.,  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Elder,  D.D,  conducting  it.  Evening 
preaching  services  preened  and  followed  the  dedi¬ 
cation,  as  a  preparation  for  the  observance  of  the 
Isold’s  Supper  a  week  later. 

DELAW'ARE. 

Wilmington. — A  special  meeting  of  New  Castle 
Presbytery  at  Wilmington  on  Tuesday,  March  24tb, 
dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  of  tbe  Rev.  Wm.  P. 
Swartz  and  the  Central  Church,  Wilmington,  dis¬ 
missing  him  to  North  River  Presbytery  to  accept  a 
call  to  the  church  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

MICHIGAN. 

MANISTIQUE. — On  March  22  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  in  Manistiqu^  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rogers  pas¬ 
tor,  at  a  most  interesting  communion  season  wel¬ 
comed  twen^  members  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
There  were  five  baptized.  The  most  of  these  were 
fruits  of  a  special  effort  in  February  and  March, 
when  the  pastor  was  assisted  in  a  series  of  meetings 
by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  of  Ypsilanti.  Many  others 
are  interested,  and  the  whole  church  has  been 
greatly  refreshed  and  strengthened  for  the  work. 

Plainwell. — The  Rev.  Peter  A.  McMartin  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  died  in  Plainwell.  Mich., 
March  13tb,  in  his  81th  year.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Union  College  and  Princeton  Seminary.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  was  a  teacher;  afterward  a  pastor  in 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  since  1864  in  Mich¬ 
igan.  The  war  drove  him  from  the  Carolinas,  with 
the  loss  of  much  proiierty.  For  ten  years  he  was 
pastor  in  the  burnt  district  of  Huron  County,  Mich. 
A  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  minister. 

OHIO. 


WISCONSIN. 

Phillips. — The  Rev.  Samuel  Howell  Murphy  wel¬ 
comed  twenty-two  members  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Phillips  March  22.  This  is  a  partial  re¬ 
sult  of  meetioj^  conducted  by  the  ^v.  Alfred 
Terry  and  his  wife  during  .Vlarch.  The  pastor  has 
the  help  of  Evangelist  J.  R.  Pratt  after  March  29. 

Beaver  Dam. — Services  appropriate  to  Passion 
Week  are  held  in  each  of  the  Presbyterian  churches. 
A  vigorous  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was 
organized  March  24.  For  the  present  the  meetings 
are  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev. 
Robert  K.  Wharton  pastjr. 

Superior.— By  r^uest  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chip¬ 
pewa  the  Rev.  William  F.  Brown,  D.D.,  supplied 
the  churches  of  Superior  and  South  Superior  dur 
ing  tbe  past  winter.  Dr.  Brown  has  done  faithful 
work  in  the  midst  of  difficulties.  The  churches 
have  now  united  in  calling  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Carver 
of  Lake  View,  .Minn.,  and  it  is  hoped  he  will  accept 
and  allow  Dr.  Brown  to  return  to  his  home  at  Beloit 
and  work  in  another  field. 

KANSAS. 

Blue  Rapids. — The  Rev.  W.  N.  McHarg,  after 
nineteen  vears’  service  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Blue  Rapids,  has  retired  from  his  charge,  and  is 
to  be  succeeded,  on  the  first  of  June  next,  by  the 
Rev.  Frank  Dametz  of  Troy,  Kansas.  Meanwhile 
the  Blue  Rapids  church  is  supplied  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Cruiksbank,  D.D.,  former  President  of  High¬ 
land  University.  Dr.  McHarg’s  service  has  been  a 
long  and  faithful  one.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  as 
an  able  preacher  while  formerly  serving  churches 
in  Western  New  York. 

Coolidge. — Books  WanU’d.  —  Dear  Evangelist: 
I  wrote  to  you  some  time  since  of  our  need  of  an 
organ  and  a  Sunday  school  library.  The  Lord  has 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  benevolent  sister  whose 
name  at  her  request  must  be  suppressed  for  the 
present,  to  give  us  the  organ  we  desired.  I  trust 
the  books  will  also  come  in  due  time.  Thank  the 
Ijord  and  kind  friends,  the  church  is  finished  and  is 
a  beauty  for  this  part  of  the  country,  and  we  hope 
to  dedicate  as  soon  as  we  can  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Lamed  April  7.  We  feel  under 
great  obligation  to  The  Evangelist  for  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  shown  to  us.  Gratefully  yours, 

John  Thomas. 

March  24th. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  has  grown 
with  great  rapidity,  the  large  numbers  of  German 
and  Scandinavian  and  other  immigrants  account¬ 
ing  for  it  in  part.  In  1863  they  had  but  2,309  minis¬ 
ters  and  485  085  communicants;  they  now  have  5,928 
ministers,  9,915  congregations,  1,387,764  communi¬ 
cants,  in  59  Synods,  representing  eight  languages. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  infiuence  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  is  not  felt  as  it  should  be  in  the  life  of  the 
people  at  large,  seeing  that  this  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  of  our  several  large  Protestant  bodies,  and 
one  by  no  means  new  to  the  country.  The  reluc¬ 
tance  with  which  some  of  their  minor  divisions  and 
many  of  their  churches,  both  rural  and  town,  adopt 
the  language  of  the  country,  in  part  accounts  for 
this  fact  of  common  observation.  We  advise  them 
to  give  up  their  prejudices  of  this  nature,  for  their 
children’s  sake,  as  otherwise  they  will,  in  time,  leave 
the  mother  church  in  large  numbers,  as  they  are 
sure  to  prefer  the  use  of  a  tongue  that  is  American 
as  well  as  English.  The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
persisted  in  the  use  of  its  native  language  to  its 
great  loss,  and  the  Lutherans  are  doing  the  same 
thing,  a  hundred  years  later,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

Highland  Sacraments  in  America.— Cape  Bre¬ 
ton,  we  are  told,  has  every  summer,  in  a  number  of 
her  congregations,  scenes  which  scarcely  any  other 
part  of  the  world  can  show.  There,  in  various 
places,  is  still  observed  the  time-honored  Scottish 
Sacrament,  with  the  Gaelic  melodies  sung  by  large 
congregations.  Services  are  held  for  five  successive 
days:  Thursday,  Fast  Day;  Friday,  Question  Day; 
Saturday,  Preparatory  Service;  Sabbath,  the  Com¬ 
munion;  Monday,  Thanksgiving.  It  is  feared,  how¬ 
ever,  that  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  change 
which  is  abroad,  all  this  may  soon  pass  away. 


SYMPOSIUM. 

CotUinued  from  Page  10. 

of  the  Ruling  Elders  of  the  Church  together 
or  in  connection  with  their  pastors. 

You  have  doubtless  beard,  what  is  unques¬ 
tionably  true,  that  the  churches  in  foreign 
lands  and  on  Home  Mission  fields  and  in 
sparsely  populated  regions  have  responded  to 
this  appeal  more  earnestly,  more  generally, 
and  more  generously  than  to  any  similar 
movement  in  the  past,  and  it  is  just  as  true 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  Church  have 
the  larger  churches  in  our  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  influence  done  so  little  in  any  great 
movement.  Less  than  two  months  before  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  remain. 
What  will  you  do  in  New  York  toward  raising 
the  half  million  of  dollars  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  this  memorial  fund?  That  question  will 
be  answered  by  the  elders  who  are  here  to¬ 
night,  or  it  will  not  be  answered  at  all.  There 
is  yet  time  to  snatch  victory  from  the  jaws 
of  defeat.  If  the  Ruling  Elders  who  are 
bere  to  night  representing  tbe  churches  of 
this  great  metropolis  and  its  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings,  determine  that  this  work  shall  be 
complete,  and  that  the  General  Assembly, 
when  it  meets  in  Saratoga,  shall  sing  the 
Doxology  over  a  completed  result,  it  can  be 
done. 

I  need  not  suggest  the  methods  by  which  it 
is  to  be  done.  If  those  which  insure  success 
in  any  business  enterprise  are  adopted  and 
plans  are  considered  and  men  are  consulted 
and  efforts  are  made  which  will  lead  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  other  things,  there  will  be  success  in 
this.  Tbtrre  has  never  been  a  failure,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  any  church  where  tbe  elders 
and  the  prominent  men  of  the  church  have 
been  brought  together  fora  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  subject  which  has  not  resulted  in 
a  success  far  greater  than  was  anticipated  or 
than  the  plans  of  the  committee  having  this 
matter  in  charge  required.  I  had  tbe  pleas¬ 
ure  of  attending  a  charming  little  gathering 
in  this  city  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  a  stormy 
night,  when  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
gentlemen  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  of 
one  of  tbe  honored  elders  of  this  city,  and 
where  there  was  quiet  but  earnest  talk,  and 
informal  but  judicious  planning,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  it  was  over  $30,000  added  to  this  fund. 
Similar  efforts  will  produce  similar  results. 

Brethren,  tbe  obligation  is  upon  you.  I 
wish  I  could  emphasize  it  as  I  feel  its  weight. 
I  wish  I  could  emphasize  it  as  1  measure  tbe 
needs  of  the  Church.  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  feel  tbe  obligation  as  the  depleted 
treasuries  of  the  beneficent  agencies  of  our 
beloved  Church  feel  the  need.  Faithful  her¬ 
alds  cf  the  Gospel  suffer  for  the  ordinary  com¬ 
forts  of  life  because  we  hesitate.  Hungry 
souls  are  perishing  for  the  Bread  of  Life 
while  we  stand  idle.  Up,  brethren,  up!  Let 
the  shrill  call  to  duty  awaken  a  response  in 
every  heart,  and  let  the  Church  throughout 
its  length  and  breadth  feel  the  impulse  of  a 
determination  solemnly  made,  bere  and  now, 
that  the  pledge  of  tbe  Church  to  relieve  tbe 
necessities  of  its  working  agencies  shall  be 
redeemed.  _ 

At  tbe  conclusion  of  the  speeches  the  ad¬ 
mirable  and  courteous  Chairman,  Mr.  Crane, 


Springfield. — The  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Dr.  Alexander  Proudflt,  indicates  in  a 
discourse  preached  Feb.  9th,  and  now  published  in 
very  neat  pocket  form,  “The  Secret  of  a  Prosperous 
Church.”  His  text  is  John  vi.  12:  “Gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost;’’  and 
he  indicates  very  clearly  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
bis  own  church.  Following  tbe  disconrse  is  a  “Fi¬ 
nancial  Statement”  which  sets  forth  tbe  results  of 
“the  application  of  Bible  principles  to  the  church 
support.’’  The  first  one  of  these  principles  is,  that 
all  shall  give.  The  results  wherever  this  method 
fairly  obtains  are  sure  to  be  satisfactory,  and  to 
carry  a  blessing  to  givers  and  recipients. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis.  —  The  Lafayette  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  EMward  Bredell,  who  died  at  New  Orleans 
March  16th.  Mr.  Bredell  was  in  his  85th  year,  and 
was  tbe  senior  ruling  elder  of  the  Park  Church. 
It  was  through  his  energy  largely  that  the  Park 
Church  was  org-inized,  March  14,  1878.  He  was  at 
once  chosen  as  one  of  the  four  ruling  elders  of  the 
new  organization.  During  all  the  time  since  he  has 
in  every  way  promoted  its  prosperity.  He  was  on 
his  usual  trip  to  the  South  this  season  when  taken 
ill.  His  remains  were  brought  home  to  St.  Loui^ 
where  services  were  conducted  at  the  church  by  his 
p^tor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Palmer,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Prof.  D.  C.  Marquis  of  Chicago.  Complying  with 
Mr.  Bredell’s  request,  no  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  and  no  words  of  eulogy  were  spoken. 


THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

A  Lutheran  Evangelist.— Mr.  John  M.  Warden 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  invitation  conducted  evan¬ 
gelistic  services  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  North¬ 
umberland,  Pa.,  for  ten  days,  with  great  success. 
The  pastor  of  that  church,  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Warner, 
says:  “We  can  safely  recommend  Mr.  Warden  to 
the  church.  He  goes  from  Northumberland  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  where  he  will  bold  services  in  the  First 
Lutheran  Church.”  There  are  not  many  lay  evan¬ 
gelists  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  or,  for  that  matter, 
clerical  either. 
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will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
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temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


called  on  Dr.  John  Hall  to  offer  some  con¬ 
cluding  words.  He  did  so,  with  the  gracious - 
ness  and  nice  adaptation  so  natural  to  him. 
He  was,  he  said,  himself  the  son  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Elder,  and  he  had  always  exalted  that 
office  in  the  Church.  He  was  sure  the  ad¬ 
mirable  addresses  of  the  evening  would  bear 
fruit  in  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  eldership.  He  suggested 
in  concluding,  that  the  discussion,  to  which 
all  bad  listened  with  such  interest  and  profit, 
might  well  be  supplemented  in  the  near 
future  by  a  similar  consideration  of  another 
Scriptural  office  of  the  Church — that  of  the 
Deaconate. 

Tbe  thanks  of  the  audience  were  tendered 
to  tbe  speakers  for  their  addresses,  and  also 
to  tbe  Mandolin  Club,  who  had  volunteered 
their  services  foi  the  evening,  and  whose  play¬ 
ing  of  a  cumber  of  selections  gave  much  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  spent 
another  hour  socially  while  a  bountiful  colla¬ 
tion  was  served. 
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CHICAGO  LETTEB. 

PROFESSOR  SCOTT’S  EECTURES. 

Professor  Hugh  H.  Scott,  O.D.,  who  occu¬ 
pies  the  Chair  of  Ecclesaistical  History  in 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congre¬ 
gational),  is  delivering  a  course  of  public  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  vestry  of  the  Union  Park  Church 
on  the  theme,  “The  Origin  and  Development 
of  the  Nioene  Theology,  with  Some  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Ritschlian  View  of  Theology  and 
History  of  Doctrine.”  It  has  become  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  this  Seminary  to  offer  to  the  students 
and  the  public  a  free  course  of  theological 
lectures  in  the  spring ;  these  are  largely  at¬ 
tended  by  outsiders,  many  of  them  ministers, 
some  of  whom  are  present  from  quite  a  distance. 
Two  years  ago  the  crisp  lectures  of  the  Rev. 
James  Denny  of  Broughty  Ferry,  Scotland, 
were  heard ;  Mr.  Denny  was  given  the  degree 
of  D.  D. ,  by  the  Seminary,  received  and  de¬ 
clined  the  call  to  the  theological  professor¬ 
ship,  and  went  home  with  his  degree.  Last 
year  the  Rev.  James  Orr,  D.D.,  the  distin¬ 
guished  United  Presbyterian  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  gave  the  lectures.  This  year  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  go  outside  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  institution  itself. 

These  are  the  same  lectures  recently  given 
by  Professor  Scott  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  foundation,  call¬ 
ing  forth  from  that  quarter  the  following 
commendation:  “You  have  deepened  in  us  the 
conviction  that  the  historic  faith  is  impregna¬ 
ble,  and  have  given  us  an  incitement  and  an 
impulse  which,  we  trust,  will  issue  in  good 
to  the  church  and  in  honor  to  our  divine 
Lord.”  Dr.  Scott  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
1848,  his  father  being  a  Baptist,  his  mother 
a  Presbyterian.  He  was  educated  at  Dal- 
housie  College,  Halifax,  and  at  Edinburgh 
University,  with  a  supplementary  course  at 
the  University  of  Berlin.  After  a  four  years’ 
pastorate  in  Nova  Scotia  he  resumed  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  be 
remained  for  three  years.  He  then  came  to 
his  present  work,  which  he  has  carried  on 
with  marked  success  since  1881.  Dr.  Scott 
is  among  the  professors  who  have  at  different 
times  in  the  past  supplied  the  Jefferson  Park 
pulpit  for  extended  periods. 

SUMMER  AT  THE  UNIVERSITT. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  already  wide 
awake  in  its  preparations  for  the  summer 
courses.  The  circular  of  information,  re¬ 
cently  issued,  announces  that  President  An¬ 
drews  of  Brown  University  is  to  be  among 
the  instructors ;  it  is  thought  that  the  large 
numbers  of  last  season  will  be  increased  by 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Andrews  here,  though  as 
yet  it  is  uncertain  what  course  his  lectures 
will  follow.  Yale  is  also  to  lend  us  Professor 
George  T.  Ladd,  who  will  furnish  two  courses 
in  philosophy.  Leland  Stanford  University  is 
to  send  three  professors,  namely,  Bernard 
Moses,  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Economy,  who  will  speak  on  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  History  and  Institutions,  and  also  on  the 
territorial  extension  of  the  United  States; 
Earl  Barnes,  professor  of  Education ;  and 
Ewald  Flugel,  Professor  of  English  Philology. 
Even  the  University  of  Naples,  Italy,  is  to 
be  represented,  its  Professor  Pantaleoni  pre¬ 
senting  a  course  on  the  theory  and  problems 
of  money  and  a  second  on  banking.  In  the 
Divinity  School  the  following  bright  lights 
are  to  shine :  Dr.  J.  Agar  Beet  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  England;  Dr.  Faunce  of  the  Fifth- 
avenue  Church,  New  York  ;  Professor  Rees  of 
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Newton  Seminary,  and  Professor  Chamberlain 
of  Chicago  Seminary.  In  this  connection  it  is 
suitable  to  state  that  Professor  Coulter, 
whose  resignation  as  President  of  Lake  Forest 
University  was  recently  announced,  has  al¬ 
ready  vacated  his  position  there  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Head  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

TEMPERANCE  AT  HARVEY. 

Harvey  has  been  known  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  as  one  of  those  bold  ventures  sometimes 
made  in  Chicago  real  estate  which  have 
shown  great  results.  The  one  thing  that  has 
commended  Harvey  to  many  minds,  above  its 
rapid  growth  and  its  large  manufacturing 
interests,  has  been  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  which  has  entered  into  every  deed. 
Harvey  has  therefore  been  known  as  a  tem¬ 
perance  town  from  the  very  first.  About  a 
year  ago,  however,  a  desperate  endeavor  was 
made  to  break  the  force  of  the  temperance 
clause  in  the  deeds,  and  saloons  began  to  es¬ 
tablish  themsleves  within  the  limits  of  tem¬ 
perance  Harvey.  This  struggle  was  inevita¬ 
ble  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  town  and  the 
incoming  of  such  diversified  elements ;  but  it 
was  also  inevitable  that  the  kind  of  people 
that  had  been  attracted  to  Harvey  by  its  sup¬ 
posed  immunity  from  the  liquor  curse,  should 
rise  up  in  their  might  against  the  invasion. 
There  has  been  therefore  a  prolonged  strug¬ 
gle,  which  has  resulted  in  considerable  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  there  may  yet  be  some  libel  suits 
to  settle.  But  victory  for  the  temperance 
cause  was  scored  yesterday  when  Judge  Payne 
granted  a  permanent  injunction  against  the 
use  of  the  property  comprised  in  the  original 
subdivision  of  Harvey  for  saloon  purposes. 
His  Honor  decides  that  the  prohibitory  clause 
inserted  in  the  original  deeds  by  Mr.  Harvey 
holds  against  subsequent  purchasers.  This  is 
regarded  as  a  test  case,  such  as  may  be  often 
referred  to  in  the  future. 

CHANGES  IN  PASTORATES. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Ringland,  D.  D. ,  of  the 
Collingwood-avenue  Church  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  accepted  the  call  to  the  South  Church  of 
Evanston,  of  which  the  Rev.  John  Mills  was 
the  last  pastor.  This  is  a  delightful  suburb 
where  Dr.  Ringland  will  have  reason  to  be 
very  happy.  A  Center  College  man,  Danville, 
he  is  also  a  graduate  of  McCormick  Seminary, 
and  looks  back  upon  pastorates  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  Bement,  Ohio.  For  quite  a  period 
Dr.  Ringland  was  pastor  of  our  First  Church 
in  Duluth,  Minn.,  whence  he  came  to  St. 
Paul  and  became  for  two  years  the  President 
of  Macalester  College.  He  will  begin  his  new 
work  early  in  April. 

Our  new  Kenwood  Church,  which  has 
known  no  pastor  as  yet,  has  now  called  to  its 
pulpit  the  Rev.  Frank  B.  Vrooman  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  who  will  be  installed  early  next 
month.  The  field  is  bright  and  promising  in 
that  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  church  at  Gardner  has  extended  a  call 
to  the  Rev.  David  G.  Bradford  of  Peotone,  Ill. 
Fifth  Church  has  called  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin 
of  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  whose  people  are 
trying  to  dissuade  him  from  leaving  them. 

SUNDRIEH. 

Dr.  McClure  of  Lake  Forest  read  a  sermon 
before  the  ministers  last  Monday  on  “Who  are 
the  Greatest  Sinners?”  A  strong  spiritual  im¬ 
pression  was  made,  calling  for  prayer  instead 
of  doxology  at  the  close  of  the  exercise.  Dr. 
David  R.  Breed  of  Pittsburgh  was  present, 
having  been  supplying  his  former  church,  the 


Is  your  Brain  Tired? 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. ' 

Dr.  T.  D.  Crothebs,  Supt.  Walnut  Lodge  Asy¬ 
lum,  Hartford,  Conn.,  says:  “It  is  a  remedy  of  great 
value  in  building  up  functional  energy  and  brain 
force.” 


Covenant,  for  a  Sabbath  and  waa  liatened  to 
in  a  few  remarks  with  great  interest.  Dr. 
Breed  ia  a  great  favorite  in  this  Presbytery. 

Mr.  Edward  Kimball,  who  has  such  skill  in 
raising  church  debts,  and  whose  success  in 
this  line  is  measured  by  some  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  is  suffering  from  fracture  of  the  hip, 
by  reason  of  a  fall ;  it  is  believed  that  he  will 
recover.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicaoo,  March  'X,  1896. 
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father  and  my  sister,  and  so  many  I  have  loved 
here.  And  I  shall  not  be  sick  any  more — never 
again.  And  I  shall  not  do  anything  that  I  shall 
wish  I  hadn’t  done.  It’s  too  wonderful.”  Then  her 
thoughts  came  back  to  what  she  was  leaving.  “My 
dear  husband,  who  has  been  such  a  good,  good  hus¬ 
band  to  me,  and  my  poor  little  motherless  daughter, 
and  my  own  dear  daughterless  mother— but  Jesus 
will  take  care  of  you  all.  Oh,  the  precious  prom¬ 
ises,  they  must  be  read  at  my  funeral !  I  don’t  want 
any  display  or  .anj  eulogy;  just  the  words  of  Jesus.” 
Then  to  the  doctor,  a  dear  personal  friend:  “You 
are  a  Christian  man,  and  you  know  how  I  admire 
you,  but  you  are  so  much  interested  in  your  profes¬ 
sion  and  in  everything:  try  to  do  more  for  .lesus.” 
And  to  her  child:  “I  want  my  darling  daughter  to 
be  a  pure,  noble,  high-minded  Christian  woman, 
doing  more  good  than  I  have  done.  Nothing  hut 
the  Christian  life  is  satisfying.”  She  a.sked  for  a 
faithful  servant  and  said  good-bye  to  her,  and  for  a 
dear  friend  who  had  been  like  a  sister  all  through 
her  married  life.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
waited.  The  summons  soon  came,  and  a  strong, 
sweet  life  glided  from  the  world.  She  was  univer¬ 
sally  loved.  She  had  no  enemies.  She  was  one  of 
those  rare  spirits  of  whom  even  cynical  people 
speak  kindly.  She  made  the  world  better  and  hap¬ 
pier  for  her  stay  in  it.  She  set  in  motion  forces  that 
will  forever  make  for  righteousness — “  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.” 

“  And  life  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe. 

Of  Dupe  and  fear,  (believe  the  aaed  fiiend). 

Is  j^uit  our  chance  o’  the  prize  of  learuiuz  love. 

How  love  might  be,  hath  been  indeed,  and  is.” 

c.  w, 

Gebmantowx,  Phil.4. 


A  NEW 

Botaoical  Discovery 

Which  Will  Prove  a  Blessing  To 
Humanity! 


THE  WONDERFUL  KAVA- 
KAVA  SHRUB. 


Of  Special  Interest  to  all  Sufferers 
from  Kidney  or  Bladder  Disorders, 
Bright’s  Disease,  Dropsy, Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Pain  in  Back,  Female  Com¬ 
plaints  and  Irregularities,  Blood 
Impurities,  and  other  maladies 
caused  by  improper  action  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Urinary  Organs. 

A  FREE  6IFT  OF  6REAT  VALUE  TO  YOU 


VICTORIOUS. 

It  was  the  fitting  and  natural  closing  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  life.  It  was  the  unclouded  sunset  of  a  day  all 
whose  hours  were  radiant  with  light.  It  seemed  to 
those  who  loved  her,  when  the  end  came,  that  it  was 
like  the  going  down  of  the  sun  at  midday,  for  her 
work  was  apparently  only  half  done.  It  was  such 
helpful  and  inspiring  work  that  short  as  her  life 
was,  no  one  who  had  ever  come  within  its  influence 
would  have  thought  of  questioning  “Is  such  a  life 
worth  living?” 

“  He  llveth  long  who  liveth  well; 

All  other  life  is  short  and  vain. 

Be  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 
Of  living  most  for  heavenly  gain.” 

There  was  almost  a  prophetic  appropriateness  in 
her  name— Alice;  or  was  it  that  her  gentle,  winsome 
nature  gave  the  name  that  character  when  one 
thought  of  it  in  connection  with  her?  From  her 
earliest  girlhood  she  was  a  ministering  spirit.  Her 
only  brother  remembers  how  patiently  she  bore 
with  bis  boyish  dullces.s,  and  how  eagerly  she  tried 
to  enlighten  it.  She  smoothed  the  rough  edges  of 
his  juvenile  compositions.  She  corrected  his  spell¬ 
ing.  In  his  grammatical  exercises  she  linked,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  subject  and  verb  in  his  brain, 
and  when  all  her  efforts  to  do  that  failed,  she  joined 
the  two  together  in  the  text  book  by  pencilled  lines. 
She  helped  him  to  evade  the  most  painful  results  of 
excessive  animal  spirit  and  superabundant  vitality. 
She  was  always  ready  to  listen  sympathetically  to 
his  tale  of  woe,  and  she  was  usually  sincere  enough 
to  point  out  unsparingly  the  author  of  this  self- 
inflicted  misery.  For  years  she  labored  persistently 
for  her  brother’s  conversion.  She  wrote  him  ear¬ 
nestly  but  cautiously  about  his  Christian  duties 
and  privileges  during  bis  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  college;  and  at  last  when  be  was  home  for 
the  spring  vacation  of  the  junior  year  she  seized 
the  opportunity  with  great  trepidation  and  spoke 
to  him.  That  scene  must  always  linger  gratefully 
in  his  memory.  The  boy  of  eighteen,  self- confldent 
and  elated  with  his  position  as  an  advanced  class¬ 
man,  thinking  of  his  sister  as  boys  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  will,  as  a  little  outside  the  great  world 
in  which  h«  was  living  and  not  quite  conversant 
with  the  large  ambitions  and  fierce  temptations  of 
a  man,  and  the  young  woman  with  her  clear  iutni- 
tions  and  her  deep  love  seeing,  through  her  brother’s 
conceit,  and  with  great  faith  in  him  and  in  God 
speaking  with  moist  eyes  of  what  a  man’s  ideal  life 
should  be,  and  that  he,  she  feared,  had  not  begun  to 
strive  after  such  a  life,  or  even  to  think  much  about 
it.  Perhaps  it  was  an  appeal  to  his  pride,  but  it 
was  a  vulnerable  point,  and  God  made  it  a  turning 
point.  Through  her  influence  and  that  of  her  dearly 
loved  mother,  her  father  too,  a  strong  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  became  a  Christian  of  most  childlike 
faith  and  apostolic  zeal. 

After  her  marriage  and  removal  to  a  neighboring 
city,  her  activities  were  greatly  increased.  She  im¬ 
mediately  united  with  the  church  of  a  sister  denom¬ 
ination,  in  which  her  husband  was  a  leadiug  mem¬ 
ber  and  an  officer,  and  at  once  entered  wholeheart¬ 
edly  upon  many  new  forms  of  work.  She  became 
principal  of  the  primary  department  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  She  conducted  classes  in  cooking  and  sew¬ 
ing  schools.  She  was  practically  interested  in  the 
McAll  Mission  in  France,  and  was  most  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  a  mis.sion  just  begun  among  the  American 
students  of  the  Latin  Quarter  in  Paris.  But  what 
was  true  of  these  causes  that  have  been  specified 
was  equally  true  of  every  kind  of  work  for  the  up¬ 
lifting  and  ennobling  of  human  life.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  one  who  might  have  said  more  hon¬ 
estly,  or  who  would  perhaps  have  been  more  mod¬ 
estly  reluctant  to  say  it, 

“  [  live  for  tho*e  who  love  me, 
gor  I  hose  »vbo  hold  me  true. 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me 
And  awaits  my  spirit  too: 

For  the  wrongs  that  need  resistance. 

For  the  rauso  that  needs  assistance. 

For  the  future  in  the  distance, 

For  the  good  that  1  can  do.” 

Her  last  illness  was  most  distressing.  There  were 
frequent  spasms  of  great  discomfort  and  pain,  but 
the  moment  they  bad  passed  she  was  as  cheerful  as 
ever.  One  of  her  friends  said:  “Now  when  the  doi:- 
tor  comes  please  don't  be  quite  so  bright,  or  he 
won’t  think  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  you.” 
On  that  terrible  morning  when  the  doctor  told  her, 
with  eyes  brimming  with  tears,  that  the  end  was 
near,  she  was  as  calm  as  if  she  were  just  starting  on 
a  little  journey.  Her  first  thought  was  of  what 
awaited  her  there.  “I  shall  see  Jesus  to-day  and 


A  short  time  ago  our  readers  were  made  aware  of 
a  valuable  new  botanical  discovery,  that  of  the 
Kava-Kava  Shrub,  or  as  botanists  call  it,  piper 
methysticitm,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
river  in  Blast  India.  From  a  medical  standpoint 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  importnnt  discovery  of  the 
century.  The  use  of  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  like 
other  valuable  medical  substances,  opium  and  qui¬ 
nine,  was  first  observed  by  Christian  missionaries 
among  the  natives  of  India  as  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  Kidney  diseases.  Speaking  of  the  use  of  the 
Kava-Kava  Shrub  by  the  natives  of  India,  Dr. 
Archibald  Hodgson,  the  great  authority  on  these 
diseases,  says : 

“Intense  heat  and  moisture  of  this  tropical  climate 
acting  upon  the  decaying  vegetation  renders  these  low 

f;roand8  on  the  Ganges  the  most  nnbealtby  districts 
onnd  anywhere.  Jangle  fevers  and  miasma  assail  the 
system,  and  even  the  most  robust  constitutions  yield  to 


the  deadly  climatic  Influences.  The  blood  becomes  de¬ 
ranged  and  the  Urine  Is  thick  and  dark  colored  and 
loaded  with  the  products  of  disease,  which  the  Kidneys 
are  vainly  endeavoring  to  excrete  from  the  si  stem. 
Uad»-r  these  conditions  the  other  organs  t>ecome  affected 
and  life  hangs  In  the  balanc*-.  Then  when  all  the  reme¬ 
dies  of  modern  medical  science  fall,  the  only  hope  and 
harbor  of  safety  are  found  in  the  prompt  use  of  *he 
Kava-Kava  Shrub.  A  decoction  of  this  wonderful  bo- 
lanlcal  giowth  relieves  the  Kidneys  and  enaldes  them  to 
carry  off  the  diseased  products  from  the  Blood.  The 
Urine  becomes  clearer,  the  fever  abates  and  the  intense 
suffering  and  nausea  are  alleviated.  Recovery  sets  In 
and  the  patient  slowly  returns  to  health  ” 

Of  all  the  diseases  that  afflict  mankind.  Diseases 
of  the  Kidneys  are  the  most  fatal  and  dangerous, 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
discovery  of  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub— Nature  s  Posi¬ 
tive  Specific  Cure  for  Disseases  of  the  Kidneys — is 
welcomed  as  a  gift  to  suffering  humanity. 

Alkavis,  which  is  the  medical  compound  of  the 
Kava-Kava  Shrub,  is  endorsed  by  the  Hospitals 
and  Physicians  of  Europe  as  a  sure  Specific  Cure  for 
Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases,  Diabetes,  Bright’s 
Disease,  Brick  dust  deposits,  Rheumatism,  Liver 
Disease,  Female  Complaint,  pain  in  back,  and  all 
diseases  caused  by  impurities  of  the  Blood,  due  to 
defective  action  of  the  Kidneys. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Moore,  D.D.,  of  'SV'^ashington,  D.C., 
Editor  of  the  “Religious  World,”  writes  of  the  won¬ 
derful  curative  effects  of  Alkavis  : 

“For  several  years  I  was  a  sufferer  from  Kidney  trou¬ 
bles.  and  con'd  obtain  no  relief  from  physicians.  I  used 
various  Kidney  remedies,  but  with  no  success  I  had 
giv*-n  up  all  copes  of  ever  recovering  my  health,  until 
hearing  of  the  marvelous  cures  effected  by  i  our  Alkavis, 
decided  to  try  sime.  After  using  the  first  bottle  1  began 
to  experience  relief,  and  following  up  the  treatment  was 
permanently  cured.  Icheerfu'lv  recommend  your  ex- 
ce-lent  Alkavis  to  persons  afflicted  with  Kiduey  and 
Rheumatic  disorders  as  tne  besi  remedy  known.” 

Mrs.  James  Young,  of  Kent.  Ohio,  writes  that  she 
had  triefl  six  doctors  in  vain,  that  she  was  about  to 
give  up  in  despair,  when  she  found  Alkavis,  and 
was  promptly  cured  of  Kidney  disease,  and  restored 
to  health.  Mrs.  Alice  Evans  of  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Layman,  of  Neel,  West  Va.,  twenty 
years  a  sufferer;  Mrs.  Sarah  Vunk,  Edinboro,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Copeland,  Elk  River,  Minn.;  and  many 
other  ladies  join  in  testifying  to  the  wonderful  cur¬ 
ative  powers  of  Alkavis,  in  various  forms  of  Kidney 
and  Allied  diseases,  and  of  other  troublesome  afflic¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Knapp,  a  well-known  siygeon  and  phy¬ 
sician  of  Leoti,  Kansas,  voices  the  opinions  of  the 
doctors,  and  writes : 

“The  case  I  ordered  Alkavis  for  has  improved  wouder- 
fully.  I  believe  you  have  In  Alkavis  a  complete  specific 
for  all  Kiduey  troubles.” 

Mr.  R.  C.  Wood,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Lowell, 
Indiana,  was  cured  by  Alkavis  ot  Rheumatism,  Kid¬ 
ney  and  Bladder  trouble  of  ten  years’  standing.  He 
writes  : 

“I  have  been  treaUd  by  all  our  home  physicians  with¬ 
out  f'C  least  benefit.  My  bladder  trouble  became  so 
troublesome  that  I  had  to  get  up  from  five  to  twelve 
times  during  the  night  to  urinate.  In  tact,  I  was  in 
misery  the  whole  time  and  w-as  becoming  very  d*-8pou- 
dent.  ...  1  have  now  used  Alkavis  and  am  better 
than  I  have  been  lor  five  years.  I  know  Alkavis  will 
cure  bladder  and  kidnev  trouble.  .  .  .  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  grand  yood  remedy.” 

And  even  more  wonderful  is  the  testimony  of  Rev. 
John  H.  Watson,  of  Sunset,  Texas,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  thirty  years’  service,  stricken  down  at  his 
post  of  duty  by  Kidney  disease.  He  says  : 

“I  was  suddenly  stricken  down  on  the  22d  of  Jim  e  with 
an  acute  attack  of  kidney  tiouble  (uric-acid  gravel).  For 
two  mouths  I  lay  hovering  on  the  border  line  of  lif*-,  and 
with  the  constant  care  of  iwo  excellent  physicians,  I 
only  r*c"ived  tejurorary  rtlief.  My  family  phyalcian 
told  me  plainly  tlie  best  1  could  hope  for  w-as  temporary 
respite.  I  mght  rally  only  to  collapse  suddenly  or  might 
linger  some  time.  But  the  issue  was  mane  up  amt  us  I 
had  tor  years  warned  others  to  he  ready,  so  now  more 
than  ever  I  must  needs  put  iny  house  in  order  and  expect 
the  end.  Meantime  I  liad  beard  of  Alkavis  and  wrote  to 
an  army  comrade  (now  principal  ot  a  codege).  who  had 
tried  it.  He  wrot'  me  by  all  means  to  try  it  as  it  had 
made  a  new  man  of  him.  At  the  ena  of  two  months  and 
then  only  able  to  sit  up  a  little,  1  dismissed  my  ptiysi- 
ctans  and  began  the  use  of  Aluavis.  In  two  wetks  I 
could  rice  out  lu  the  carriage  tor  a  short  time.  The  im¬ 
provement  has  been  .  .  .  constant  and  steady.  I  am 
now  able  to  look  after  my  bu-lncss.  I  feel  1  owe  what 
life  and  strength  1  have  to  Alkavis,  .  .  .  I  am  fl  ty- 
flve  years  old,  havo  been  a  minister  over  thirty  years, 
have  tbousauds  of  acquaintances,  and  to  every  one  of 
them  who  may  be  affli.ted  with  any  kind  of  kidney 
trouble,  I  would  say,  try  A'kavis.” 

Another  most  remarkable  case  is  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith,  of  ColMien,  Illinois,  who  passed  nearly  one 
hundred  gravel  stones  under  two  weeks’  use  of  this 
great  remedy,  Alkavis. 

Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  420  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City,  so  far  are  the  only  importers  of 
Alkavis,  and  they  are  so  anxious  to  prove  its  value 
that  they  will  send  a  Large  Case  by  mail  free  to 
Every  Sufferer  from  any  form  of  Kidney  or  Bladder 
disorder,  Bright’s  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Dropsy, 
Cystitis,  Gravel,  Female  Complaints,  and  Irregular¬ 
ities,  or  other  afflictions  due  to  improper  action  of 
the  Kidneys  or  Urinary  Organs.  We  advise  all 
readers  to  send  their  name  and  address  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  receive  the  Large  Case  by  mail  free.  It 
costs  you  nothing,  and  you  should  surely  try  it. 


Delicious  for 
Breakfast  Mush 


Delicate  for 
Supper  or  Dessert, 


Is  Unequalled  for 

Griddle  Cakes, 
Muffins,  and 
Puddings. 

Sold  in  a  lb  packages  by 
All  Leading  Grocers. 
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Appendicitis 


ANOTHER  TRIUMPH 
FOR  THE 
ELECTROPOISE. 


OXYGEN  HOME  REMEDY  ? 


It  also  tells  its  ease  of  successful  application,  and  ex¬ 
plains  why  diseases  that  are  beyond  the  power  of  the 
usual  remedies  will  often  yield  to  the  Electropoise. 
People  you  know  use  and  endorse  the  treatment.  Their 
letters  are  given  in  the  booklet. 


Electroiibration  Co. 


346  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 


April  2.  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Shall  we  mail  you  (free)  an  illustrated  booklet  with 
the  theory,  results  and  price  of  this  new 


1420  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  f 
Mar.  20,  1896  f 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sullivan,  Mgr.  Electropoise,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  For  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity,  we 
wish  to  state  our  experience  with  the  Electropoise.  On 
or  about  the  23d  of  December  last,  our  son  Cephir,  aged 
13  years,  was  taken  quite  ill.  We  called  in  our  family 
Doctor  who  treated  him  for  about  two  weeks,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  was  getting  so  bad  that  it  was  deemed 
best  to  call  in  other  Doctors  Four  of  the  Leading 
Doctors  were  called  in  to  consult  with  the  Doctor  in 
charge  and  after  the  examination  the  disease  was  pro¬ 
nounced  appendicitis,  at  a  hopeless  stage.  It  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  these  learned  gentlemen  that  the 
boy  could  not  live  24  hours  and  was  liable  to  die  at  any 
time.  A  Surgical  operation  was  finally  decided  on  as  a 
last  resort,  which  was  to  be  performed  forthwith  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  that  end.  At  this  stage 
our  good  neighbor,  Mrs.  Baker  (who  has  an  Electro¬ 
poise),  called  in  and  suggested  that  it  was  too  bad  to 
operate  on  that  weak  boy  who  was  in  intense  pain 
without  first  giving  the  “  Poise  '*  a  trial.  She  spoke  so 
earnestly,  we  sent  for  you  and  on  your  hurried  response 
the  Instrument  was  applied  at  about  4  P.M.  and  the 
other  arrangements  declared  off  for  the  time  being. 
Under  the  Infiuence  of  the  treatment  the  patient  soon 
became  easier  and  slept  fairly  well  that  night,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  day  by  day,  and  after  four  or  five 
days  his  pain  and  fever  entirely  disappeared.  Though 
he  was  still  very  weak  and  remained  so  several  days,  he 
is  now  and  has  been  for  the  past  six  weeks  in  perfect 
health,  and  is  stronger  and  more  fieshy  than  he  has 
ever  been,  and  we  feel  in  view  of  the  verdict  of  the  con¬ 
sulting  Doctors  that  we  owe  his  life  to  the  timely  use 
of  the  Electropoise.  We  wish  to  state  that  you  were  an 
entire  stranger  to  us  and  that  we  knew  nothing  what¬ 
ever  of  the  “Poise”  heretofore  nor  had  we  any  con¬ 
fidence  in  it;  but  now  we  all  use  it  and  have  never 
failed  to  obtain  good  results  and  would  not  part  with  it 
imder  any  consideration.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this 
in  any  way  you  deem  proper. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  WELCH. 


THE  TRUE  EASTER. 


Charlotte  'Whitcomb. 


Quina-Laroche 

Possesses  in  thehighest  degree  the  en- 
WB  tire  active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
MB  Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Ma- 
laria,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Gen>> 
eral  Debility  and  Wasting  Dis- 
eases  ;  Increases  the  Appetite, 
fu^^^SmStrengthens  the  Nervesand builds 
up  tne  entire  system. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

16,600  Francs 

WM  _ _ at  Paris 

Paris:  24  Roe  Dronot 
e.  POUQERA  &  CO.. 

26.30  N.  William  St,  New  York. 


Speoiallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb* 
rlttes  of  the  World  for  Hcrofola,  (Tnmors,  Bang’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  mriodlc  coarse. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCARD.” 

E.  Fouoera  &  Co.,  N.  Y„  and  all  Druggists. 

All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  tbe 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  tbe  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy,  pro> 
ducing  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

50c.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  by  mall. 

JOHN8TON,  HOt.IA>WAY Jt  rO., 

531  Commerce  tit.,  PhUadelphia. 


DYSPI 


FLOUR. 


Also  Special  Didbe^tFoA  Barley  Crf^aiat 
and  Patent  BiecuiJir\ipV  <«ld  Pastry  Flour, 

VnrtvalcdA  Ammlea  s^Earope. 

Pamphirts  Bufag  Sables  Free. 

Write  FarweU  Wliertow\N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


the  animal  extracts.  • 

Cerebrlne  for  tho  Nerves;  Cardlne  tor  the  Heart;  Thyroldloe 
for  Obesity.  Others.  Circulars  and  medical  advice  free. 

WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  „ 
Beet  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


*•  Christ  rose  not  from  the  dead, 

Christ  still  is  in  the  grave. 

If  thou  for  whom  he  died. 

Art  still  of  sin  the  slave.” 

__  —16th  Century  Hymn. 

O  broad  and  deep  and  fair. 

Wide  as  tbe  heavens  abot  e. 

And  great  beyond  compare, 
is  Christ’s  eternal  love. 

He  died  that  all  mankind. 

Might  be  from  sin  set  free. 

He  roee.  and  gained  o’er  death. 

For  us,  the  victory. 

Be  glad,  unfettered  soul, 

Ko  more  the  slave  of  sio. 

Since  Christ  has  risen  in  thee, 

Truo  Easter  keeu  within. 

—Womankind. 

A  B.\D  TIME  FOB  ENGLISH  FARMERS  AND 
CHURCH  DIGNITARIES. 

The  London  Times,  reviewing  tbe  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  past  year,  said:  “One-half  of  the 
closing  decade  of  tbe  nineteenth  century  is 
now  completed.  In  not  one  of  these  five  years 
have  farmers  enjoyed  a  normal  season,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  there  are  any  features  in  our  British 
weather  which  may  reasonably  be  called  nor¬ 
mal.  In  1891  we  experienced  a  severe  frost, 
a  memorable  blizzard,  and  at  midsummer 
tropical  heat,  followed  by  torrential  rains, 
which  rendered  the  harvest  not  only  unduly 
costly,  but  so  protracted  that  even  in  tbe 
south  of  England  corn  was  still  out  in  the 
fields  in  November.  In  1892  tbe  mischief 
arising  fiom  a  spring  drought  was  aggravated 
by  the  severe  frosts  of  the  second  and  third 
weeks  of  June;  then  came  the  almost  ruinous 
fall  in  the  prices  of  sheep  at  the  autumn  sales 
and  persistent  rains  that  we|l  nigh  spoilt  the 
corn  harvest.  The  terrible  drought  of  189S 
and  the  privations  incident  to  tbe  fodder 
famine  that  succeeded  it  in  tbe  following  win¬ 
ter,  are  events  of  too  recent  occurrence  for 
their  effects  to  have  yet  disappeared.  Matters 
seemed  likely  to  set  themselves  right  in  1894, 
and  at  midsummer  the  prospect  was  a  tan¬ 
talizing  one,  but  it  ended  in  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Continuous  wet  weather  blotted  out 
all  hopes  of  the  best  harvest  which  bad  been 
promised  to  the  farmers  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration,  and  though  the  bulk  of  produce  was 
great,  the  quality  throughout  was  inferior.  To 
fill  up  the  cup,  tbe  average  price  of  English 
wheat  declined  in  October  of  that  year  to  17s 
6d.  per  imperial  quarter — by  far  the  lowest 
average  ever  recorded.  The  great  frost  in 
the  early  months  of  1895  and  the  persistent 
drought  which  followed  it,  would  alone  ren¬ 
der  tbe  dying  year  memorable,  but  it  is  quite 
as  likely  to  live  in  history  as  the  year  in 
which  England  lessened  her  extent  of  wheat 
by  half  a  million  acres,  and,  for  tbe  first 
time  on  record,  allowed  her  area  of  the  bread 
cereal  to  fall  below  a  million  and  a  half  acres, 
that  is,  to  an  area  barely  exceeding  that  of 
the  county  of  Lancaster  or  Norfolk. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  declines  in 
the  revenues  of  high  Church  dignitaries, 
caused  by  tbe  agricultural  depression  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  very  serious  in  some  cases.  At  Can¬ 
terbury  the  dean  receives  $3,900  instead  of 
$10,000,  and  the  canons  $1,950  instead  of 
$5,000;  at  York,  canons  get  $2,000  instead  of 
$3,600;  at  Ely  the  figures  are,  dean  $6,100  in¬ 
stead  of  $8,000,  and  canons  $2,850  instead  of 
$4,550;  at  Winchester,  dean  $4,500  instead  of 
$8,000,  canons  $2,600  instead  of  $4,500;  at  Nor¬ 
wich  the  reduction  has  been  about  20  per 
cent.,  and  at  Rochester  25  i>er  cent.  The 
Dean  of  Salisbury  gets  only  $2,315,  and  the 
oanona  $1,165. 
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THE  WALDENSIAN  CHUBCH  IN  FLORENCE. 

By  *n  EngliBh  lAdy. 

In  one  of  the  most  quaint  of  the  many 
quaint  streets  of  Florence  stands  an  ancient 
palace.  It  was  once  the  property  of  a  cardinal 
of  an  old  Florentine  family.  It  now  belongs 
to  the  Waldensian  Church,  and  is  the  center 
of  its  work  in  Florence.  The  change  which 
has  come  to  the  old  palace  in  passing  from  the 
possession  of  a  cardinal  into  that  of  actiye 
evangelical  missionaries,  seems  only  a  natural 
incident  when  we  know  something  of  the 
dramatic  history  of  the  Waldensian  Church  to 
which  the  old  house  now  belongs. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  there 
has  existed  among  the  Italian  Alps  a  people 
who  for  many  centuries  differed  from  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  recognizing  the  Bible  as  the  only 
standard  of  religious  faith,  and  in  owning  no 
allegiance  to  the  Pope.  The  numbers  of  this 
people  varied  from  time  to  time.  Sometimes, 
when  allowed  to  follow  their  various  occupa¬ 
tions  in  peace,  they  were  a  numerous  and  well 
organized  body ;  sometimes,  when  times  were 
troubled,  armies  were  sent  against  them,  to 
destroy  them  as  heretics.  Then  their  people 
were  killed,  their  houses  were  burnt,  their 
property  destroyed,  and  only  a  few  hundred 
were  left  to  keepalive  their  ancient  traditions. 
But  in  all  times  alike,  in  prosperty  and  adver¬ 
sity,  when  they  were  protected  on  account  of 
their  industrious,  orderly  habits,  or  perse 
cuted  on  account  of  their  religion,  the  Wal¬ 
densian  Church  has  remained  true  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  faith,  the  faith  which  the  Church  of 
England  declares  in  its  sixth  article  that 
“Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  to  salvation,  .  .  .  and  whatsoever  may 
not  be  proved  thereby  ...  is  not  required  to 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith.” 

The  Waldensians  live  now,  as  they  always 
have  done,  in  some  of  the  mountain  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  near  Turin.  But  under  the  present 
tolerant  government,  they  have  been  able  to 
build  churches  and  open  schools  in  many  of 
the  large  cities  of  Italy.  In  Florence  they 
have  two  churches,  one  in  the  cardinal’s  old 
palace,  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  city. 

The  Via  dei  Serragli,  in  which  the  palace 
stands,  is  a  typical  Florentine  street.  Very 
narrow,  to  shelter  the  houses  from  the  blaze 
of  the  summer  sun ;  very  dark  and  cold  in  the 
winter ;  very  noisy  always,  because  it  is  paved 
with  stone  and  because  it  serves  as  a  play¬ 
ground  to  a  crowd  of  little  dark -eyed  Italian 
boys  and  girls  whose  shouts  and  yells  recall 
the  street  arabs  of  London.  Where  other 
streets  branch  off  from  it  there  is  generally  a 
little  shrine  at  the  corner,  a  picture  painted 
on  the  wall  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  a  little  lamp  banging  in  front  of  it,  and 
a  shelf  below  where,  on  ” feats,”  or  holidays, 
the  poor  people  put  bunches  of  flowers  and 
hang  paper  ornaments. 

One  seems  to  come  into  another  world  when 
one  leaves  the  Via  dei  Serragli  and  turns 
under  the  archway  which  leads  into  the  old 
palace  now  belonging  to  the  W'aldensians. 
Outside,  the  life  of  a  busy  Italian  town  is 
carried  on ;  inside  is  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  mission  belonging  to  the  Church  of  the 
Valleys. 

The  palace  is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  work.  On  the 
ground  floor,  with  all  their  windows  looking 
into  the  garden  round  which  the  palace  is 
built,  are  the  school-rooms,  where  nearly  200 
children  from  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in 
Florence  attend  the  day  school.  On  the  same 
floor,  but  with  its  door  opening  on  to  the 
street,  is  the  church  itself,  where  service  is 
held  twice  on  Sunday  and  at  different  times 
during  the  week  as  well.  Here  converts  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  are  from  time  to  time 


admitted  to  the  communion.  The  two  Wal¬ 
densian  churches  in  Florence  have  at  present 
about  600  communicants  in  their  congrega¬ 
tions,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  once 
Roman  Catholics.  Beside  the  church  is  a 
little  shop  where  Protestant  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  tracts  are  sold.  There  is  also  a 
printing  press,  where  portions  of  the  Bible 
and  other  books  are  printed,  and  a  binding- 
room  where  they  are  bound.  Some  of  these 
books  are  not  only  printed,  bound,  and  sold 
on  the  premises,  but  written  there  also  by 
Professor  Comba,  who  lives  in  a  flat  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  On  the  second  floor  Signor 
Luzzi  lives,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  also 
the  young  men  who  are  being  trained  for  the 
ministry.  There  are  also  the  Hall  of  Divinity 
and  a  fine  theological  library.  Learning  lan¬ 
guages  is  a  part  of  the  education  necessary 
for  the  Waldensian  ministers.  Man;  of  their 
books  are  in  French  and  English,  for  the 
Protestants  of  Italy  in  past  days  were  few, 
and  much  persecuted,  and  have  left  hardly 
any  books  of  theology  written  in  Italian. 

On  the  staircase  leading  to  the  library  is  a 
marble  tablet  which  tells  bow,  in  1868,  the 
old  palace  was  bought  with  money  subscribed 
in  many  countries,  and  given  to  the  Walden¬ 
sians  for  their  work.  The  schools  were  in 
existence  before  the  children  had  possession 
of  their  present  rooms,  but  they  have  in 
creased  gradually  to  their  present  numbers. 
Of  the  children  who  attend  them,  about  a 
fourth  belong  to  Waldensian  families,  the  rest 
are  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics.  An 
Italian  school  is  always  a  pretty  sight.  The 
children  are  fond  of  bright  colors.  The  little 
girls  often  wear  scarlet,  or  crimson,  or  bright 
green  frocks,  and  tie  their  dark  hair  with  red 
or  yellow  ribbon,  which  would  soon  look  dirty 
and  tawdry  in  a  damp  country,  but  which  in 
the  clear,  dry,  Italian  air  look  bright  and 
pretty  for  a  long  time.  In  the  Waldensian 
school  one  admires  not  only  the  children’s 
bright  frocks  and  bright  faces,  but  the  rooms 
in  which  they  work.  They  look  out  into  a 
cloister,  and  beyond  the  cloister  is  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  children  have  an  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  play  in  the  garden  and  to  eat 
their  lunch.  We  peeped  into  some  of  their 
baskets  while  they  were  at  their  lessons  to  see 
what  had  been  given  to  them  for  their  re¬ 
freshment.  Some  had  chestnut  cakes,  almost 
all  had  bread,  and  a  few  had  a  small  bottle  of 
wine..  It  seemed  at  first  a  strange,  not  to  say 
a  shocking  sight  to  see  school  children  drink 
wine  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  directly  one  leaves  the  city  one  is  among 
vineyards,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  light  wine 
cheap  enough  for  poor  people  to  buy,  and  not 
at  all  unwholesome  for  children.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  garden  is  a  fountain  playing  in  an 
ornamental  basin  of  rockwork.  If  a  child 
appears  dirty  at  school,  he  or  she  is  washed 
in  this  fountain,  and  anyone  who  knows 
what  the  climate  of  Florence  is  in  winter,  will 
feel  no  surprise  that  the  dread  of  a  bath  in 
the  fountain  brings  the  children  to  school 
with  clean  hands  and  faces. 

Besides  the  day  school,  a  Sunday-school  is 
held  every  Sunday  morning,  and  in  both  day 
and  Sunday-schools  a  regular  course  of  re 
ligious  instruction  is  given.  The  schools  are 
opened  every  morning  with  a  prayer  and  a 
hymn.  Some  of  the  hymns  are  translated 
from  hymns  well  known  in  America.  "Safe 
in  the  arms  of  Jesus”  and  “When  He  comes  to 
gather  His  jewels”  are  sung  in  Italian  to  the 
tunes  to  which  we  sing  them  here. 

Though  the  children  have  the  best  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  palace,  they  are 
not  by  any  means  the  only  inhabitants.  From 
their  school  rooms  a  passage  leads  to  another 
great  room  where  the  printing  press  is  at 
work.  Here  an  Italian  Protestant  newspaper. 


“L’ltalia  Evangelica”  Is  printed,  besides  tracts 
and  Bibles.  The  Bible  used  by  the  Walden¬ 
sians  is  an  Italian  translation  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  by  Deodati.  There 
are  people  still  living  who  can  remember  a 
time  when  to  sell  Italian  Bibles  in  Italy  was 
a  crime  punishable  by  law,  but  those  times 
are  now  past,  and  every  day  the  Claudian 
Press  is  kept  working  to  print  both  whole 
Bibles  and  Testaments  and  single  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  which  can  be  sold  very  cheaply  to 
the  poor  people.  Behind  the  printing  room 
is  the  book-binding  room,  and  beside  it  the 
little  shop  where  the  books  are  sold  when 
finished. 

One  important  branch  of  the  mission  work 
is  carried  on,  not  with  all  the  rest  in  the  pal¬ 
ace,  but  in  a  room  near,  which  was  once  part 
of  a  monastery.  This  is  the  dispensary.  In 
Italy  the  want  of  medical  help  among  the 
poor  people  is  one  which  is  constantly  felt. 
To  meet  this  want  in  the  south  part  of  the 
city  the  dispensary  in  Borgo  Stella  has  been 
opened.  Here  twice  a  week  poor  people  come 
and  teceive  medicine  and  advice  free.  A 
hundred  or  more  people  are  generally  in  the 
waiting-room  at  10  o’clock  when  the  dispen¬ 
sary  opens,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  waiting  some  time,  the  opportunity  is 
used  for  giving  them  religious  instruction. 
Some  miracle  or  other  story  is  read  to  them 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  a  short  address 
is  given  in  explanation  of  it.  They  are  then 
told  that  for  a  half  penny  they  can  buy  the 
book  from  which  the  story  is  taken.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  single  Gospels  and  epistles  are  sold  in 
this  way  to  those  who  are  waiting  while  the 
doctor  is  looking  at  his  patients.  Being 
Roman  Catholics,  most  of  these  people  have 
never  had  a  Testament  of  their  own  before. 
The  Roman  priests  do  not  encourage,  and  in 
some  cases  even  forbid,  their  people  to  read 
the  Bible,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches 
that  all  religious  instruction  must  come  to 
the  people  through  the  clergy,  and  that  only 
the  priests  can  explain  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Bible.  The  New  Testament  is  therefore  a 
new  book  to  many  of  the  Florentines.  Some 
of  the  people  who  come  to  the  dispensary  live 
in  the  villages  near,  so  that  it  is  hoped  that 
some  of  the  books  which  they  buy  are  taken 
to  a  distance  and  are  read  in  places  where 
no  other  copy  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  is 
within  reach  of  the  poor  people. 

To  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Waldensian  mis¬ 
sion  and  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
made  upon  all  branches  of  the  work,  money 
is  needed.  A  great  opportunity  and  a  great 
necessity  for  such  work  now  exist  in  Italy. 
Many  of  the  poor  people  are  living  in  great 
ignorance  and  superstition,  but  many  also  are 
falling  into  a  worse  danger,  and  as  they 
break  away  from  the  once  all-powerful  Roman 
priesthood,  are  becoming  entirely  indifferent, 
and  sometimes  even  hostile  to  religion. 
Neither  America  nor  any  European  country 
can  repay  the  debt  they  owe  to  Italy,  ancient 
and  modern.  Can  we  imagine  what  any  mod¬ 
ern  Western  nation  would  be  if  we  were 
deprived  of  the  laws,  the  language,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  we  have  received  from  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  poetry,  music,  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  pictures  which  modern  Italy 
has  given  to  the  world?  When  we  think  of 
all  that  Italy  has  been  to  America  and  to 
Europe,  does  it  seem  too  much  that  Italian 
Protestants  should  ask  their  co  religionists 
on  another  continent,  to  help  them  to  secure 
for  Italy  the  blessings  which  America  has 
never  been  without? 

Should  anyone  who  reads  this  article  feel 
able  and  willing  to  help  in  this  work,  their 
subscriptions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
Miss  Mary  A.  O.  Clark,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 
or  by  Pastor  Luzzi,  51  Via  dei  Serragli,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy. 

P.  S.— Money  is  especially  wanted  for  the 
medicines  and  bandages  used  in  the  dispen¬ 
sary,  and  for  the  schools  which  depend  almost 
entirely  on  subscriptions,  as  the  children’s 
pennies  do  not  go  far  towards  meeting  all  the 
expenses,  and  no  grant  is  received  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  account  of  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  given. 


1«>*.  THli  EVANGEtlST. 

I  '  —— 


Nutritive  Value  of  Meats. 


Prof.  Chari.es  D.  Woods,  of  the  Storr’s  (Conn.)  Experiment  Station,  taking  the  edible 
portion  of  the  various  meats  given  below,  finds  their  relative  value  as  follows: 


Ham,  canned,  devilled,. . . 

Fuel  value,  per  lb.  In 
Caloric,  or  units 
of  enerfcy. 

...  1.740 

Wafer-free 

substance. 

Per  cent. 

Fat. 

Per  cent. 

32.9 

Pork, loin . 

1.590 

48.0 

30.5 

Beef,  ribs . 

...  1.445 

44.4 

26.8 

Tongue,  canned,  whole  . . 

1 . 380 

78.7 

23.2 

Turkey . 

1.350 

44-5 

22.9 

Beef,  corned  rump . 

1.270 

41.9 

23.3 

Beef,  canned . 

I.  120 

46.9 

14.0 

Bologna  Sausage . 

I.II5 

40.5 

18.2 

Mutton  . 

1. 100 

37.2 

18.0 

Salmon,  Columbia . 

1.080 

36.4 

17.9 

Lamb,  hind  leg . 

1.040 

36.1 

16.5 

Veal  Cutlets . 

.805 

3'-7 

9-9 

Mackerel . 

.640 

26.6 

7-> 

Chicken . 

.  500 

25.8 

1.9 

We  take  the  above  table  from  The  t/tmerican  Grocer.  It  has  not  been  prepared  for  us 
as  a  matter  of  advertising,  but  is  purely  a  Scientist’s  statement  of  fact.  The  results  of  Prof. 
Woods’  experiments  are  a  surprise  to  us,  and  will  astonish  many  good  housekeepers  and 
ead  them  to  prize  the  Ferris  Fine  Cured  Hams  and  Bacon  more  than  ever  before.  Many 
providers  have  considered  these  choice  Curings  chiefly  as  relishes,  but  this  comparison  will 
show  how  prominent  a  place  they  should  hold  on  every  family  table.  The  first  grocers  of 
the  country  furnish  them  as  choicest  American  Curings,  and  yours  will  doubtless  supply 
you  if  you  insist  on  having  the  Ferris  Brand. 

If  you  cannot  get  them  nearer  home,  your  orders  will  be  promptly  filled  by 


THE  S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  and  COBB,  BATES  &  YERXA,  Boston. 

PARK  &  TILFORD,  and  ACKER,  MERRALL  &  CONDIT,  New  York  City. 
MITCHELL,  FLETCHER  &  CO.,  and  T.  C.  FLUKE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

G.  G.  CORNWELL  &  SON,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GEO.  K.  STEVENSON  &  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WELCH  &  EASON,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

JOHN  LYONS  &  CO.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

CLARK  &  MEADER,  New  Orleans,  La. 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Absolute]])  Purc-Dcllcious-Nutritious- 

EThe  Breakfast  Cocoa 

Walter  Baker  &Co.':!!!!I!£ 

DORCHESTER. MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &co’s.  Breakfast  Cocoa 

MADE  AT  DORCHESTER.MASS.it  BEARS 
THEIR  CHOCOLATIERE 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


LINCOLN. 

Charles  A.  Dana’s  recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  related  in  a  lecture  at  New  Haven, 
are  of  very  great  interest.  Hr.  Dana  has  been 
known  as  the  most  positive  of  the  advocates 
of  high  education  in  fitting  men  for  public 
duties,  and  this  is  the  way  he  deals  with 
Lincoln’s  educational  advantages : 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  what  yon  would  call 
an  educated  man.  The  college  that  he  had 
attended  was  that  which  a  man  attends  who 
gets  up  at  daylight  to  hoe  the  [corn,  and  aits 
up  at  night  to  read  the  beet  book  be  can  find 
by  the  side  of  a  burning  pine  knot.  What 
education  be  bad  he  picked  up  in  that  way. 
He  had  read  a  great  many  books ;  and  all  the 
books  that  be  had  read  be  knew.  He  bad  a 
tenacious  memory,  just  as  be  had  the  ability 
to  see  the  essential  thing.  He  never Jook  an 
unimportant  point  and  went  off  upon  that ; 
but  he  always  laid  hold  of  the  real  thing,  of 
the  real  question,  and  attended  to  that  with 
oat  attending  to  the  others  any  more  than  was 
indispensably  necessary. 

‘‘Thus,  while  we  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
an  uneducated  man,  nneducated  in  the  sense 
that  we  recognize  here  in  New  Haven,  or  at 
any  other  great  college  town,  he  yet  had  a 
singularly  perfect  education  in  regard  to 
everything  that  concerns  the  practical  affairs 
of  life.  His  judgment  was  excellent  and  bis 
information  was  always  accurate.  He  knew 
what  the  thing  was.  He  was  a  man  of  genius, 
and  contrasted  with  men  of  education,  genius 
will  always  carry  the  day.  1  remember  very 
well  going  into  Mr.  Stanton’s  room  in  the 
War  Department  on  the  day  of  the  Gettysburg 
celebration,  and  he  said:  ‘Have  you  seen 
these  Gettysburg  speeches?’ 

“  *  No,  ’  said  I,  ‘  I  didn’t  know  you  bad  them.  ’ 

“He  said:  ‘Yes,  and  the  people  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  them.  Edward  Everett  has 
made  a  speech  that  will  make  three  columns 
in  the  newspapers,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  has  made 
a  speech  of  pernaps  forty  or  fifty  lines.  Ever¬ 
ett’s  is  the  speech  of  a  scholar,  polished  to 
the  last  possibility.  It  is  elegant  and  it  is 
learned;  but  Lincoln’s  speech  will  be  read  by 
a  thousand  men  where  one  reads  Everett’s, 
and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  anybody’s 
speeches  are  remembered  who  speaks  in  the 
English  language.’ 

“rh«t  was  the  truth.  If  you  will  take  those 
two  speeches  now,  you  will  get  an  idea  how 
superior  genius  is  to  education ;  how  superior 
that  intellectual  faculty  is  wbicn  sees  the 
vitality  of  a  question  and  knows  how  to  state 
it ;  bow  superior  that  intellectual  faculty  is 
which  regards  everything  with  the  fire  of  ear¬ 
nestness  in  the  soul,  with  the  relentless  pur 
pose  of  a  heart  devoted  to  objects  beyond  lit¬ 
erature. 

“Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Mi.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  was  that  be  seemed  to  have  no  illu¬ 
sions.  He  had  no  freakish  nations  that  thingt- 
were  so,  or  might  be  so,  when  they  were  not 
so.  All  his  thinking  and  all  bis  reasoning,  all 
his  mind,  in  short,  was  based  continually 
upon  actual  facts  and  upon  facts  of  which,  a- 
1  said,  he  saw  the  essence.” 


rThat 

Delicious 

Flavor, 

Soups  served  at  the  best 


which  you  relish  so  much  in 
Cafes,  can  be  secured,  at  home,  by  using 


Extract  of 


;ives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in 
way.  It  takes  the  place  of  home-made  “soup 
Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and  costs 


no  more. 

Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company 
Chicago. 


EUROPE? 

H.  Oaac©«Ss  Soi:ksi(i.td.) 

The  Univeifal  Tourist  Agts.  (Eat.  ISM)  will  lend  out 

67  Escorted  Parties 

of  tbe  tiigbe0t-<da88.  Write  for  the  details.  Individ¬ 
ual  Tours  £verywbeT^«  &Dd  cboioest  berths  on  all 
steamship  lines.  Toi'rtat  Gazb’ttb^Post  Frbb. 

orm  wMhlngton  Ft.  Boeton;  aOSo.  CUik  8t, 
CUeaffo;  !■  Bo.  Fifth  8t,  PblladelphUt 


DR YQ’  MOUHTAINS. 

DU  I  O  Maahsaaoek  lalaailH,  Lake  WiaBepeaaakec, 
K.  H.—  Nicely  floored  tents,  entertainment  hall,  gteam 
launch,  two  ten-oared  barges,  rowboats,  tennis  courts, 
baseball  and  athletic  fleld,  etc.  Tutoring  in  aU  hraneheg 
(optional).  Opens  July  1st  Illustrated  prospectus  free. 
Reference  by  permission :  Pres.  Dwight,  of  Yale:  Gov. 
Ooffln,  of  Conn.;  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depewj  Dr.  Philip 
8.  Moxon.  Address  Rev.  JOHN  M.  DI(5k,  D.D.  (Yale), 
New  Haven,  Conn.  SPECIAL.— Mr.  Dick  spends  flve 
months  abroad,  going  in  September,  and  will  take  a  few 
boys  for  part  or  ^  of  tbs  time.  Wheeling  tour  in 
September  and  October. 


.j  ^TH  AND  I2TH  SELECT  EUROPEAN 

JUNE  18—“  North  Cape  ”  i— “  Vacation”  Tour. 

Exceptional  advantages.  Terms  reasonable.  Keferencea 
required.  Itineraries,  etc.,  of  MRS.  M.  A.  CROSLEY,  1»7  Rod¬ 
ney  bt.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cook’s  Tours  to  Europe. 

All  Traveling  Expenses  Included. 

Our  Annual  May  Party,  the  first  of  our  high-class  parties 
to  Europe,  will  sail  by  the  White  Star  Line  SS.  “  Majestic  “  on 
May  6.  Sncceeding  departures  May  16,  Zl,  28.  June  10.  17,  27. 
A II  the  arrangements  for  these  parties  are  In  every  respect 
first  class. 

II  ustrated  programmes  free.  Railroad  and  steamship  tick¬ 
ets  for  individual  travelers  everywhere. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON. 

261  &  1225  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


pUROPE.— A  small  family  party  Is  being  organized  f'<r 
^  spending  the  summer  In  European  travel.  Leave  Jnne  17, 
return  In  September.  Route  to  Include  Belgium.  Holland,  the 
Rhine,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italian  Lakes,  Italy,  France, 
England.  Price,  |6ll0.  References  exchanged.  Mrs.  L.  E, 
SCHME.UKB,  138  W.  4th  St.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


April  a,  isgo. 
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CANCER 


Send  for  Bonk  on  Treatment. 
Description  of  Sanatorium,  and 
Terms. 


Drs.  W.  8.  BROWN  &  SON, 
Nuktb  apams.  Mass. 


SANATORIUM 


Till?  VnUTU 
1  nfi  In  ALrUrl  1  li,  Atlantic  City,  K.J. 

Sea  water  baths  in  the  bouse. 

Klevator  and  every  modern  convenience. 

Send  for  lUostrated  booklet  E.IKOBEKTS’.  SONS, 


W  alter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  is  a  maicalflceat  mountain  park  of  500  acre«,  with  its  own  monev-order  post-ofllce. 
W»riiersville  (Just  beneath  us)  is  our  rai.rotd  station  (Philadelphia  &  ReadioK  R.R.);  only  two  Louts  from 
Philadelphia. 

In  the  Country,  with  all  Modern  City  Conveniences ; 

Klectric  Light  and  B.  lls,  Hydraulic  Elevator,  Long  Distance  Telephone,  Money  Order  Post-OflBce,  Circulating 
Libraiy,  Hatbs,  Massage,  Swedish  Movements,  Electiicity,  Oxygen,  Livery,  Dairy. 

Th<  purest  mountain  air  and  spring  water.  Scenery  "eqeal  to  anything  in  Europe  or  America." 

THE  FIRST,  THE  BEST,  THE  LEADING  SANITARIUM,  AT  MODERATE  RATES. 

Be  sore  to  address  correctly,  using  the  name  WALTER’S  always. 

WALTER’S  SAMTARILM, 

Full  ioformation  to  any  address.  WALTER’S  PARK,  or  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 


The  Jackson  Saoatorinm, 


AT  DANSVILLE. 
.  .  .  NEW  YORK. 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  1871. 


For  thirty-seven  years  the  leading  Health  Institution  in 
America,  is  distinctive  in  its  conduct  and  character. 

Hillside  location  overlooking  Genesee  Valley  country,  unsur¬ 
passed  for  healthfulness  and  beauty.  Elegant  flre-prout 
Main  Bui'ding  and  twelve  cottages. 

All  forms  of  Baths,  Massage.  Swedish  Movements,  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Inunction,  etc.  Personal  care  of  experienced  physi¬ 
cians.  Instruction  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture.  Pio- 
vision  for  quiet  and  rest,  also  for  recreation  and  amusement. 

Superior  cuisine  under  supervision  of  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing, 
of  Chautauqua  Cooking  School. 

E'ectric  hePs,  electric  lights,  saLty  elevator,  steam  beat. 


open  fires,  telegraph,  long  distance  telephone, 
library,  daily  papers,  and  every  appliance  fur 
health,  comfort  and  good  cheer. 


A  HEALTH  SCHOOL 


whe>e  the  invalid  while  getting  well  learns 
haw  to  keep  well. 

Autumn  and  winter  mouths  especially  favor¬ 
able  for  treatment. 

On  line  Dei.  Lack,  and  Western  R.R.  from 
New  York  or  Buffalo  without  change. 


I 


For  illustrated  pamphlet  and  other  informa¬ 
tion,  address 


Survival  of  the  Fittest 


Hotels  in  New  York  City  change  hands  frequently. 
Strange  faces,  new  management  and  new  methods  seem 
to  take  away  from  them  the  comfortable,  homelike  at¬ 
mosphere  to  which  the  traveler  has  become  accustomed. 
Here  and  there,  however,  there  are  successful  establish¬ 
ments  which  continue  to  hold  their  own  under  the 
same  management. 

.  .  The  St.  Denis  .  . 

is  a  hotel  of  this  character,  and  under  the  direction  of 
its  old-time  proprietor,  William  Taylor,  continues  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  city. 

It  is  located  comer  of  Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
directly  opposite  Grace  Church,  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  Broadway  cable  cars  pass  the  door,  affording  quick, 
transit  either  up  or  down  town.  For  families  as  well  as 
business  men  it  is  most  convenient.  Accommodations 
are  ample  for  a  large  number  of  guests,  and  the  service 
prompt  and  unobtrusive.  The  m6nu  is  most  elaborate, 
both  in  American  and  French  cookery.  In  season  and 
out  of  season  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  tempt  or  satify 
the  most  exacting  epicure  or  accomplished  bon  virant. 

DEER  PARK 

On  the  Crest  of  the  Alleghenies. 

•  •  •  (Main  Line  B.  &  O.  R.R.) 

SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  22d,  1896. 


Furoished  cottages,  with  facilities  for  housekeeping, 
if  desired,  for  terms,  apply  lo 


GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager. 

CUMBERLAND,  Ad. 


Easter  and  Spring 
Tours 

TO  . 

Washington,  D.C. 

VIA  .  .  . 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Leaving  New  York  ll.UO  a.m.,  Philadelphia  3.18  p.m., 
Thursdays,  April  2d  and  23d,  and  May  14th.  18V6. 

Each  covering  a  period  of  Three  Days. 


Rates  for  the  Round  Trip,  including  Railroad  Fare,  aud 
all  Necessary  Expenses : 

•  14.50  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark ; 

•  13.75  Trenton;  •11.50  Philadelphia. 

Proportionate  tales  from  other  Staiions. 

FOB  DETAILED  ITINERARY,  APPLY  TO 
TOURIST  AGENT, 

1196  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

WTl  T  T  Y~>  /~VT3Xi'  England  and  Paris,  all  expenses 
Pj  11  IT  Xli  fl70.  Also  Ideal  Tour,  with  250 
mlleeofcoachlnglnKcotland,  Nwitxerland,  &o.  iTai  V  H’""' 
Kev.  H.  A.  T(^d,  A  Street,  Corona  (L.I  ),  N.  Y.  I  I  nL  I  *24.5. 


or  niVC  III  CIIOnDC  P^Hy 

50  UAlU  In  CUnUrC  to  visit  ENGLAND.  FRANCE, 
GERMANY,  BELGIUM,  SWITZERLAND,  ITALY,  GIBRAL 
TAR.  Personally  conducted  by 

Prof. CAMILLE  THURWANGEB, 31  Pierce  Bldg., Boston. 


KIMBALL’S  TOURS 

in  Europe  (8tb  season).  Limit'd  party  sails  June  24,  on  “St. 
Louis.’’  Moderate  price,  comprehensive  ronte. 

EDWIN  C.  KIMBALL,  56  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Masa 


for  67  days,  or  less,  starting  June  27 
Finest  Tour  going :  includes  coaching 
trio.  Econemtcal.  Write  for  circulars  to 

BOX  F,  PlainOeld,  N.  J. 


EUROPE 


EUROPE-THIRTY  EXCURSIONS. 

PoDuIar  prices.  $300  and  np.  Ocean  tickets  by  all  lines. 
Parties  to  Holy  Land,  March  21.  Sept.  6. 

Bound  the  World  Excursion  Oot.  3. 

F.  C.  CLABK,  111  Broadway,  New  York. 


'W''& 


dclightfnl  comfort,  perfect  health  and  grace — every 
breath  a  free  one,  every  move  an  easy  one — the  invaria¬ 
ble  resvdt  of  living  in  the 


GOOD  SENSE 

Corset  Waist. 


The  favorite  of  all  women  who  wish  to  dress  well  and 
feel  well.  Made  in  styles  to  suit  every  figure — longorshort 
\waist,  high  or  low  bust.  Children’s  25c.  to  50c.  Misses’ 
50c  to  fi.  Ladies’  $i  to  $2.  For  sale  by  all  retailers. 


XUM 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 
327  Broadway,  New  York. 
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“Travelers  Cheque” 


Witness 


is  practically  a  certified  cheque  made  payable  to  one’s  order,  for  a  fixed  ' 
amount  named  on  its  face,  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  at  20,000  ‘ 
places  throughout  the  world,  by  an  extensive  list  of  Bankers  and  • 
Hotels. 

More  available,  economical  and  secure  than  Letters  of  Credit, 
Circular  Notes,  or  other  forms  of  Travelers  credit. 

Cheques,  rates,  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  at  any 
Agency  of 


THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 


65  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

78  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 

45  Franklin  St.,  BOSTON 


THE  BEST 
TYPEWRITER 
EVER  HADE. 


THE 

NUMBER 


SIX 


NEW 

MODEL 


or  at  the  principal  offices  of  the  Company, 


I  .A  That  is  a  matter  for  us  to  say.  Useful 

improvements,  not  catchpenny  experi- 
ments,  mark  the  history  of  the 


It  was 


That  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  First, 
the  only  one  I  No  other  was  thought  of 
till  the  Remington  proved  successful. 


It  is 


That  is  a  matter  of  experience.  The 
unanimous  testimony  of  thousands  of 
daily  users  proves  it. 


Pi/RE  AND  Fragrant.  | 

We  are  indebted  to  Grecian  genius  for  most  of  those 
types  of  beautiful  women  and  magnificent  men  with 
^  which  classic  art  has  graced  the 

I  richest  galleries  of  the  world.  It 

seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  a 
I  AM  preparation  destined  to  enhance 

I  I  beauty  of  even  the  most 

;  handsome  among  the  multitude 
people  who  were  to  use  it 
,  should  have  owed  the  origin  of 

its  name  to  the  Greek  language.  SOZODONT  is  derived 
from  “  sozo,”  to  preserve,  and  “  odontes,”  the  teeth. 
For  half  a  century  this  significant  word  has  been  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  world,  and  to-day  the  delightfully  fragrant 
and  refreshing  dentifrice  of  that  name  honors  the  deri¬ 
vation.  Do  you  ask  WHY?  Try  it,  and  seel  Use 
liquid  Sozodont  daily,  the  Powder  (in  same  package) 
twice  a  week.  Sample  of  the  liquid  by  mail  if  you 
send  three  cents  for  postage  and  mention  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Address  the  Proprietors  of  SOZODONT, 

HALL  &  RUCKEL 

Wholesale  Druggists  New  York  City 
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American  Express  Co. 


I^EMINGTON 

Standard  Typewriter. 


